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PREFACE TO FOURTH EDITION. 
1894. 


A book of which, twenty-five years «after its first publication, a new edition is de- 
manded, a mere Grape-Catalogue which has been read by the people of many nations and 
translated into many of the principal languages of the civilized world. requires no excuse 
for its republication. Its third edition (1883) was received with such favor by the public 
and the horticultural press, that the demand for it exceeded our expectations. ‘The entire 
edition was soon sold out, many orders for copies remaining unfilled. The question why 
i new edition did not make its appearance long since may therefore be raised. 

At the time when we Americans gloried and rejoiced in having saved the Freneh vine 
by means of our Phylloxera-resisting varieties, at the time when we had reconstituted her 
ravaged vineyards, our own were suffering from the annually increasing fungoid diseases 
of the grape. Rot and mildew became so destructive and discouraging that grape-grow- 
ing, to a large extent, east of the Rocky Mountains, was considered a failure until some 
preventive or remedy for those diseases might be discovered. At the same time the finest 
European grapes were grown so successfully and abundantly in California that the price 
of wine and table-grapes was reduced below the cost of their production in this part of 
the United States. 

But owing to the fact that some exceptionally favored regions were exempt from 
cryptogamic maladies, and to the love and enthusiasm entertained for the grape by some 
of its old cultivators, its culture was still maintained. 

Now, however, with the discovery of a remedy for grape diseases, renewed confidence 
to successful grape-growing has been inspired and, encouraged by many of our veteran 
viticulturists, we yielded to the flattering demand for a new edition. 

Mr. B. T. Galloway, Chief of Division of Vegetable Pathology, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, has kindly prepared for this edition an article on the Diseases of the Grape 
and their Treatinent. 

The classification of the true grape-vines, by our late Dr. Geo. Engelmann, —the last 
work of this great botanist,—has been continued, as it were, by the studies and observ- 
ations of Prof. T. V. Munson, illustrated by photo-gravures from nature. 

Prof. C, V. Riley, whom health considerations forced to resign the honorable position 
of Chief of U. 5. Entomological Department, before his departure for Europe, kindly 
revised the article (contained in previous editions) on Insects of the Grape. 

The excellent treatise on grafting, after the French of the late lamented Aimé 
Champin, also the articles on planting, training, pruning and wine-making, have been 
revised and enlarged by us with the kind assistance of eminent practical viticulturists. 

In fact, the Grape Manual is largely a new work, containing interesting, instructive 
and valuable information to the cultivator of the grape and furnishing a work rich in 
material for a record of past failures, present hopes and progress in viticulture. 

Another improvement, herein attempted, is the descriptive part of our Catalogue, 
which makes it a complete dictionary of all American varieties, old and new; a very 
valuable feature long desired for various reasons, though objected to by some on account 
of excessive voluminousness. But the typographical arrangement employed makes the 
greater or less importance and general popularity of varieties recognizable at a glance. 

The completeness of our list may also prove valuable to collectors and experimenters, 
and should aid producers of new varieties in avoiding the duplication of names. 

We have endeavored to give correct and accurate descriptions, made clearer by many 
portraits, true to nature, and have tried to avoid overdrawn or exaggerated illustrations. 

Yet, with all that, we are aware of deficiencies in this work, and while we feel as 
though we had fallen short of the end we aimed at, we still hope that, ‘‘after all, it will 
be of some use to mankind.’’ 


BUSH & SON & MEISSNER. 


{[ FROM FIRST EDITION, 1869. ] 


Our suecuss in grape growing, and in the propagation 
of grape-vines, has been highly satisfactory, in fact, far 
beyond our expectations. In view of the very great 
competition of even large, well-known and long-estab- 
lished nurseries, this success is highly ilattering, and 
has cneouraged us to increase our etforts. 

We cdo not pretend to furnish “better and cheaper vines 
than enn be afforded by any other establishment.” ATL 
we do claim is, that we hope to merit a reasonable share 
of patronage, the continued confidence of our ¢ustom- 
ers, and @ fair profit. 

In this connection, we cannot refrain from referring 
with a certain pride to the voluntary assurances of sat- 
isfaction we have received. Desiring to return our 
thanks to ouy customers in an uppropriate and tangible 
form, and to respond to a desire often expressed by our 
correspondents, we conchided to present them with a 
tine Jilustrated and Descriptive Catalogue, wherein the 
characteristic and relative merits of our different va- 
rielies are clearly stated. 

We leave it to others to judge of its merits. We tried 
to produce something better than a mere price list, 
something that will be interesting aud useful to pro- 
gressive grape culturists, aid have not spared tune, 
labor or money in preparing it. 


it has become customary to prefix to a Deseriptive 
Catalogue of fruits and flowers some brief directions 
for their cultivation, and we have been urged ta do the 
same. 

We are aware, however, that some sbort and very in- 
complete directions, “a few hints,” do more harm than 
goad. They generally serve only to confuse the tyro or 
misrepresent grape growilg as a very easy matter, re- 
quiring no larger outlay of capital, nor any more knowl- 
edge, Skill and Jabor than is necessary to produce a. 
crop of corn. This we do Not wish to do. But, on the 
other hand, we are also aware that the excellent but 
somewhat costly books on grape eulture, by Fuller, 
Ilusmuann, Strong, and others, are not purchased by 
every grape grower. Moreover, considerable progress 
has been made in grape culture since these books wert 
written. Thus we came to the coneclasion that a short. 
manual, containing plain directions In regard to_the 
planting, culture and training of grape-vines, and of- 
fered for less than its cost, would be welcoinc: and while 
we lay little claim to originality, we hope that this 
Catalogue may afford pleasure and profit to some of 
those at least into whose hands it may come. 


FSIPOR BUSH & SON. 


[ FROM INTRODUCTION TO SECOND EDITION, 1875. ] 


Six years, embracing the most disastrons and the 
most favorable seasons to grape culture. have elapsed 
since the first edition of this Catalogue. Our experience 
has been enriched, observations have been ede on old 
and some new varieties, but above all, one circumstance, 
the discovery of the Grape Root-louse, the Phylloxera, 
has led to a new, RADICAL stndy of the American 
grape-vines. 

Our business as grape growers and propagators as- 
sumed such large dimensions that we discarded the 
eulture and propagation of smull fruits, etc., and de- 
voted all the space of our grounds, all our means, cares 
and attention to GRAPE CULTURE ONLY AND EXCLUS- 
IVELY, for which we have unusual facilities, and a most 
favorable soil and location. This enables us to raise a 
superior stock, and to make it more udvantageous to 
the public, and even to the leading nurseries of other 
branches of horticultnre, to deal with us, whose grape- 
nursery business is now admitted to be one of the first 
and most extensive of its kind in the United States of 
America. 


We owe our reputation to our determination to give 
complete satisfaction, and to deserve the entire conti- 
dence of our customers. 

We have no seedlings of our own, and impartially 
recommend such varieties only, new or old, as have real 
superior merit, and while the demand compels us to 
disseminate some inferior varieties (Hartford for in- 
stance) and untried novelties, over-praised, perhaps, 
by their originators, our Descriptive Catalogue shall 
save the reader from some of the bitter disappointments 
which grape growers bave so often experienced. 

We have carefully endeavored to avoid all undue 
praise, and to mention the shortcomings of even our 
best varieties; we especially desire to warn against the 
error of considering ANY variety fit for universal culti- 
vation. To this end astudy ot the CLASSIFICATION of 
our grapes in the Manual, is earnestly recommended. 
Many failures will thus be avoided which have blasted 
the Neace! so prevalent ten years ago throughout the 
country, With regard to grape culture. 


f FROM PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION, 1888. ] 


The BUSHBERG CATALOGUE has become a tude mecum 
of American grape-growers; it has also been translated 
into Freneh and italian, an honor probably never be- 
fore bestowed on any nurserymin’s fruit catalogue. 
Its reprint has long been demanded, but we could not 
consent thereto until we had Jeisure to thoroughly re~ 
vise it. The experience and researches of these eight 
years, sinee the issue of the second edition, enable us to 
rectify some of its defects, tospeak more detinitely of 
the merits and demerits of many varieties, then new 
and untried. and to add a very targe number of NEW 
GRAPES which have since been produced or introduced. 

The AMERICAN GRAPH has also become of greater and 
more comprehensive importance by virtue of its now 
well established Phylloxera-resisting qualities, and, 
though grown in Europe chiefly as a gratting stock for 
their favorite kinds, every variety has been tested 
there; thus enabling us to add to our own opinion that 
of the best foreign connoisseurs. Nor have we neg- 
leeted to consult the views of other grape-growers, 
and to avail ourselves of the many valuable essays on 
the grape, written by eminent horticultural authors. 

Dr. GEORGE IEXGELMANN, the celebrated botanist, has 
enhanced the valuc of our Catalogue by revising for it 
his CLASSIFICATION OF THE TRE GRAPE-VINES OF TITLE 
Uxivtep States. le has, in faet, entircly re-written it. 
lle has also favored us with ashort essay on the Dis- 
EASES OF THE GRAPE —Mildeo and Rot. We are well 
aware that this chapter is still very defective, nor can 
the subject be satisfactorily treated until seientilic re- 
secnrehes apd experiments may have found some prac- 


tical means of curing or protecting our vineyards from 
these pests, not less destructive to our vineyards than 
the Phylloxera to those of Europe. 

tn this revised edition will also be found a far more 
exhaustive article 0} GRAFTING than was presented in 
the former. Our experience in this now so important 
operation, and the excellent work of Aimg CHAMPIN, on 
the same subject, enable us to furnish a chapter whieh 
to many may be both valuable and interesting. 

Assisted by Prof. C. V. Ribty, Chief U.S. Entomolog- 
jecal Commission, we bave been enabled to amplify the 
chapter on INSECTS by a brief aceount of the beneficial 
species, useful to the grape-grower. 

At the repeated request of a large number of grape- 
growers, we huve added a few hints on the subject of 
WINE-MAKING, Which may not be quite useless to begin- 
ners, though we have not changed our opinion (ex- 
ee in former edition) as to the necessity of practical 
knowledge and experience, in order to succeed. 

But far nore than the GrapE MANUAL has the 
DescriIprive part of this Catalogue been auginented. 

The favorable and highly complimentary opinions 
voluntarily expressed by our most prominent horti- 
culturists, with regard to the previous cdition (1875), 
permit us to hope that this new one will meet with w 
still more favorable reeeption. 

That it may be useful to our grape-growers and ¢n- 
hance their love of Lhe noblest fruit and its culture, is 


the wish of 
BUSIE & SON & MEISSNER. 
Bushberg, Mo., October, 1883. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


We could fill a book with voluntary testimonials of prominent Horticulturists, Grape-growers and 
Nurserymen, who favored us with their commands, and to whom we may contidently refer, but we 
flatter ourselves that onr reputation is so well established, that testimonials are unnecessary. 


Opinions of some Prominent Horticulturists and from the Press 


ON THE THIRD EDITION. 


[From the ox. MARSHALL P. WILDER, wMass., President 
afmerican Pomological Society.| 


DORCHESTER, Junuary 14, 1554. 
“Twas greatly pleased with your Catalogue, not only 
for its elecancée and the useful information which it 
contains, but to see how enterprising you are in keeping 
up with the age in grape culture. Surely you have be- 
come an acknowledged authority.” 
MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


[From PETER BARRY, of EUwanger Jj Barry, Vice-Presi- 
dent American Pomological Socicty.| 
ROCHESTER, December 4, 1583. 
“Vour Grape Manual and Catalogue is a work of great 
value, issued in excellent style.” 
P. BARRY. 


[From Wa. SAUNDERS, Supt. Experimental Station, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. | 
WASHINGTON, 1D). C., November 28, 1583. 
“Such a work deserves juore than the stereotyped 
form of compliment. It is at once the BEST CATALOGUE 
and the BEST MANUAL on American grapes that has yet 
been published.” 
WILLIAM SAUNDERS. 


[From Pror. W. J. BEAL, Secretary American Pomologicat 
Society.” 
LANSING, Mich., November 30, 1888. 
‘Tt is a grand work—far ahead of anything of the 
kind 1 know of in this country.” 
W. J. BEAL. 


[from ROBERT MANNING, Esy.. Seeretary Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. | 


Boston, Deceiber, 1883. 
“The Bushberg Catalogue is a treatise on the Botany, 
Cultivation. Diseases, Insect enemies, and Varieties of 
American Grapes, rather than a Catalogue, as that is 
commonly understood. I am glad to know that the 
revious editions have been translated into French and 
talian—an honor whieh they certainly deserved. 
know of no better Manual of everything relating to 
American grapes. It should be in every public library, 
and in the hands of every American grape grower.” 
ROBERT MANNING. 


[Frou the Originator of ROGERS Hybrids. | 
SALEM, Mass., December 28, 1583. 

“Thanks for your most valuable Catalogue of Grapes 
und Vines. Itis the most valuable treatise on this sub- 
ject I have yet seen. I notice one little inaccuracy, 
where you say the grapes of mine were produced ina 
small garden in Revbury, Mass. It should read Salen, 
Mass., where 1 now reside. Yours, truly, 


EpWARD S. ROGERS. 


legis 


[From the Rural New Yorker.’ Feb, 23, 188-4,] 


Bushberg Illusrated Catatogue of American Grape-vines. 
Bush §- Son § Meissner, Bushberg, Mo, 


a was glad to see, ina late number of the Rrnan New 
VORKER, some extracts Trom this excellent work, ac- 
ee peniqd by lustrations of the most approved 
methods of grafting the vine, for (his is probably one of 
the best and most practical articles on this subject. yet 
published. 1 would like also to express my approval of 
the entire work, for it seems to have been written care- 
fully and conscientiously, and certainly contains a 
larger amount of valuable information in referenee to 
Ainerican grape-vines than any catalogue | have 
ever seen. The article upon the classification of 
American vines by means of their peculiarities of 
growth, the unfolding of the leaves, their wood-growth, 
and the size, weight and configuration of the seeds, is 
both curious and interesting, and is probably a step in 
advance toward the solution of a most diftheult prob- 
Iem. The articles upon planting, pruning and cultiva- 


mt POWwLATL, 


[Pron Geornek ELLWANGER, Proprietor Mount Lope 
Nurseries.) 
RocueEstTeR, N. V., December 27, 1583, 
“Ht isawork of great valne,and farin advance of any 
work of the kind.” 
GEO. ELLWANGER. 
(From Prov. T. J. Brrrritn, of the Tilinois Industrial 
University.) 
CHAMPAIGN, IIL, November 30, 1583. 
“It surpasses in juterest and exceHence anything of 
the kind with which I am acquainted, whether pro- 
duced at home or abroad.” ; 
T. J. BURRILL. 


[From CG. ONDERDONK, the Pioneer Viticulturist of Southern 
Texas. | 
Victoria, Texas, November 27, 1883, 
“The old edition was very valuable, and the new edi- 
tiou is avast improvement. You have done American 
viticulture a valuable service.” 
GILBERT ONDERDONK, 


[From Pror. T. V. Munson, Esq.) 

DENISON, Texas, December 1, 1583. 
“| think your modesty in simply calling it a‘ Catalogue’ 
does the great work an injustice. It isa most complete 
and valuable treatise on American grapes. . . . Its 
coms of knowledge will make it widely songht any low.” 

T. V. Mrnson. 

[From D Ss. MARVIN, Watertown, N. Y.] 

; WATERTOWN, December, 1883. 
“1 consider it the best work we have on native grapes. 
lts new features and expansions bring it up to date. It 
is invaluable to the grape-grower. I would not sell my 
copy for 35, without being able to replace it with an- 

other.” ; 
DS ae ESR aie 


[From Prov. FLANCHON, Director “ La Vigne Ameri- 

caine,” ete.) 

Cette troisieme edition @un ouvrage déju plein du 
valeur, est une oeuvre compléetement ranouvellee par 
les additions ct les modifications que vous y avez intro- 
duites. J’ai beaucoup engagé Mons. L. Bazille a en 
faire latraduction. . . . Unlivre que peut rendre en 
Europe des grands services et qual est bon de mettre a 
la portée du plus grand nombre de vignerons. 

PLANCHON. 


NOTE —We regret very much the loss of a number of 
valuable testimoninis destroyed by the great tire on 
last Christinas eve, which laid our St. Louis office in 


ashes. 
BUsll & SON & MEISSNER. 


NOTE]. 


tion are practical and good, and just what the novice 
requires to guide him to suecess. The articles also 
upon the diseases of the vine aud upon injurious insect 
are full, and contain the latest and most inteHigent 
views upon those subjects. In the catalogue and des- 
eriptions of the great number of American vines which 
have appeared, the writer, who is supposed to be the 
senior member of the firm, is doubtless influenced by 
his locality and also by his evident love for this “noblest 
fruit.’ In some instances he is, perhaps, 


“To their faults a little blind, 
And to their virtues very kind.” 


But, as a rule, | believe the deseriptions are fair and 
vubissed, and as reliable as they could well be nade. 
lt is not only a very complete descriptive catalogue, 
but a valuable contribution to our stock of grape 
knowledge which deserves the thanks of all interested 
in the subject of American grape culture. 

Delaware, Olito. Gro. W. CAMPBELL. 


BRIEF EDITORIAWT NOVES:—Comunued: 


{From the ‘Cultivator and Country Gentleman” Jan. 1884.) 


Grape Catalogue,—We lave received from Bush & Son 
& Meissner, of Bushberg Mo., their Iastrated Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of American Grapes and Grape Growers’ 
Manual, a large pamphlet of 150 pages, half of which is 
oveupied with very complete descriptions of the many 
known American varieties, and copious illustrated in- 
structions are furnished for the management of the 
vines. .\ convenient descriptive index is given to the 
240 descriptious. This catalogue appears to have been 
prepared with great care, and will be valuable to grape 
zrowers. 


{From the “Farmer's Home Journal,’ Louisville, Ky., 
December, TSS83,] 


Grape Catalogue.—By far the most complete and valn- 
able essay on the grape, its varieties and their culture, 
is the Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue, issned by 
Bush & Son & Meissner, Bushberg, Mo. We have re- 
ceived from them a copy of the third edition, which 
has just been issued. It is eight years since the second 
edition was prepared, and this latter publication con- 
tains the vast information and experience that have 
been aceumulated during these years, so prolific in new 
varieties, and so full of investigation by men of science 
and skill. {[t is worth five times the price to any grape 
crower, and we urge every one to procure a copy, 2s 
they will find it invaluable as a work to study, and 
then to use as a book of reference. 


[From the “American Garden“ N.Y. Dec.. 1888.) 

Bush § Son § Meissner, Bushberg, Mo.— Wustrated 
Deseriptive Cutulogue of American Grape Vines. This 
handsome pamphlet, of over one hundred und fifty 
pages is not as its title might indicate, a mere nursery- 
man’s price list. In faet, it contains no prices at all, 
but isa complete mannil, treating of everything per- 
taining to the treatment and culture of Grapes. The 
descriptive list of varieties, up to the present time, is 
the most complete and reliable work of the kind ever 
published. 


[Prom the “Weekly Sun,” New York, Janu. 9, 1884.) 
A.S. PoLLer, Agricultural Editor. 

4 Valuable Catalogue.—We are frequently reminded of 
the great amount of valuable information that is being 
disseminated in dealers’ catalogues, but have met none 
that exeelled in this respect the Bushberg catalogue of 
crape-vines, published by Bush & Son & Meissuer, of 
Bushherg, Mo. This is not merely a catalogue, but an 
extended treatise on the vine. commencing with a thor- 
ough scientific review and deseription of all our native 
species, written expressly for this work by Dr. George 
Engelmann, of St. tenis’ who has probably given more 
time to the study of our indigenous grapes than any 
other living botanist. If next gives an essay on the 
diseases of the vine, which is followed by a chapter on 
inscets injurious to it, and the various methods of prop- 
agation, all very fully illustrated. Fullinstructions in 
pruning and training the vines are also given, aud, 
upon the whole, we do not hesitate to say that the work 
fur surpasses anything of the kind ever published in 
any country or language for the price. 


[Extracts from the Introduction to the French Edition.’85 ] 


“Le livre de MM, Bush et Meissner est plein 
des ensiguements mutuals que les Etats-Unis et la 
France se sont donneés sur la culture des vignes résist- 
wotes, Cl eel cohange de services nést hereusement pas 
pres de cesser. En tout eas, Vocuvre de nos ainis 
de Saint Louis, enrielic des savants travaux d’Engel- 
mann ct de Riley, gardait pour nous une originalité, une 
valeur de premicr ordre au point de vie ampélograph- 
Tape. Homneur done et remerciements anx Ane 
pélographes de Bushberg! leur travail est la base solide 
sur laquelle Pexpérience de Europe, unie a celle de 
PAmeérigqe, ¢diliera peu a peu iy connaissance seien- 
lifique et pratique des vignes Américaines.” 

A-TE. PRANCIION, 
Montpellier, le 3 fevrier 1984. 


{From the “National Tribune.” Waskinyton, D. €., Decem- 
ber G, 1883.) 

New Catalogue by Bush § Son § Meissner, Bushberg, Jeffer- 
son Co., Mo, 


We make no hesitation in giving our opinion on the 
above, viz.: that we consider it the inmost valuable cata- 
logne ever gotten up on American grapes. More than 
this, tt is, in some respects, by far the best manual 
which has yet appeared on this subject. 


[From “Colman’s Rural World,” December, 1883] 


SAMUEL MILLER, Horticultural Editor. 


The Bushberg Grape Catalogue.—We are often asked hy 
begiuners what work on grape-growing is the best to 
to get, and for a good while referred thei to Iusmanun’s 
work on grapes and wine. But this one above referred 
to, contains about all the information that the previous 
works have, anda large amount of valuable informa- 
tion never before published on the subject. For forty 
years | have been getting every work on the grape that 
f could hear of, and consider this of Bush & Son & 
Meissner the most valuable work of the kind yet pub- 
lished in the English language: and it shonld be in the 
possession of every man that grows grapes, or intends 
doing it. It teaehes the beginner from the first start so 
plainly, that it is impossible toerr, and the description 
of varieties along with the classifying the different 
fumilies of grapes is complete, 


[From the “Rural New Yorker,” December, 1883.) 
ELBERT S. CARMAN, Editor. 


The Bushberg Ulustrated Catalogue of American 
Grape Vines, third revised edition. This is the most 
valuable treatise on the Americau grape ever publish- 
ed, and we should be glad if it were in the hands of 
every one of our readers. 


[From the “ Gardener's Monthly,” January, 1834.) 
THOMAS MEEHAN, Editar. 


Tilustrated Descriptive Catalogue of American Grape-vines, 
by Bush § Son § Meissner. 


This is really a scientific treatise, embracing every- 
thing that any one cnn want to know about grape- 
srowing or Wine-making, and we believe nothing like it 
has ever been produced by any horticultural Dusiness 
tirm—certainly not in this country. Like all catalogues 
of nurseryimen,it will be of great valuc to those who want 
to plant, and, unlike many, will have an honored place 
asa permanent addition to a well-ordered Jibrary. 


[From the “Ohio Farmer,” January, ISS.) 


Bushberg Catalogue. — An excellent manual on the 
grape, containing over 150 pages. This is the third edi- 
tion, revised and brought down to date. The instrac- 
tions on planting, culture, selections, insects, diseases, 
cte.. ete., are complete, and the catalogue invalnable 
to the grape grower, containing as it does descriptions 
of all recognized useful varieties. 


Ans dem Vorwort gur deutiden Uusgabe, Berlin. 


BHereits fillen MHunderte von Vartelaten amerifantjber Urten die 
Kataloge, in weldhen aud fiir unfern verwshnten Gaumen vortrefflicde 
Weins und Tafeltraubenforten enthalien find... . Die Firma 
Bush & Son & Meissner in Bujhberg bei St. Louis, Mio., Befigerin 
emer Der grapten Mebfaduleu, welche ibe Gefdaft nlcht nur vom praf- 
tijcben, fondern aud vom wifjenfdafttihen Standpuntte aus betreibt, 
bat fon vor mebreren Sabren einen Mebfatalog herausgegeben, 
welcber nicht alletn mehrere Hundert amerifanifhe WUrten und Barte- 
laten aufgablt, fondern bet etner jeden die in Amerifa und aud in 
Arantreid gewonnenen Grjahrungen fiser ten Wert ber Lrauben und 
reren Widerftandsfahigkert tefpricht ... . Dtefe bedentente, mit 
gabireihen Guftrationen verjebeue ampelograpbijdhe UWrbeit mute 
bald in giveiter und dritter vermebrter Uuflage erfdeinen und als Be- 
wei fiir die Bortrefflichfeit bes Buches mag auch der Umftaud ange 
fabrt werten, dap es bereits in franzofifder und in italientfcher Sprache 
erf&ienen ift. 

Klojfteruenburg, Oftern 1885. 

WU. vou Vaso. 


GRAPE MANUAL. 


ORIGIN, CLIMATE AND SOIL. 
HE GRAPE. the longest known, the ear- 
liest cultivated of all fruits. when and 
where did it originate? ”~Neath what suns did 
the first grape-tendril twine into rich luxuri- 
ance’ What hands gathered its first luscious 
berries? Who can tell? 

Long before research folded back the cur- 
tains of time, long before the breath of history 
erystalized incident and event, the ‘‘ amethyst 
elusters’’ of the grape ripened under sunny 
skies. Veiled in myth, clothed in the shades 
of the past, gleaming from legend and fable, 
it comes to us breathing suggestions of sylvan 
deities. Greek festivals and Egyptian rites. 
Biblical figures rise before us as we ponder 
on its origin, and Kings, whose very names 
are now forgotten, crowd hy on time’s re- 
motest blue. 

The bible itself tells us how, after the great 
flood, Noah planted a vine which, according 
to legend, was a gift from God, himself. 

Greek mythology ascribes to Bacchus the 
honor of having brought the first vine from 


=) 
India; the ancient Thracians (Bulgarians) 


considered the vine a gift of Dionysus, the 
god of vegetation. 

According to Egyptian tradition Africa 
owed the grape-vine to Osiris: grape-stones 
(seeds) were found with mummies from 
Egyptian tombs of more than three thousand 
years ago ; as also among the remains of Swiss 
and Italian lake dwellings of the Bronze-age. 

In Greece, wine was already in general use 
during the Homeric and Hesiodic times, and 
it was from the islands of the Ionian and 
Egean seas that the seeds of an inexhaustible 
civilization were thrown on the world. 

Turning from myth to ancient history, we 
find that some three thousand and two hun- 
dred years ago, when Moses, leader of Israel, 
sent men to search the land of Canaan—their 
promised land—and bring of its fruit, two of 
these mnessengers, coming to Hebron, where, 
in the double cave of Abraham, their fore- 
fathers were sleeping. cut down a branch with 
one cluster of grapes, and bore it between 
them, upon a staff, to the children of Israel] 
in the wilderness, showing them the fruit of 
the land, which they described as ‘‘a land 
flowing with milk and honey.’’* 


*That eluster of grapes, seen through the glass of 
tradition, has been wonderfully magnified, both as to 
size and weight. Nyperbolisms are not surprising— 
should not be surprising—when we consider that they 
are not very rare in our own day, in the history of our 
own times even. Popular fancy is ever inelined to 
magnify; the more so in events of antiquity, events 
-of a period when the printing press did not exist, and 
when there were no exact observers or critics; and 
what unbridled fancy has invented is carried as tradi- 
tion from generation to generation, from one century 
to another until it is believed and repeated, even by 
men of science. Thus we find in “Wimer’s Biblical 
Encyclopedia” (Germ., 3d edition, vol. II, p. 684) the 
following: Stephen Schulz who, about the middle of 
last eentury, traveled for several years through Eu- 
rope, Asia and Afriea, and published a work of 5 vols. 
concerning his travels, found on the southern Libunon 
a vine with elusters one ell long, weighing 12 pounds, 
whose berries were of the size of small plums. Forth- 
with “Ilsitto’s English Cyclopedia of Biblical Knowl- 
edge (vol. III, p. 1071;) repeats the statements, refer- 
ring them to the same souree, Schulz and other 
travelers. Yet, in the simple biblical narrative, there 
is not one word to justify such legendary exageration, The 
incident took place at the time of the first ripe grapes 
{Numb. XIII, v. 20), und the messengers, having to 
earry the fruit over 2 very long journey, afoot, besides 
being burdened with pomegranates and figs, wisely 


resorted to this—then commonu—inanner of transport- | 


ing the grapes. That clusterof grapes was, doubtless, 
fine and large, especialiy compared with the small 
Egyptian grapes familiar to the Israelites; but there 
is no ground for believing them larger than tho-e grow- 
ing there at the present time. llad they been of such 
phenomenal size and weight as legendary writers 
elaim and as some modern travelers pretend to have 
seen, so important a fuet would have been mentioned 
by the men who carried them and whose report to the 
Israelites was intended to induce their people to at 
once gO up and possess the good land. Reference to 
this lund occurs quite frequently in the bible. It is 
there spoken of (Deutr. VII, 7-9) as ‘a land of wheat 
und barley, and vines and fig trees and pomegranates; 
a land of olive oil and honey.” And, in his last bles- 
sing, Moses speaks “of the precious fruits,” but no- 
where is their large size alluded to; nor do we believe 
that clusters of grapes weighing ten pounds eaeh or 
more have ever been found anywhere. The immense 
vines raised and grown in England, lately also in 
California, under glass proteetion, are jusily cele- 
brated, and have produced annual erops of from 1,700 
to 2,000 bunehes; but these are not very large, averag- 
ing 3{ Ibs. eaeh. True, the art of gardeners has pro- 
duced some single clusters of European grapes (Black 
Hamburgh, White Nice, Raisin of Calabria,) grown for 
exhibition, weighing from 20 to 25 lbs., but never has 
been found an uncultivated grape, in any part of the 
world, of which one single bunch weighed half as 
much. 


2 Climate, Soil. etc. 


BUSHBERG CATALOGUE. 


Grape Localities. 


The dim legendary outlines of Rome’s ancient 
history show us that Numa Pompilius (670 B.C.), 
the suceessor of Romulus, ordered the use of 
pure wines at sacrificial ceremonies and pro- 
hibited the eustomary pouring of wine on the 
funeral pyre of the dead. 

Alexander the Great found the wild vine in 
India’s spicy forests; and the mountains of Fir- 
distan in Persia probably supplied the vines 
which, eultivated more than a thousand yeurs 
ago, produeed the famous wine of Shiraz, sti. 
celebrated throughout the East. 

Thus, from time immemmorial, the attention 
of all nations has been eccupied with the cultiva- 
tion of the vine wheresoever its fruit will ripen. 

But whether the Grape-vine is a native of 
Asia, and has followed the footsteps of man 
from the shores of the Caspian Sea, and ‘‘in- 
tertwined its tendrils with civilization and 
refinement in every age,’’? or whether the 
thousands of varieties that now exist spring 
from different primordial forms or species, 
certain it ig that, although the Grape-vine 
may be found in Europe from the Tropic of 
Cancer to the Baltic Sea, and in America 
from the Gulf to the Lakes, the vine is never- 
theless peculiarly the growth of definite cli- 
matic conditions ; so much so that even in its 
most adapted climate there are often seasons 
if not of actual failure, at least of an imper- 
fect development of its fruit. From long 
and careful observations of temperature and 
moisture, in years of success and failure, we 
have finally arrived at some definite conclu- 
sions respecting the meteorological influences 
affecting the grape.* 

ist. No matter how excellent the soil, if 
there is a less average than fifty-five degrees, 
Fahr., of temperature for the growing months 
of April, May and June, and a less average 
than sixty-five degrees for the maturing months 
of July, August and September, there can be 
no hope of success; and where the tempera- 
ture averages sixty-five degrees for the former 
months and seventy-five for the latter, other 
conditions being equal, fruit of the greatest 
excellence can be raised, and wine of the 
greatest body can be produced. t 

2d. When there is an average rainfall of 
six inches for the months of April, May and 
June, and an average of 5 inches (126 mm. ) 


for the months of July. August and. Septem- 
ber, though other conditions were favorable, 
we cannot succeed in raising grapes. When 
the average rainfall for the first months is not 
more than four inches, and the average for 
the latter is not more than three inehes 
(75 mm.), other conditions favorable, the 
hardy varieties can be cultivated with suc- 
cess. But where there is less average rain- 
fall than five inches for April, May and June, 
and a less average than two inches in July, 
August and September, all other conditions 
being favorable, fruit of the best quality can 
be raised, and wine of the greatest body and 
excellence can be made. The humidity of 
the atmosphere in some countries, the dryness 
of the air in others, will, of course. materially 
change the proportion of rainfall required 
for, or injurious to the grape. Here, a clear 
sky and dry atmosphere, high temperature 
and very little rainfall for the latter three 
months, and a less change of temperature 
than fifty degrees, Fahr., in twenty-four 
hours, any time of the year, are favorable 
conditions for success. 


With regard to the necessity of attention 
to the most advantageous climatie conditions, 
says Mr. William Saunders (the eminent su- 
perintendent of the Experimental Gardens of 
the U. S$. Department of Agriculture). ~-It is 
enough to remark, that where these are favor- 
able, good crops of fruit are the rule. and that 
too, even in the absence of experience in 
cultivation; but in unfavorable locations the 
application of the highest attainments in the 
art and science of grape culture, so far as 
relates to pruning manipulations or culture 
and management of soil, will not insure suc- 
cess. Grape culture has now reached a point 
from which but little further progress can be 
made without a close recognition of the re- 
quirements of the plant, in connection with 
local climatic conditions, the most important 
being that of freedom from heavy dews (free- 
dom from those cryptogamic diseases—mil- 
dew and rot). ‘The topographical configura- 
tion of a locality is of far more importance 
than its geographical formation. Where the 


*James S. Lippincott: Climatology of American 
Grapes.—/d. Geography of Plants—U. S. Agr. Reports, 
1862 and 1863—Dr. J. Stayman: The Meteorological In- 
fluences affecting the Grape. 

+In both hemispheres the profitable culture of the vine 
ceases within 30 degrees of the Equator, unless in very 
elevated situations, or in insular localities tempered 
by sea breeze. And in the old world, in Europe, it 
extends 10 about 50 degrees north. 

Along the Thames, without the walls, the old Roman 
Vineyards still put forth green leaves and erude 
clusters, in the plains of East Smithfield, in the fields 
of St. Giles’ and on the site where now stands Ifatton 
Gardens. The question whether or not real vineyards 
were grown, or real wine nade from them in England, 
has been a very vexed question among the antiquaries. 
But it is scarcely possible to read Peggs’ dispute with 
Daines Barrington in the Archwologia without decid- 
ing both questions in the aftirmative.—See Archzol., 


vol. II], p. 53. An engraving of the Saxon wine press 
is given in StRUTT’s Herda. Vineyards fell into dis- 
use, either by treaty with France, or Gascony falling 
into the hauds of the English. But vineyards w: re 
eultivated by private gentlemen as late as 1621. Our 
first wines from Bordeaux appear to have been im- 
ported about 1154, by the marriage of IHfenry IT. with 
Sleanor of Aquitaine.—From “ Iarold,” the last of the 
Saxon Kings, by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Vol. J, 
chapter I}. 


In the Southern hemisphere, the Cape of Good Hope 
just falls within the latitude occupied by the grape. 
nthe North it extends to Lake Superior and parts of 
Southern Canada, Ottawa, Ontario. But where the 
winter cold is extreme, it is necessary uot only to cover 
with earth, but also to provide for a liberal covering 
of snow by placing windbreaks of boards at intervals, 
or ever-green boughs to collect and hoid the snow. 


Localities. 
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atinospheric conditions are favorable, satis- 
factory results may be obtained, even from 
poor soils, but in ungenial climates the very 
best soils will not guarantee success.’’ 

Moreover, with our present and increasing 
facilities of transportation, grape culture on 
a large scale cannot be remunerative, except 
in favorable localities which will produce the 
best quality almost every year with certainty. 
Where the production is low in guality and 
quantity, and often entirely fails, grape cul- 
ture may exist on a small scale for home use 
and market, but on a large scale it will not 
reward the vintner’s labor, and would finally 
be abandoned. As California in the West, 
so does Virginia in the East, and parts of 
Texas and Arkansas in the South, seem to 
possess the best localities for grape culture 
ona very large scale. But lately a locality 
has been found in the southwestern section 
of Missouri which promises to surpass most 
others east of the Rocky Mountains—uniting 
most advantageous atmospheric conditions 
(ozone). altitude and the proper soil—namely, 
the Ozark Mountains, which are no mountains, 
but mostly high rolling table lands, extend- 
ing through the southern tiers of her counties 
to Northwest Arkansas, reaching an altitude 
of 1,500 feet: being above the heavy, muggy 
atmosphere prevailing over the great Missis- 
sippi basin, and thereby indicating a com- 
parative freedom from rot and mildew, the 
great drawbacks of successful grape culture. 

There are only a few countries where the 
grape will, in favorable seasons, grow to per- 
fection, and there is no country in the world 
where all kinds of grapes would succeed. 
Species found in the lower latitudes will not 
flourish if removed further north; the natives 
of higher altitudes will not endure the south- 
ern heat; the Scuppernong cannot ripen 
north of Virginia; the Fox grape of the North 
will scarcely grow in the lower regions of 
Carolina and Georgia; a vine which produces 
delicious grapes in Missouri may become very 
inferior in the most favored localities of New 
Hampshire. 

Thus the climate, the mean temperature as 
well as the extremes, the length of the grow- 
ing season, the relative amount of rain, the 
ameliorating influence of lakes and_ large 
rivers, the altitude as well as the soil, have 
an almost incredible influence on various 
varieties of grapes; and a judicious choice 
of locations adapted to the grape, and of 
varieties adapted to our location, its climate 
and soil, is therefore of the first importance. 

‘* No one grape is suited to all localities ; 
neither is there any one locality which is 
suited to all grapes; and we must not expect 
that any one variety will be found possessing 


the most desirable qualities that will be suited 
to all localities.’—G. W. Campbell. 

Wm. Saunders, Superintendent of U. S. 
Experimental Gardens at Washington, D. C., 
says: ‘Our native grapes are destroyed by 
winter frosts because they have been sub- 
jected to mildew in summer, and it is only in 
special localities that all kinds grow well. 
The most generally cultivated grapes are 
confessedly not those of the best quality 
either for table or for wine.’’ 

‘*The best grape climates are those where 
there are least dews, and wherever we find 
specially favored localities, we will find this 
partial or total exemption from heavy dews. 
This has long ago been demonstrated, and 
new grapes emanating from favored regions 
will fail to give entire satisfaction when 
grown in localities less favorably situated, 
anc thus lead to disappointment. Thisis the 
reason for so many seemingly conflicting 
opinions regarding the merits of varieties, 
aud it is unfortunate that these considera- 
tions are not better understood and recog- 
nized. When a young grape-vine loses its 
foliage by midsummer, and the green shoots’ 
remain unmatured till frost, that variety 
might as well be discarded at once; no known 
method of pruning, fertilizing or care in cul- 
tivation will help it.” 

C. L. Watrous. of Des Moines, Iowa. wrote 
in an excellent paper on ‘‘Testing New 
Fruits :’” No one can safely commend a new 
fruit for general cultivation in any region 
until it has been well tested there under all 
usual conditions, nor until after thorough 
trial, for a period equal to the usual life of 
an individual of that species. 

But because a vine does not succeed in 
one place, it is no reason that it may not be. 
of the greatest value in another which is 
suited to its character. 

Notwithstanding that over 1500 varieties 
are cultivated in Europe, yet the number of 
kinds especially adapted to the different lo- 
calities is very limited for each of them, and 
we seldom find more than three or four varie- 
ties to form the main bulk of the vineyards of 
the different sections ; each province, county 
or township even, having its own special 
favorites. This question of adaptability to 
soil and local climate is one of the greatest 
importance, and should be closely studied ny 
the intelligent grape grower if he would make 
its culture a success. No existing variety, 
and probably none that will ever be produced, 
is well adapted to general cultivation in more 
than a limited portion of this vast country. 
This limitation is not determined by isother- 
mal lines. Success or failure of a variety de- 
pends not only on degrees of heat and cold: 
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not only on earliness or lateness of seasons, 
however important factors these may also be. 
but on numerous ¢c:uses, some of which we 
cannot, so far, sufficiently understand and 
explain. We need but remember that the 
grapes we cultivate in the United States have 
originated from one or the other of several 
distinct species. or from crosses between some 
of their varieties, and that each of those na- 
tive species is found growing wild in certain 
limited portions of our country, and not at 
all in others. Thus the wild Labrusca is a 
stranger to the lower Mississippi Valley and 
westward. By observing what species grows 
in a locality, we may safely assume that cul- 
tivated varieties of the same species will 
thrive best in that locality or its vicinity 
under otherwise proper conditions. Where 
the native species does not exist, its cultivated 
varieties may for a time promise excellent 
success; but in many localities this promise 
will probably, sooner or later, end in disap- 
pointment. This has been our sad experi- 
ence even with the Concord. which is gener- 
ally considered the most reliable, healthy and 
hardy American grape. 

On the other hand this proposition seems to 
conflict with the fact that American vines of 
different species have been successfully trans- 
planted even to Europe. But it would bea 
great mistake to believe that they would suc- 
ceed in all parts of that continent. It was 
found, on the contrary, that there also some 
of our varieties which succeed well in one por- 
tion of France. for instance, entirely failed in 
others; and this only proves that we may find 
in far-off foreign lands localities which exact- 
ly correspond in soil, climate, ete., with ecer- 
tain localities in our own country, and where 
this is the case, well and good; but where 
these are different the results are unsatisfac- 
tory. In evidence we quote from the report 
of the commission, composed of some of the 
best French authorities, to the Internationa] 
Ph; Hoxera Congress, in Bordeaux, (Oct., 
1882). After giving a detailed report of 
their observations in the principal vineyards 
of France where American vines have been 
planted, they say, ‘But they (these resisting 
Americnn vines) do by no means sueceed 
equally well in sll locations. The nature of 
the terrain and the climate must be taken 
into serious consideration. But was it not 
one of the great difliculties with the French 
vines to know which variety suited such or 
such soil or aspect? How many failures were 
the consequence of bad selection! It is, of 
course, the sane with American vines, com- 
ing from widely different conditions of tem- 
perature, humidity and altitude.”’ 

Unfortunately, this has been and is even 
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The Pioneers. 


now but insufliciently understood. 

Indigenous wild grapes were found at the 
discovery of this new world ; the legend tells 
us that when the Norsemen first discovered 
this country, ‘* Hleif Erickson’’ called the 
land Vineland. As early as 1564 wine was 
made by the first colonists in Florida from 
the native grape. The Pilgrim fathers saw 
vines in abundance at Plymouth. ‘‘ Here are 
erapes, white and red. and very sweet and 
strong also.’’ wrote Jos. Edward Winslow in 
1621. Rey. Fr. Higginson. writing in 1629 
from the Massachusetts Colony says * Iix- 
cellent vines are here, up and down in the 
woods. Our governor lias already planted a 
vineyard, with great hope of increase.’’ hus, 
during the previous centuries grapes were 
cultivated, and wine has ocvasionally been 
made in America from native grapes; (the 
French settlers near Kaskaskia, Ils., made. 
in 1769, one hundred and ten hogsheads of 
strong wine from wild grapes) —‘‘ but neither 
the quality of the wine nor the price obtained 
for it offered sufticient inducement to perse- 
vere.’’—Buchanan. 

The European grape, Vitis Vinifera, was, 
therefore, considered the only true wine grape. 

In 1630, a London company sent French vig- 
nerous into the Virginia Colony to plant grape- 
vines which they had imported for the purpose ; 
the poor vignerons were unjustly blamed for 
their failure. In 1633 Wm. Penn vainly tried 
to introduce and cultivate European varieties 
in Pennsylvania. In 1790 a Swiss Colony, 
grape growers from Lake Geneva, tried to 
raise grapes and make wine in Jessamine 
County, Kentucky, but their hopes were soon 
frustrated ; their labor and fund—$10,000. a 
large amount in those days—were lost; and 
only when they commenced to cultivate an 
indigenous grape, which, however, they sup- 
posed to he from the Cape (see description of 
Alexander), they had somewhat better suc- 
cess. About twenty years later (1820) the 
Catawba and Isabella were introduced, (see 
description). These two varieties may be 
considered the principal pioneers of Ameri- 
can grape culture; but though excellent and 
snecessful at that time in many localities and 
praised by song, they did not satisfy those 
who were acquainted with the superior quality 
of the European grape and did not fully meet 
the demands of refined taste, neither for the 
table (market) nor for wine, Cour native 
wines were specially decried by importers), 
and the production of new grapes by forced 
crossing and hybridization was scarcely 
known. Our most esteemed veteran, Geo. 
W. Campbelk of Ohio, can remember when 
no grapes were known in the lake region of 
Ohio but the wild Fox and the Frost grapes 
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of the forest; hence the introduetion and 
planting of foreign grapes and their seedlings 
was still looked for. ‘The attempts with Ger- 
man, French and Spanish vines, made again 
and again, proved failures. Hundreds of 
thousands (comprising many different sorts) 
of the hest European vines were imported, 
but they all perished ‘* from the vicissitudes 
of the climate.’’ Thousands of failures are 
reeorded; not one of durable suecess; and 
Downing was fully justified in saying (/or- 
ticulturist, Jan., 1851), ** The introduction of 
the foreign grape into this country for open 
vineyard culture is tmpossible. ‘Thousands 
of individuals have tried it—the result in 
every case has been the same—a season or 
two of promise, then ttter failure.’’* 

While this faet could not be denied, the 
cause remained a mystery. All pronounced 
the European grape as ‘‘unsnited to our soil 
and climate ;’’ all attributed its failure to that 
eause. But we, and doubtless many others 
with us, could not help thiaking that ‘‘soil 
and elimate’’ cannot be the sole causes ; for 
this vast country of ours possesses a great 
many locations where soil and climate are 
quite similar to those of some parts of Europe 
where the Vinifera flourishes. Is it reason- 
able to suppose then, that none of the many 
varieties which are grown in Europe under 
such varied climatic conditions, from Mainz 
to Naples, from the Danube to the Rhone, 
should find a congenial spot in these United 
States, embracing almost every climate of 
the temperate zone? If soiland climate were 
so unsuited, how is it that the young, ten- 
(ler European vines grow so well, so promis- 
ing of sneeess, for a few seasons; in large 
cities sometimes even for several years? How 
explain the fact that the finest European 
varieties of other fruits, the pear for instance, 
are successfully grown here in some locali- 
ties, and that, but for the curculio, the Reine 
Claude and German Prunes would flourish 
here as well as there? Slight differences of 
soil and climate might well produce marked 
differences in the constitution of the vine, 


* Always excepting California, whieh was then almost 
unkuown, but which is now the greatest wine-produc- 
ing State of this country. There, from the counties 
bordering the Bay of San Francisco down to Colorado 
River, several liundred varieties of the best European 
grapes are successfully cultivated; and even since the 
appearance of the Phylloxera, evidently introduced 
from Europe on imported vines, American grapes are 
not in demand there, except for the purpose of grafting 
thereon European varieties. Recently the Soudan grape, 
i vine discovered on the banks of the Niger in Africa, 
has been introduced into California. This peculiar vine 
isan annual, but has a tuberous perennial root. The 
seeds are much like those of other grapes; the leaves 
resemble some Rotundifolia varieties of the 8. A. S. 

This Sondan grape belongs to a genus quite distinct 
from the true Vitis. Species of that kind were dissemi- 
nated in the tropic regions of Asia, Africa tin New Hol- 
Tand) and even in Mexico: but their fruit is without 
value. Besides their culture is quite impossible in the 
temperate zone 


perhaps also somewhat change the flavor and 
quality of the grapes, but could not sulli- 
ciently account for their absolute failure. 
Nevertheless most of our learned horticultur- 
ists looked then for no other cause: they 
even went so far as to teach that ‘‘if we 
really wished to acclimate the foreign grape 
here, we must go to the seeds, and raise two 
or three new generations in the American soil 
and climate.’? In obedience to these teach- 
ings, numerous fruitless attempts have heen 
made here to raise seedlings of the European 
grape that will endure our climate. Like their 
parents they seemed sueeessful for a time* 
to be soon discarded and forgotten. But, in 
absence of any satisfactory reason for 1hese 
failures, it is quite natural that renewed at- 
tempts were and are continnally made.+ In 
the spring of 1867, we ourselves imported 
from Austria about 300 rooted vines (Velt- 
liner, Blue Baden, Riesling, Tokay, Uva Pana, 
&c.), not with expectations of suceess in open 
air culture, but with a view to discover, by 
eareful observation, the real cause of failure, 
and knowing the true cause, to be then, per- 
haps, able to obviate it. The vines grew 
splendidly, but during the summer of 1869, 
though bearing some beantiful fruit, their 
foliage began to wear a yellow, sickly appear- 
ance. In 1870 many were «(lying and we al- 
most despaired of discovering the cause, when 
Prof. C. V. Riley, then our State Entomolo- 
gist, informed us that the diseovery had just 
been made in France by Planehon and Lich- 
tenstein, that the serious grape disease which 
had attacked their noble vineyards was caused 
by a root-louse (Phylloxera), which bears a 
elose resemblance to our American grapeleaf- 


* Among the seedlings of foreign grapes raised in the 
U.S., which obtained a name and fame, are: BRINKLE 
and EMInLy, raised by Peter Raabe of Philadelphia; 
BRANDYWINE, originated near Wilmington, Del.; Aa@- 
tarka and MONTGOMERY, or Merritt’s Seedling, raised by 
Dr. W. A. Royce of Newburg, N. Y. To these belong 
also CLARA and WEEHAWKEN, (see description). N. 
Grein of Hlermann, Mo., iutroduced, about twenty 
years ago, some very good new grapes, which he claimed 
(and honestly believed) to have raised from seed of the 
German Riesling. ‘lhey proved to be wot scedlings of 
the European Riesling at all, but of the American Tay- 
lor grape, and are now known as Missouri Riesling, 
Grein’s Golden, &c., (see these varieties). George Has- 
kell, a most persevering experimenter, says: “TIT raised 
many hundred vines from sceds of different foreign 
eraupes. These seeds were planted under glass, and the 
vines remained in the house two years, when they were 
removed to the open air. None of them proved healthy 
* * * they all died in afew years, though well cov- 
ered in winter. 

+ The only satisfactory method of obtaining the fine 
foreign grapes in this country, east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, is under glass, by the use of the grapery. This, 
however, so far, is done on a very limit d scale only, as 
a luxury for the table; and even there the roots of the 
vines in the outside border ure exposed to the danger 
of being infested by the PhyHoxera; so that vines graft- 
ed on American roots should be used. Those who de- 
sire and can atford to enjoy this laxury we refer for in- 
formation to Peter Tlenderson’s excellent books on 
gardening. 

Allour remarks on grape culture refer only to the 
States east of the Rocky Mountains, unless otherwise 
expressly stuted. 


6 The Phylloxera. 


gall-louse, an insect long known here. In 
1871 and since. Prof. Riley often visited our 
vineyards, as we gave him full permission and 
eheerfully assisted him to unearth both dis- 
eased and healthy vines, native and foreign, 
of every kind, in order to examine their roots 
and to study the question. By his observa- 
tions and those of Prof. Planchon, made by 
both in this country as well as in France, and 
afterwards confirmed and verified by all 
prominent naturalists, the identity of the 
American insect with the one discovered in 
France, and of the two types, the gall and 
the root-lice, has been substantiated. Thus, 
the principal cause of the absolute failure of 
European vines in this country has been dis- 
covered, but no satisfactory remedy has been 
found. So far, it seems impossible to destroy 
or to guard against this insect enemy; while 
the vigorous roots of our American vines en- 
joy a relative immunity from its injuries, the 
pest thrives on the tender roots of the Euro- 
pean vines, which readily succumb. 

The French Commission, in its report to 
the Viticultural Congress, held at Montpel- 
lier, Oct., 1874, came to the conclusion that 
‘‘In presence of the non-success obtained 
from all attempts made since 1868, with a 
view to preserve or cure our vines, and feel- 
ing that after six years of efforts in this 
direction, no process except submersion* has 
been found effective, many persons are quite 
discouraged, and see in the American vines, 
whether justly so or not, the only plank of 
safety.’’ Since that time, wheresoever the 
inmost careful, practical grape-growers and 
most scientific naturalists inet and exchanged 
their views, as at the International Congress 
held at Lyons, France, and at Saragossa, 
Spain, in 1880; at Bordeaux in 1881, the 
leading principle established has been: ‘‘ that 
the Phylloxera cannot be exterminated where 
it once infests the vineyards, nor can its in- 
troduction be prevented by any precautionary 
measures; but that there are some means 
whereby, in spite of the insect, we may yet 
save our vineyards from destruction, and en- 
joy their richly paying returns; and that the 
most practical, the simplest, cheapest and 
surest means is by planting the resisting 
American grapes.’’ Already millions of 
American grape-vines are growing in France, 


*Some insecticides are now believed to be of service, if 
correctly applied and under certain favorable condi- 
tions, in proton list the life of vines which are infested 
by the PhyHoxera. 
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hundreds of thousands in Spain, Italy, Hun- 
gary, ete. California also imported many 
cuttings of Riparia Vines to graft thereon 
their European (Vinifera) sorts which sue- 
ceed there on our Phylloxera-resisting stock. 
In Feb., 1894, Senator Fair purchased from 
us half a million of such cuttings for his new 
1000-acre vineyards near Lakeville, Cal. 
How much more, then, must we look to 
species which we find indigenous here, and 
to their descendants, for success in grape 
culture. * 

A knowledge of the distinctive permanent 
characters of our species, and a proper classi- 
fication of our varieties, referable to them, is 
of far more importance than is generally sup- 
posed.t ‘Thirty-five years ago Robert Bu- 
chanan wrote in his book on the culture of 
the grape: ‘‘'The perfection of a definite ar- 
rangement of all our varieties must remain 
for future labors, but it is to be hoped an end 
so desirable will not be lost sight of.”’ 

And while many grape-growers may skip 
over the following pages as useless, we 
hope that some of them will thank us for em- 
bodying in this catalogue the valuable treatise 
on The True Grape- Vines of the United States 
by the late Dr. Engelmann, and the *: Classi- 
fication of the Wild Grapes of North Amer- 
ica,’ by Prof. TS ¥2 Munson, 


* While our Horticulturists zealously work with confi- 
dent hopes to produce, from our indigenous species and 
their hybrids, varieties which will equal those of 
Europe, it is meet that we donot ignore the views of 
foreign Viticulturists who visit this country with the 
special purpose to study this question and examine the 
American grape. We translate from ‘‘Une Mission 
Viticole en Amerique”’ par Pierre Viala, Professor of 
Viticulture, Montpellier, France, 1889: “ The reputation 
acquired by certain new American vines was the un- 
fortunate cause of their introduction in France. On 
my return from the United States I was convinced that 
we have to count on American grafting stock, bearing 
our (European) varieties, for the reconstruetion of our 
vineyards and the preservation of the legitimate repu- 
tation to the French wines. This impression which I 
brought with me from the United States, and formed 
since in France, has verified my opinion more and more 
that 20 Americun vine is ae ae of giving us prod- 
ucts equalling in quantity and quality our indigenous 
(Europenn) vines. The most meritorious direct Ameri- 
can producers are abandoned (discarded); the mainte- 
nance of their culture in the United States is caused by 
theaction of the mildew and Black Rot which destroys 
the fruit of European vines. It may be that the lately 
discovered efficacious treatment of these diseases will 
determine the Americans of the South to constitute 
their vineyards, on Phylloxera resisting stocks, with 
our (European) vines.’—This view may be inspired by 
patriotic pride of the French Viticulturist; but it fs 
still worthy of attention. 

+ Even A. 8. Fuller, in his excellent Treatise on Grape 
Culture, written in 1866, said: ‘‘ Practically it is of little 
consequence What view is taken of these unusual forms 
(of distinct species, or marked varieties of the species), 
as the cultivator is interested in them only as varie- 
ties, and it is of no particular moment to him whether 
we have one hundred or only one native spec’es.” We 
are satisfied that he considers it of far more conse- 
quence now. 


Dr. Engelmann. 
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CLASSIFICATION. 
THE TRUE* GRAVE-VINES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
BY DR. G. ENGELMANN. 

[This paper is an elaboration of his Synopses of Amer- 
ican Grape-vines, which appeared in Riley’s Fourth 
Report of the State Entomologist of Missouri, 1872, the 
American Naturalist, 1872, VI. pp. 539-542, Riley’s Sixth 
Report 1874, pp. 70-76, and the second edition of the 
Bushberg Catalogue, 1875, pp. 4-ll. The French Trans- 
lation of same by Bazille and Pliunchon (Paris and 
Montpellier, 1876)—It has been entirely rewritten, add- 
ing many illustrations, ete., by Dr. G. Engelmann him- 
self for the third edition of the Bushberg Catalogue, 1883. 
This was his last work. He died on the 4th of Feb., 1884. 
It was reprinted in the ‘‘ Botanical Works of the late 
Geo. Engelman, edited by Wi. Trelease and Asa Gray, 
Cumbridge, Mass., 1887.] 


The Grape-vines are among the most varia- 
ble plants, even in their wild state, in which 
climate, soil, shade, humidity and perhaps 
natural hybridization, have originated such a 
multiplicity and such an intermixture of 
forms, that it is often difficult to recognize 
the original types and to refer the different 
given forms to their proper alliances. Only 
by carefully studying a large number of forms 
from all parts of the country, in their peculiar 
mode of growth and especially their fructifica- 
tion, or rather their seeds, are we enabled 
to arrive at any thing like a satisfactory 
disposition of these plants. 

(Table of Grape Seeds: Figs. 1-33, puge 11.) 

Before I proceed to the classification of our 
Grape-vines, I deem it necessary to make a 
few preliminary remarks: 

The grape-vines cultivated in that part of 
the United States lying east of the Rocky 
Mountains are all natives of the country, most 
of them picked np in the woods; some, per- 
haps, improved by cultivation; and a few the 
product of natural or artificial hybridization. 
In that part of the country the wine grapes of 
the Old World can only be cultivated under 
glass; but in New Mexico and California they 
have been successfully introduced by the 
Spaniards, and in the latter State a great 
many varieties are now extensively cultivated, 
and promise to make one of the great staples 
of that region: but eastward and northward 
they have entirely failed, owing to the des- 
tructive effects of that now so well known and 
dreaded insect, the Phylloxera, of which 
more, further on. 


*We treat here only of the true grape-vines, with edi- 
ble berries. In the flowers of these the small green 
petals do not expand, but cohere at the top, and sep- 
arating from their base, fall away together as a little 
five-lobed hood. The flowers, aud consequently the 
fruit, ure arranged in the well-known elusters (thyrsus). 
Thus they are distinguished from the false grape-vines 
(botanteally known as Ampelopsis and Cisses), which 
often resemble the true grape-vines very much, but 
bear no edible berries. Their flowers expand regularly, 
penne at top, and are arranged in broad, flat-topped 
clusters (corymDs). 


All the true grape-vines bear fertile flowers 
on the stock, and sterile flowers on another 
separate stock, and are, therefore, called 
polygamous, or, not quite correctly, diecious. 
The sterile plants do bear male flowers with 
abortive pistils, so that while they never pro- 
duce fruit themselves, they may assist in 
fertilizing the others; the fertile flowers 
however, are hermaphrodites, containing both 
organs—stamens and pistils—and are capa- 
ble of ripening fruit without the assistance of 
the male plants.* Real female flowers, with- 
out any stamens, do not seem ever to have 
been observed. Both forms, the male and 
hermaphrodite, or if preferred, those with 
sterile and those with complete flowers, are 
found mixed in their native localities of the 
wild plants, but of course, only the fertile 
plants have been selected for cultivation, and 
thus it happens that to the cultivator only 
these are known; and as the grape-vine of 
the Old World has been in cultivation for 
thousands of years, it has resulted that this 
hermaphrodite character of its flowers has 
been mistaken for a botanical peculiarity, by 
which it was to be distinguished, not only 
from our American grape-vines, but also from 


*These fertile plants, however, are of two kinds; 
some are perfect hermaphrodites, with long and straight 
stainens around the pistil; the others bear smaller 
stamens, shorter than the pistil, which soon bend down- 
ward and curve under it; these may be called tnperfect 
hermaphrodites, approaching females, and they do not 
seem to be as fruitful as the perfect hermaphrodites, 
unless otherwise fertilized. 


In the following illustrations of the 
VARIOUS FORMS OF GRAPE FLOWERS 


are shown the different forms of grape Dilossoni, life 
size and enlarged: 


(Original drawing by 7. V. Munson.) 


Fig. 38. Fig. 39. 


Fig. 40. 


Fig. 38.—Perfect Hermaphrodite, self-fertilizing, with 
long, erect stamen (filament) and anthers. 

Fig. 29.—Imperfect Hermaphrodite or Pistilate, not 
self-fertilizing, with smaller, shorter stamens, the fila- 
ment becoming recurved. 

Vig. 40.—Male or Staminiute, Non Pistilate, with larger 
pollen bearing anthers, Pistil, none. 

It is proper here, to insist on the fact that nature has 
not produced the male plants without a definite object: 
and this object, without any doubt, is found in the more 
perfect fertilization of the hermaphrodite flowers, as it 
is a well established fact that such cross fertilization 
produces more wbundant and healthier fruit. Vine 
crowers might tuke a hint from these observations, 
and plant a few male stoeks in their vineyards, say 1 to 
40 or 50 of their fertile stocks, and might expeet from 
such «a course healthier fruit, which would probably 
resist rot und other diseases better than fruit grown in 
the ordinary way. I would expect such beneficial in- 
fluence especially in all varieties that have short 
stamens, such as the Tuylor. Male stocks can be 
easily obtained, either in the woods or from seeds. It 
is of course understood that the males ought to belong 
to the same species (or better, to the same variety) as 
the fertile plants to be benefitted by their pollen. Eu- 
ropeah vine growers may also profit by this suggestion. 


8 Dr. Eugeluann. 


the wild grapes of the Old World. But plants 
raised from the seeds of this, as well as of 
any other true grape-vine, generally furnish 
as many sterile as fertile specimens, while 
those propagated by layering or by cuttings, 
of course, only continue the individual charac- 
ter of the mother-plant or stock.* 

The peculiar disposition of the tendrils in 
the grape-vines furnishes an important char- 
acteristic for the distinction of one of our 
most commonly cultivated species, Vitis 
Labrusca, its wild and its cultivated varieties, 
from all others. In this species—and it is 
the only trne Vitis exhibiting 1t—the tendrils 
(or their equivalent, an inflorescence), are 
found opposite each leaf, and this arrange- 
ment I designate as continuous tendrils. All 
the other species kuown to ine exlnbit a 
regniar alternation of two leaves, each liaving 
a tendril opposite it, with a third leaf with- 
out such a tendril, and this arrangement may 
be named tartermittent tendrils. Like all vege- 
table characters, this is not an absolute one; 
to observe it well it is necessary to examine 
well-grown canes, and neither sprouts of 
extraordinary vigor, nor stunted autumnal 
branchlets. The few lowest leaves of a cane 
have no opposite tendrils, but after the second 
or third leaf the regularity in the arrange- 
ment of the tendrils, as above described, 
rarely fails to occur. In weak branches we 
sometimes find tendrils irregularly placed 
opposite leaves, or sometimes none at all. 

It is aremarkable fact connected with this 
law of vegetation, that most grape-vines bear 
only two inflorescences (consequently two 
bunches of grapes) upon the same cane, while 
in the forms belonging to Labrusca there are 
often three, and sometimes, in vigorous shoots, 
four or five, or rarely, even more in succes- 
sion, each opposite a leaf. Whenever in 
other species, in rare cases, a third or fourth 
inflorescence occurs, there will always be 
found a barren leaf (without an opposite in- 
florescence) between the second and third 
bunches. 

Another valuable character, discovered by 
Prof. Millardet, of Bordeaux, is found in the 
structure of the branches (‘‘canes.’’ as they 
are usually called). These contain a large 
pith, and this pith is transversely separated 
at each node (point where a leaf is or has 
been inserted). by what is called a diaphragin. 
These diaphragms consist of harder, solid 


*Some observat ous (rather loose, to be sure) seen 
1o point to the possibility of the sexual characters of 
the erape-vines becoming changed under eertain eir- 
eumstances; and, thouch T linve not seen a case of 
this kind myself, nor heard of an jnstanee where fertile 
Vines in cult vation bega to bear sterile (male) flow- 
ers, there is no absolute impossibility in it, as we know 
that other plants (willows for example) occasionally 
sport in this manner. 
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pith, of the appearance of wood. and are 
examined best in canes 6 to 12 months old, 
when the pith has turned brown and the 
diaphragm is whitish; a longitudinal section 
through the cane will best exhibit them. 
They are, in most species, 1 to 2 lines thick ; 
but in the Riverbank grape, Vitis Ripuria, 
the diaphragm is not more than 4 to 4 line 
thick ; and in the Sand. or Rock grape. Vitis 
Rupestris, it is very little thicker. For us 
here, the distinction of these species is of no 
great practical importance; but, as a con- 
siderable demand for them has sprung up in 
Europe, it is well to characterize them accur- 
ately ; and this character holds good in winter, 
when all others of foliage or fruit have disap- 
peared. There is only one American grape- 
vine, also in other respects an nberrant from, 
the Southern Muscadine grape, Vitis Vulpina, 
which is entirely destitute of such diaphragms. 

The cut represents the diaphragms of dif- 
ferent species. Fig. 34, Vitis Riparia., with 
the thinnest, and fig. 386, Vitis Cord/folia, 
with athick diaphragm ; Vitis E'stiralis, is sim- 
ilar to this last, and Vitis Labrusca. scarcely 
thinner; but fig. 35, Vitis Rupestris. has a 
diaphragm not much thicker than the first. 
Fig. 37 shows Vitis Vulpina Cor 1. Rotundi- 


folia) without any partition. 


It is well known that some species of Vitis 
grow well from cuttings. while others are 
difficult to propagate in this way. 

Easy to propagate are Labrusca, Monticola. 
Riparia, Rupestris und Palmata. Almost 


. dt. aromas 


Fig. 36. Fig. 37. 
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V. riparia. V.rupestris. V. cordifolia. V. vulpina. 


impossible to propagate by cuttings are 
Caudicaus, 2Estiralis, Ciuerea, Cordifolia. 
Vulpina, and probably Californica.  Alri- 
zonied cand Curibea I do not know in this 
respect. That the southern cultivated forms 
of stiralis grow more or less readily from 
cuttings is stated further on (page 14). 

The structure of the bark of the young 
canes shows also differences in the different 
species, but as the characters are to some 
extent of microscopical detail they are here 


Dr. Engeliaun. 


omitted. The bark of the mature canes is | 
ashy gray (V. Cordifolia,V. Cinerea), to red 
or brownish (V. f'stiralis) ; it peels off after 
the first season in large flakes, or in narrow 
strips or shreads; only in the Muscadine 
grape the dark gray bark does not peel off 
at all, at least not for a number of years. 

Young seedlings of all the grape-vines are 
glabrous or only very slightly hairy. The 
cobwebby or cottony down, so characteristic 
of some species, makes its appearance only 
in the more advanced plants; in some of their 
varieties, and not rarely in the cultivated 
ones, it is mainly observed in the young 
growth of spring and is apt to disappear in 
the mature leaf; but even then such leaves 
are never shining as they are in the glabrous 
species, but have a dull or unpolished, or 
even wrinkled surface. 

The form of the leaves is extremely varia- 
ble, and descriptions must necessarily remain 
vague. They are usually cordate at base, 
either with an acute and narrow sinus (V. 
Cordata, and many other species), or with a 
broad and wide one (V. Riparia and V. 
Rupestris). Leaves of seedling plants are all 
entire, i. e, not lobed; young shoots from 
the base of old stems, as arule, have deeply 
and variously lobed leaves, even where the 
mature plant shows no such disposition. 
Some species (V. 2?éparia), or some forms of 
other species (forms of V. Labrusea and V. 
-Hstivalis), have all the leaves more or less 
lobed, while others exhibit, on the mature 
plant, always entire, or, I should rather say, 
not lobed leaves; the leaves of V. Rupestris 
and V. Vulpina are never lobed. Only the 
leaves of flower-bearing canes ought to be 
considered as the normal ones. 

The surface of the leaves is glossy and 
shining, and mostly bright green, or in Jev- 
pestris pale green; or “jt is dull above and 
more or less glaucous below. The glossy 
leaves are perfectly glabrous, or they often 
bear, especially on the nerves of the lower 
side, a pubescence of short hair. The dull 
leaves are cottony or cobwebby, downy on 
both or only on the under side, and this down 
usually extends to the young branches and to 
the peduncles, but, as has been stated above, 
often disappears later in the season. 

On both sides of the insertion of the petiole 
or leafstalk into the branchlet, we find on very 
young, just developing shoots, small acces- 
sory organs, which soon disappear; they are 
the stipules. In most species they are thin, 
membranaceous, rounded, at the top some- 
what oblique, smooth in some, downy or 
woolly in other species. They are most con- 
spicuous and elongated in Vitis tiparia, in 
which I find them 23-3 lines long; in V. Ru- 
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pestris they are 14-24 lines in length; in 1 
Candicans and Californica scarcely shorter, in 
VW. Labrusea 13-2 lines long; inV. 2 stiralis, 
Cordifolia, and most others, they are only one 
line long or less; in very vigorous young 
shoots they may sometimes be larger, just as 
their leaves are also larger than the normal. 
Not much of a distinctive character can be 
made out of the flowers. It is observed, 
however, that in some forms the stamens are 
not longer than the pistil, and very soon bend 


' under it, while in other forms they are much 


longer than the pistil, and remain straight till 
they fall off. It is possible that those with 
short stamens are less fertile than the others.* 

The time of flowering is quite character- 
istic of our native species, and it seems that 
the cultivated varieties retain herein the qual- 
ities of their native ancestors. The different 
forms of Riparia flower first of all; soon 
afterwards comes upestris, next Labrusca 
and its relatives, and later stiralis comes 
in bloom. One of the last flowering species 
is Cordifolia, and still later, Cinerea.  Vin- 
ifera seems to flower soon after Labrusca, but 
it is not cultivated here, nor is Vulpina (Ro- 


_ tundifolia), which is probably the latest of all. 


V. Candicans apparently blooms about the 
same time that Labruscu does. 

LRiparia begins to open its flowers about 
St. Louis three to five weeks earlier than the 
first blossoms of #stivalis are seen in the 
same locality. In favorable situations and 
in early seasons they make their appearance 
in this vicinity as early as April 25th, at 
other seasons sometimes as late as May 15th, 
or even 20th, on the average about May 10th, 
and generally about the time when the Aca- 
cias (Black Locusts) bloom, both filling the 
atmosphere with the sweetest perfumes. C'or- 
difolia, and, after this, Cinerea, on the con- 
trary, bloom from the last days in May to (in 
late seasons) the middle of June, when that 
weed among trees, the fetid Ailantus (imis- 
named the tree of Heaven), exhales its nau- 
seous odors and the beautiful Catalpa expands 
its gorgeous bunches of flowers. V. Palmuta 
(Vahl), of which we do not yet know much, 
seems to be the latest flowering Grape-vine 
with ns, flowering even after ‘Ciner ea. Thus 
we are not likely to have any Grape-vines 
in flower Here before April 25th or after June 
20th. 

One of the botanical characters of the 
Grape-vine is found in the seeds. ‘The 
bunehes may be larger or smaller, looser or 
more compact, branched (shouldered) 
more simple. conditions which, to a great 
extent, depend on variety, soil and exposure ; 


~ 


*Compare note on page 7 
Lig. 38-40. 


with illustration of flowers, 
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the berries may be larger or smaller, of dif- 
ferent color and consistency, and contain 
fewer or more seeds (never more than four), 
but the seeds, though to some extent varia- 
ble, especially on account of their number* 
and mutual pressure, where more than one is 
present, exhibit some reliable differences. 
The big top of the seed is convex or rounded, 
or it is more or less deeply notehed. The 
thin lower end of the seed, the beak, is short 
and abrupt, or it is more or less elongated. 
On the inner (ventral) side are two shallow, 
longitudinal irregular depressions. Between 
them is a ridge, slight where there are one or 
two seeds, or sharper where the seeds are in 
threes or fours; along this ridge the raphe 
(the attached funiculus or cord) runs from 
the hilum, at the beak, over the top of the 
seed, and ends on its back in an elongated, 
oval or circular well-marked spot, called by 
botanists chalaza. ‘This raphe is on that ridge 
represented by a slender thread, which on 
the top and back of the seed is entirely indis- 
tinct, or searcely perceptible, or it is more or 
less prominent, like a thread ora cord. In 
our American species these characters seem 
pretty reliable, but in the varieties of the Old 
World Grape-vine ( Vinifera), several thou- 
sands of years removed from their native 
sourees, the form of the seed has also under- 
gone important modifications, and can no 
longer be considered so safe a guide as in 
our species. 

But different as these seeds are among 
themselves they huve a character in common, 
which distinguishes them from all our Ameri- 
can Grape seeds; their beak is narrower and 
usually longer, and their large chalaza (the 
area on the baek of the seed) occupies the 
upper half and not the centre of the seed; 
the American species the beak is shorter and 
more abrupt; the echalaza, usually smaller, 
and often not cireular, but narrower, is placed 
in the centre of the back. Any one who 
wishes to satisfy himself of this need only 
compare a raisin seed with any of our grape 
seeds, if the following cuts are not plain 
enough. 

The size and weight of the seeds vary 
greatly in the different species; thus La- 
bresea and Candicans have the largest, Cin- 
erea and Riparia the smallest seeds; but 
even in the wild state we find variation, e.g., 
in stivalis, still more in Cordifolia, anc 
most in /?/paria. In Vinzfera, the European 
grape, however, the variations are much 
greater, greater even sometimes than our 


“A single seed is always thicker, plumper, more 
rounded; two seeds are flattened on the inner, rounded 
on the outer side; three or more seeds are more stender 
and angular; these different variations may often be 
found in berrie ‘sof the same bunch. 


Some have laid stress on the 
color of the seeds, which varies between 
brown and yellowish, but that seems to me 
to go too far for our purposes. 

The cuts of 33 Grape seeds, here repre- 
sented, illustrate the different eharacters 
which have been mentioned above. The fig- 
ures are magnified four times (four diam- 
eters), accompanied by an outline of natural 
size. ‘They all represent the back of the seed. 


Figs. 1 and 2, Vitis Labrusca, seeds of wild plants; 
Fig. 1 from the District of Columbia, and Fig. 2 
from the mountains of East Tennessee. The 
seeds of the cultivated varieties do not differ from 
these; they ure all large, notched on top: chalaza 
generally depressed and no raphe is visible in the 
groove which extends from the chalaza to the 
notch. 

Figs: 3 to 5 represent seeds of cultivated forms, 
which all show evident signs of hybridity and ac- 
knowledge the parentage uf Labrusca by the form 
and size of the seed as well as by the irregular 
arrangement of the tendrils. Fig. 3 is the seed of 
the Taylor Grape. whieh stands near Riparia. 
Fig. tis the seed of the Clnton, which has, per- 
haps, the same parents. Fig. 5, seed of the Dela- 
ware Grape, which possibly may be a hybrid of 
Labrusca with Vinifera. 

Figs. 6 to 8, Vitis Candicans; seed similar to 
those of Labrusca, but broader, generally with a 
shorter beak, and less distinctly notched. Figs. 
6 and 7 are from Texas. the latter broader and 
with a broader beak; Fig. S comes from South 
Florida, and is still broader and shorter. 

Fig. 9, Vitis Caribea, similar to the last, but 
smaller; seeds short and thick,and deeply notched. 

Figr. 10 and 11, Vitis Californiea, seeds often 
smaller, scarcely or not at all notched, raphe in- 
distinct or quite invisible; chalaza narrow and 
long. Fig. 10 represents a single seed (one only 
in a berry) from near San Francisco; Fig. 11 is 
one of four seeds from San Bernardino, in Southern 
California. 

Fig. 12, Vitis Monticola; seed very similar to 
those of the last species, thick. notched, without 
a distinct raphe, and with a long and narrow 
chalaza. 

Figs. 13 and 14, Vitis ctrizonica, from the Santa 
Rita Mountains; "secds small, slightly notched, 
with a more or less distinct but flat raphe. 

Figs. 15 to 17, Vitis stivalis; seeds rather larger. 
cord-lide raphe anda more or less circular chalaza 
strongly developed; all the seeds are from wild 
grapes gathered about St. Louis; the seeds of the 
cultivated forms, Northern and Southern, are 
similar. Figs. 15 and 16 are from berries with 
only one or two seeds; Fig. 17 is narrower, and 
from a larger fonr-seeded berry. 

Fig. 18, Vitis Cinerea, a seed similar to the last, 
with the same strong raphe, but smaller in size, 
and often single. 

Figs. 19 and 20, Vitis Cordifolia; seeds also sim- 
ilar to the two last, but raphe not quite so prom- 
inent, mostly single or in twos, rarely more in a 
berry; Fig. 19 comes from a lar ger berry, with 
more secds, found near St. Louis; Fig. 20 is a 
single seed, from the District of Columbia. 

Fi ig. 21, Vitis Palmata; seed large, almost globose. 
with: avery short beak, a narrow chalaza, no raphe 
visible, top slightly depressed. 

Figs. 22 to 25, Vitis Riparia; seeds similar to the 
last, “but smaller, though quite variable in size. 


figures show. 
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The seeds all come from wild plants: Figs. 22 pad 
23. from Goat Island on the Niagara Falls; Fig. 2 

a single broad seed; Fig. 23 from a three- Se 
berry ; 9 Janes, 2H! from a two-seeded berry from the 
shores of Lake Ch amplain, in Vermont; Fig. 25, 
seed of the June grape from the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi below St. Louis. The seeds are obtuse, 
or very slightly depressed on top, chalaza rather 
flat, elongated and gradually lost in a groove 
which encloses the scarcely prominent raphe. 

Figs. 26 and 27, Vitis Rupestris; Fig. 260 from a 
two-seeded berry from ‘Texas, and Fig. 27 from a 
four-seeded one from Missouri. The top of the 
seed is obtuse, not notehed, and the raphe very 
inconspicnous in the Texas seed, or invisible in 
that from Missouri. 

Figs. 28 to 32, Vitis Vinifera, from the Old World. 
Different forms are introduced here for compari- 
son with the American species. and to show how 
ninch they differ among themselves. Fig. 28 
represents a seed out of a lot of grapes (or raisins) 
found with an Egyptian mummy, and probably 
now 3,000 years old, or older. The specimens are 
preserved in the Egyptian Museum of Berlin. The 
berry obligingly donated to me was as large as 
the ‘larger’ Enropean cultivated grapes, and en- 
closed three seeds. It will be seen that it is the 
largest of the Jtnifera seeds figured here, showing 
perh aps a slight modification of the seed in the 
ages that intervened between its and our times. 

“Fig. 29, Brusca, the native species of ‘Tuscany 
es orthern Italy); Fig. 30, Riesling, cultivated on 
the banks of the R hine: Fie. 31, Gutedel(Chasselas), 
from the same region; Fig. 32, Black Hamburg, 
from a grapery near London. All these seeds 
are easily distinguished from all American grape 
seeds, by the narrower and usnally longer “peak 
(or lower part), and especially by the lar ge cir- 
cular, thongh not very prominent, chalaza, “which 
occupies the upper, and not the middle part of 
the seed. These five specimen seeds represent 
the principal forms, but not all European-grape 
seeds entirely agree with them. 

Fig. 33, Vitis Vulpina (or Rotundifolia), from the 
South Car Olina Museadine grape, differs from all 
other grape seeds, just as the plant differs from 
all other Grape-vines; seed very flat, with straight 
sides, very short beak, wrinkled, or rather folded 
on both surfaces, notched on top, with very nar- 
row chalaza and no visible raphe. 


The North American Grape-vines may be 
systematically arranged in the following 
order : 

I. True Grape-vines, with loose, shreddy bark, 
climbing by the aid of forked tendrils, or some- 
times (in No. 12) almost without tendrils. 

A. Grape-vines with more or less continuous tendrils, 

1. Viris Laprusca, Linneus, the northern Fox 
grape, the mother of a great many eculti- 
vated varieties and hybrids. 

Crape-vines with intermittent tendrils. 

«@ Leaves pibescent or floecose, especially on the 


under side and when young, often becoming 
glabrous with age. 


* Raphe on seed indistinet. 

2. Viris CaNnvICANS, kngclmain. The Mustang 
vrape of Texas. 

Vitis CARtIBLEA, De Candolle. 
grape; rare in Florida. 

VITIS CALIFORNICA, Benthani, 
yrape. 

Vitis MONTICOLA, Buckley. 
grape of West Texas. 


The West India 
The California 


The Mountain 


\ 
| 
| 
| 


— 


3 Viris Anizonica, Layelmann. The Arizona 


grape. 


** Raphe on back of seed very conspicuous. 


7. Vitis EstivaLis, Michane. Summer grape 
of the Middle and Southern States, with 
several varieties. 

8. Vitis CINEREA, Eungehauin, The Downy grape 
of the Mississippi Valley. 

b. Leaves glabrous, or sometimes short, hairy, es- 
pecially the ribs beneath; mostly shining. 
* Ruphe on back of seed conspicuous. 
9. Virts CORpDIFOLIA, Viehaurs., Frost grape of 


the Middle and Southern States. 
** Raphe indistinct. 


10. Vitis PALMATA, Jakl. Red grape of the 
Mississippi Valley. 


11. Viris Riparia, Michawr. Riverside grape of 
the United States and Canada. 
12. Viris Rupestris, Scheele. Rock or Sand 


grape of the Western Mississippi Valley 
and Texas. 


Vitis VINIFERA, Linneus. The Wine-grape of the Old 
Nous and California; would und its systematic place 
lere. 


II. Muscadine grape, with (on the younger 
branches) firmly adhering bark, which only in 
the older stems scales off; aerial roots from in- 
clined trunks in damp localities; tendrils inter- 
mittent, simple; berries very large (7-10 lines 
thick), very few in a buneh, easily detaching 
themselves at maturity; seeds with transverse 
wrinkles or shallow grooves on both sides. 

13. Vitis VULPINA, Linnwus (CROTUNDIFOLIA, 
Michaur). Vhe Southern Fox grape or 
Muscadine.* 


Rafinesque, Le Conte and others, have in 
times gone by attempted to distinguish and 
characterize a good many more species, while 
on the other hand, Director Regel, of the St. 
Petersburg botanical garden, has lately tried, 
rather unnaturally, to contract them and unite 
them with the Old World species. Vitis Vin- 
ifera has resulted, according to his views, 
from the hybridization of several of these 
species. 

I now propose to give a short botanical ac- 
count of the 15 species enumerated above. 

I. Viris Lasrusca, Linneus. Usually 
not large; climbing over bushes or small 
trees, occasionally reaching the tops of the 
highest trees; distinguished from all the 
other species, as has heen stated above, by 
its continuous tendrils, and consequently by 
its continnous (two to often four or six) 
clusters of lowers and fruit; stipules middle- 
sized, about two lines long. or less; leaves 
large (four to six inches wide), thick. of firm 
texture, entire or in some forms deeply lobed 
very slightly dentate, coated when young 
with a thick rusty, or sometimes whitish 
down, which in the wild plant persists on the 
under side, but almost disappears in the ma- 
ture leaf of some cultivated varieties: berries 


*The name FValpina, was first applied by nee put 
others after him have applied it to_different species- 
To avoid this confusion. Planchon and others adopt the 
name ROTUNDIFOLIA JWiehawe. 
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large in middle-sized, or, in many cultivated 
forms, rather large bunches, bearing two or 
three or even four seeds, large, notched, 
without visible raphe. (See table of seeds, 
page 11, Figs. 1 and 2.) 

This species. usually known as the Fox 
grape. or Northern Fox grape, is a native of 
the Alleghany Mountains, and of their east- 
ern slope to the sea-coast, from New England 
to South Carolina, where it prefers wet thick- 
ets or granitic soil. Here and there it de- 
scends along streams to the western slope of 
the mountains, but is a stranger to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley proper. 

As the Labruscu generally grows on gran- 
itic soil or granitic detrities, which may favor 
the vine,* I would suggest to plant Catawba 
vineyards in the granitic regions of our Ozark 
Mountains, and would expect favorable re- 
sults there. 

By far the largest number of varieties of 
grape-vines now cultivated in our country are 
the offspring of this species ; a few produced 
by nurserymen, but most of them picked up 
in the woods; they are easily recognized by 
the characters above given, and most readily 
by the peculiar arrangements of the tendrils 
as above described. Large and downy-leaved 
varieties of V. déstivalis are, in the west and 
southwest, not rarely mistaken for Labrusca, 
but the two may always be distinguished by 
the characters indicated. 

It is also the species which has most gen- 
erally been used as one of the parents (most- 
ly the mother) in artificial hybridization, and 
as it is the most individualized or specialized 
of all our (perhaps of a// known) grape-vines, 
its characters unmistakably prevail in the hy- 
brids, and rarely leave a doubt as to where to 
refer the questionable form; of which I shall 
have to add afew words below, under the 
head of Hybrids. 

2. Vitis Canpicans, Englemann. (CV. 
Mnustangensis, Buckley). The Mustang grape 
of Texas; a tall elimber, with rather large, 
rounded, almost toothless leaves, white cot- 
tony on the under side, bearing large berries, 
which, like those of the wild Labrusca, show 
different colors, greenish, claret and bluish- 
black ; and which, in its native country, are 
made into wine. In voung shoots and sprouts 
the leaves are usually deeply and elegantly 
many-lobed, which, with the contrast of the 
deep green upper and pure white under sur- 
face, would make this species a most clegant 
vine for arbors, if it could be protected from 
severe frost. This may be done by laying it 


* Planchon, ina note to the French edition, remarks: 
The fact that the wild Labrusca grows in granitic soil 
(rerrains siliceux) may explain why the cultivated va- 
rieties of this species do not succced in Europe except 
in silicious soils and are often uttacked by yellows (a 
disease) on limestone soils. 
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down and covering it with soil. In Texas it 
grows in the lower country, as well as on the 
ealeareous hills, and extends even into the 
granitic region. It has also been found in 
Florida, where many Texas plants are again 
met with. The Florida form, at one time 
taken for Vitis Caribewa, but quite distinct 
from it, has shorter and comparatively thicker 
Sects. sic. 5). 

3. Virts Caries, de Candolle, is a West 
Indian species which has lately found its way, 
with other tropical plants, into southera 
Klorida. It has a downy, cordate leaf, not 
lobed, but characterized by the small but 
very sharp, distant teeth. Its black berries 
are small and mostly bear but one or two 
seeds. I find the Florida seeds (Fig. 9) 
which were kindly sent to me by Mr. A. H. 
Curtiss, the discoverer, larger than those of 
the West Indian type. 

4, Vitis Catrirorntca, Bentham. The 
only wild grape of our Pacific coast; a low 
bush a foot or two high, in dry beds of 
streams in southern Oregon; it becomes a 
tall climber in southern California, with a 
stem three inches or more in diameter; it is 
distinguished by its cordate, rounded, white- 
ish, downy leaves and small black berries in 
large bunches; the obtuse but scarcely 
notched seeds (Figs. 10 and 11), without or 
with only a trace of a raphe. and with a nar- 
row, long chalaza. No use is made of this 
species, but it has lately been recommended 
as a grafting stock for European vines in 
California vineyards which have )een at- 
tacked by the Phylloxera. For even this 
grape-vine, which is a native of a country 
originally entirely free from the insect, is as 
proof against it as any of our Mississippi Val- 
ley vines. 

5. Vitis Monticoxa, Buckley. Usually a 
small bushy vine, rarely climbing over higher 
trees ; branchlets angled; young stems, peti- 
oles and leaves cottony, downy, the down 
gradually disappearing, remaining only here 
and there in flocose bunches; stipules very 
short (4 line long); leaves deeply cordate, 
with a rounded sinus, very shortly three- 
lobed, edged with small but broad teeth, 
rather wrinkled on the upper surface, but the 
older ones very smooth and often conspicu- 
ously shining below (especially in the dry 
specimens); usually small, not more than 
three inches across, only on vigorous shoots 
three or four inches wide; tendrils intermit- 
tent, in the smaller, bushy forms, often with- 
ering away ; bunches of fruit compact, short ; 
berries 4, or rarely d lines in diameter; seeds 
obtuse or slightly notched, chalaza rather 
narrow, extending upward into a broad 
groove, but without a visible raphe. 
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This is one of the smaller species and is 
peculiar to the hilly, ecretaceous region of 
western Texas, not extending to the lower 
country nor to the granitic mountains; coin- 
mon about San Antonio, New Braunfels, 
Austin, ete.; also occasionally cultivated 
about San Antonio, when the bunches, as 
well as the berries, become larger. This 
plant has given rise to a great deal of specu- 
lation and controversy. About fifty years 
ago, the Swiss botanist, Berlandier, collected 
it in West Texas,* but it was not till twenty- 
five or thirty years later that Prof. Buckley 
named and published it. Unfortunately his 
description was so insuflicient that no botan- 
ist could recognize the plant; only the Texans 
of those regions, who well knew ‘the little 
mountain grape,’’ understood what he meant. 
Buckley’s mention of a middle-sized green, 
very palatable berry has misled French bo- 
tanists to look for this plant among the num- 
erous forms of Labrusca, and Prof. Planchon 
therefore changed the name to Vitis BDer- 
landieri.~ In justification of Buckley’s de- 
scription it is now said that there exists a 
form of this species, especially about Freder- 
icksburg and on the borders of the Llano 
Estacado, with somewhat larger, green ber- 
ries, which I understand Mr. J. Meusebach 
is trying to find out, and to introduce into 
cultivation. The species will readily grow 
from cuttings. 

6. WViris Arizonica, Engelmann, is close- 
ly related to the last, and has similar sceds, 
but the flat raphe, though rarely prominent, 
is broad and sometimes inconspicuous ; 
branchlets angular; leaves cordate, with a 
rather open, rounded sinus, not lobed, or with 
two short latent lobes ; floccose, cottony when 
young ; glabrous, thick, very rigid, and (espe- 
cially on the upper surface) rough, when 
older ; berries small or middle sized, reported 
to be of luscious taste. 

7. Vitis AtstTivawis, Michaux. Climbing 
over bushes and small trees by the aid of 
forked, intermittent tendrils; branchlets 
rounded, bark of the mature ones mostly red, 
and scaling off in large flakes; leaves large 


*On his specimens I found the first Phylloxera galls, 
which, thus aecidentally preserved, prove the exist- 
ence of the insect in Ameriea (doubted, however, by no 
one now) Jong before it became known to science here 
or in the Old World, and also prove its existence as far 
south as Texas. Engelmann. 


+ Planchon retained the name Vitis Berlandieri for 
the vine discovered by Berlandier, and now cultivated 
in France under the name “Sweet Mountain” grape. 
Buckley describes his Vitis Monticola as fruit with 
white berries of medium size and delicious taste, while 
the fruit of Berlandieri has small berries, black and of 
acrid taste, he therefore deems it safest to give the 
plant a preeise name whieh can be well defined. Prac- 
tically, says Planehon, the Vitis Berlandieri may ae- 
quire a real importance as it imparts to the grapes 
which may be inserted thereon a remarkable vigor and 
fertility. (See also “ Munson’s classification and viti- 
eultural observations,” pages 20-29). 


(4-5 or 6 inches wide), of firm texture, 
entire, or often more or less deeply and ob- 
tusely 3-5 lobed, with rounded sinus and with 
short and broad teeth; when young always 
very woolly or cottony, mostly bright red or 
rusty; at last smoothish but dull, pale or 
glaucous beneath, and never shining ; stipules 
very short and rounded, mostly rusty-downy ; 
berries middle-sized, black, 5-7 lines, (in 
southwestern forms even 8-9 lines) in diame- 
ter, coated with a bloom, when well-grown in 
compact, often cylindrical bunches: seeds 
rather large, mostly two or three in each 
berry, rounded on top, showing a very promi- 
nent, cord-like raphe, and more gradually 
attenuated into the beak than is common in 
our species. 

This is the well-known suinmer grape, com- 
mon throughout the Middle and Southern 
States, usually found on uplands and in dry, 
open woods or thickets, maturing its fruits in 
September. It is one of the most variable of 
our grape-vines, and hence has seduced many 


into the establishment of numerons nominal 


species, while others, and among them my- 
self, have assumed too wide limits for the 
species, and have classed under it forms which 
now, since we know them better, have to be 
kept separate. Among the latter I mention 
V. Monticola and V. Cinercea. which are de- 
scribed in their proper places. Among the 
former I must still retain with 1”. stivalis 
the form that had been distinguished by 
Buckley as J. Lincecumi. This latter, often 
more bushy than climbing, has larger berries, 
leaves often deeply 3-5 lobed, and coated 
with a thick rusty down, or tomentum, which 
is often quite persistent. Forms with very 
large, woolly leaves have often been taken 
for Labrusca, and this species, abounding in 
the sandy post-oak (Quercus stellata) woods 
of eastern Texas, and there known under the 
name of Post-oak grape or Sand grape, but 
extending also to Arkansas and Missouri, has 
thus been quoted for the Western and South- 
western States, to which the true Labrusca is 
an entire stranger. 

This species is one of the most important 
ones for us, and in the West at least, has al- 
ready taken the place once accorded to the 
Labrusca forms in our cultures, not only for 
their greater, aye absolute, resistance to the 
Phylloxera, but also for their intrinsic value 
as wine (and even table) grapes, notwith- 
standing the superior size of the Labrusca 
berries. Unfortunately the typical forms can- 
not be propagated by cuttings, and there are 
a number of varieties which, originating from 
a southern home, are not quite hardy here, 
but, on the other hand, have the advantage of 
being readily propagated by slips, in some 
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favorable localities. Their leaves are thinner 
than those of our type, and woolly only in 
the first youth; the bunches are larger, more 
shouldered; the berries, though small, are 
much sweeter and more juicy. They com- 
prise among others the Cunninghum, with 
less divided, and the Herbemont and the 
Lenoir with deeply lobed leaves, the two 
former with lighter colored, the latter with 
deep black berries. Unfortunately no wild 
plant from which these varieties might have 
sprung is yet known, but must be looked for 
in the mountains or hills of the Carolinas and 
Georgia, and only when found in a wild state 
cun we correctly judge of thetr botanical status. 
About their viticultural relations, the body of 
this work has to be consulted. I will only 
state here that a slight suspicion exists of 
their being hybrids between J”. Hstivralis and 
some form of Vinifera.* Though the seeds 
are entirely those of the former, and also the 
resistance to Phylloxera. The variety Lenoir, 
often named Jaguez, and in Texas Black 
Spanish, has been introduced by millions into 
southern France, and is there found to fur- 
nish not only an excellent stock whereon to 
graft their own vines, but also to make a 
superior wine directly, and one very rich in 
the deep coloring matter so highly prized 
there. 7 

8. Virrs Cinereas, Engelmann, closely al- 
lied to #stivalis, with which I had formerly 
united it as a variety, of pretty much the same 
size, rarely taller. It is distinguished by its 
whiteish or grayish pubescence, which, espe- 
cially on the branchlets, is quite persistent, 
even into winter; by the angular branchlets, 
the hair being especially developed on the 
angles; the cordate often entire, or slightly 
three-lobed, more or less gray-downy leaves, 
which often resemble a Lindenleaf, with a 
rounded but usually rather narrow sinus; by 
the large, loose inflorescence, which opens its 
flowers rather later than any other of our 
species; by the small black berries, about 
four lines in diameter, without a bloom, of a 
pleasantly acid taste, until frost sweetens 
them, and by the small, plump seed with a 
short beak. 

This species is found in rich soil in the 
Mississippi Valley from Central Illinois to 


“ Sep Munson’s classlfication later on, p. 20, under his 
series 5, V. Bourquiniana. 

+ In Solano County. California, a Mr. Wolfskill graft- 
ed European vines in his vineyard (1878) on the stock or 
cuttings of a vine supposed to be the Lenoir, but ascer- 
tained since to have been obtained by Mr. Wolfskill 
from Alabama under the name of ‘ Coon-grape,” a wild 
Aestivalis variety. It has a leaf much like the Lenoir 
but bears a small, compact bunch of sweet black_ber- 
ries. These grafts aire bearing regularly while Vini- 
fera vines around have long since been destroyed by 
the Phylloxera. This may be of inter est; pens: the 
**Coon-grape’”’ of Alabama is the long- jooked for wild 
plant from which the Lenoir (Jacquez, Black Spanish) 
originated? 


Louisiana and Texas, especially in bottom 
lands and along the banks of lakes. in situa- 
tions where we scarcely ever met with 
cEstivalis. It is quite abundant in such 
localities near St. Louis. 

9. Vitis Corpirotia, Michaux. This is 
the tallest of our climbers at home in our 
deep bottom woods, but often also a low 
trailer over bushes and hedges, well known 
as the Winter, or Frost grape, flowering late 
and maturing late its strongly flavored, shin- 
ing black berries. 

The plant is glabrous, or the branchlets 
and lower surface of leaves somewhat hairy ; 
branchlets indistinctly angular (in this re- 
spect intermediate between the last two 
species); diaphragm at the nodes of the 
branches thick, rarely, at the lower nodes, 
wanting; leaves rather large, three to four 
inches wide, or more, not lobed at all, 
slightly three-lobed, cordate, with a deep 
narrow, or wider, but always sharp sinus, 
margined wilh conspicuous. rather large 
sharp-pointed teeth; stipules short; flowers 
in large, usually loose clusters, blooming 
rather Tate ; berries small (three or four lines 
through), black and shining, with a peculiarly 
disagreeable and strong flavor; edible only 
after frost; seed, with slight or strong raphe. 

A common plant from the Middle States 
southward to Texas; not known, I beleive, 
in northern New York or New England, but 
not rare in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
and found also near the city of New York: 
very common in the deep soil of the western 
river valleys, where it takes its fullest de- 
velopement. There the trunk sometimes 
reaches thirty to thirth-eight inches in cir- 
cumference (southern Missouri, along the 
Iron Mountain Railroad) ; whether the trunk 
found by Mr. Ravenel at Darien, Georgia, 
measuring forty-four inches around, belongs 
to this species, I cannot tell, but his supposi- 
tion that it was @stivalis is quite improbable ; 
the statement of newspapers that a grape- 
vine in Gulf Hammock, in Florida, had a 
circumference of sixty-nine inches, is con- 
sidered a ‘‘ fish story’’ by Florida botanists. 

The acute, mostly narrow sinus of the 
leaves, the small stipules, the broad dia 
phragms, the character of the seeds, the 
circumstance that it don’t grow from cut- 
tings, and the Jate flowering time, abundantly 
distinguish this species from Vitis Riparia, 
with which it has been thrown together so 
long and so obstinately. 

10. Vitis Parmara, Vahl, has been culti- 
vated in the Jardin des Plantes in Paris for 
perhaps one hundred years or more, and has 
thence found its way into other European 
gardens, without, however, as it seems, hay- 
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ine attracted the attention of botanists, since 
its first publication. in L704. 

Vahl's description is accurate enough, with the 
exceplion of its uative country, which he gives as 
+ Virginia,’ a negligence or ignorance which we 
Inust not eriticise tuo severely in botanists of a 
century ago. The seed was originally brought to 
Paris probably by French missionaries. who, as 
is well known, roamed about in the Mississippi 
Valley one and two hundred years ago. Soon 
after the publication of Vahl’s description of this 
grape, above mentioned, Michaux discovered this 
interesting species * growing abundantly on the 
banks of the streams in Illinois,” and named it 
1. Rubra. He don’t seem to have recognized the 
vine which he might have seen growing under 
his eyes in Paris, and eventually he merged his 
specimens of this Vitis in his herbarium under 
VY. Riparia. 

Last fall Mr. H. Eggert, of St. Louis, re-dis- 
covered this long neglected plant on the banks of 
the Mississippi, opposite Alton, and collected it 
there again this summer, when it proved to be the 
Jutest blooming of all our species (far from bloom- 
ing yet to-day, June 10th). There can be no 
doubt of the indentity of this plant with Vah)’s 
V. Pahaata and Michaux’s Rubra, nor of its entire 
distinctness from Jtiparia. It is found, with this 
Jast one, covering willow thickets and other 
bushes in low grounds, overtlowed during high 
water. Its bright red branches, from which the 
bark separates in large flakes, conspicuous be- 
tween the smooth but dull, darkish foliage (much 
‘darker than ?iparia), show at once how appro- 
priate Michaux’s name is. The diaphragms are 
thiek. The leaves have a broad sinus, and are 
shallow or often deeply three, rarely five, lobed, 
the lobes usually draw out into long and slender 
points; the under side is often somewhat hairy 
along the nerves; stipules middle sized, 114 to 2 
lines long; flower bunches large and loose, on 
long stems; berries rather sinall (4-5 lines 
through), black, without bloom; seeds one or 
two, very large and plump, rounded, with very 
short beak, notched on top, without a visible 
raphe. ; 

Our plant is readily distinguished from Iipavia 
by the thiek diaphragin, the red branches, its 
late flowering and its bloomless, late ripening 
berries; from Cordifolia the form of the leaves 
«ind its ready growth from cuttings, easily 
separate it. 

11. Vitis Rirpanra, Michaux, the grape- 
vine of the river banks, has lately aequired a 
great deal of importance, as it has now be- 
come the principal grape-vine relied on in 
France for the renovation of their failing 
vineyards for which its vigorous growth, 
adapted to almost all climates, its perfect 
resistance to the insect, its easy growth from 
cuttings, and its ready taking of grafts, seem 
to peculiarly fit it. 

This species climbs over bushes and small 
trees, or trails over the rocks on our river 
banks. Itis also found inland, always near 
water, on larger trees, where its trunk may 
become six inches thick. ‘The branchlets are 
rounded, not angled; the diaphragms very 
thin (4 to 4 line thick); the stipules large 
(2-3 lines long) and very thin, and persist 
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longer than in most other species: leaves of 
a light green, shining, glabrous or often hairy 
below, with a wide, rounded, or even truncate 
sinus; they are more or less tri-lobed. mar- 
gined with large, sharp-pointed teeth. ‘The 
bunches are mostly small and compact; 
berries small (four or rarely five lines in 
diameter), blaek, with a bloom, sweet and 
juicy, scareely pulpy ; seeds (Figs. 22 to 25) 
obtuse or slightly notched, with a narrow 
chalaza, raphe indistinct or very thin.* 

It has the widest geographical distribution 
of any of our grape-vines, and is the hardiest 
of them all. It extends northward to Lake 
St. Jean, ninety miles north of Quebee, and 
to the banks of the Upper Mississippi in 
Minnesota, and the shores of Lake Superior ; 
in the South it is common on the banks of 
the Ohio and in Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri 
and Arkansas,f and in the Indian Territory. 
I have not seen it from Louisiana or Texas, 
but a form of it is found in the Rocky Mount- 
ains of Colorado and New Mexico, and per- 
haps in southern Utah. It is the earliest 
flowering species about St. Louis, aceording 
to season, between April 25th and May idth. 
and matures earlier than any other. In St. 
Louis it used to be brought to market, before 
we had cultivated grapes, sometimes as early 
as Jnly 1st, from the rocky, sun-exposed 
banks of the river below town, and was, 
indeed, known as the ‘‘ June Grape.’’ From 
that time on ripe fruit is found, aceording to 
locality, through August and September. It 
is singular that our vintners, as far as I ean 
learn, have never made wine from this species, 
nor tried to cultivate and improve it. The 


* The French now distinguish several types of Ripa- 
ria, different somewhat in their minor characteristics. 


+ A peculiar form of Riparia is a plant which I found 
fifteen years ago in the botanic garden of Berlin, under 
the name of Vitis Solonis, und about the history of 
which nobody seems to have known any thing. Lately 
this plant has been taken up in France with that zeal 
so characteristic to that nation, as something possibly 
of particular interest for their viticultural pursuits. 
Tt is distinguished from the ordinary form by the long 
and narrow, :lmost incised, crowded teeth of the scar- 
eely three-lobed lenves. The name is undonbtedly a 
corruption of “ Long’s,” and the plant comes from tie 
Upper Arkansas river, where Major Long, on his returu 
from his expendition to the Rocky Mountains, fouud, 
as he reports, such excellent grapes. Seeds may have 
been brought home and the plant raised as ‘‘Zongs.” 
A manuscript of the viticulturist Bronner, preserved 
in the Carlsrnhe library, speaks of a certain grape- 
vine as ‘Long's, from Arkansas,’ and it is reported 
that ZLong’s is still growing in the late Mr. Bronner’s 
garden at Wisloch, near Heidelberg, and that it is 
iIndentical with Solonis. As un example of eurions 
speculative interpretation it may he stated that some 
vitienlturist had read Solonis for Zanis (an oriental 
grape), and srkansas for Caucasus. 

The French edition adds to this remark of Engel- 
ann, “bout the specious explanation of the name 
“Solonis” that the grape observed by Major Long, is, 
no doubt, Vitis Rupestris and not the Vitls Solonis 
(as explained by M. Lespiault, in Vignes Amerieaines, 
81 and by Planchon in same 1ss4). The existence of 
Vitis Solonis has also been discovered in the her- 
barlum of the Botanical Garden of Brussels in 1535, 
already; (under the cvidently erroneous name of 
Isabella!). See Munson’s classification, series 3, and 
observations, page 24. 
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berries probably seem too small, and they may 
have expected better results from the larger 
fruits of .Hst/ralis; but the experiment inight 
yet be made, and our woods might be exam- 
ined for larger-fruited varieties, which really 
do occur, e. g., along the Lakes and on 
Niagara, near Detroit, etc. 

As has been stated above, this species has 
been confounded with J”. Cordifolia, to which 
indeed, it bears a certain resemblance; but 
the characters enumerated, especially those 
of the diaphragms, the stipules, the form of 
the leaf and its base, its flowering time, and 
above all the seeds, distinguish them as well 
as any two species can be distinguished, even 
if the difficulty of one and the readiness of 
the other to grow from cuttings be not taken 
into account. 

12. Vitis Rurrestris, Scheele, mostly a 
low, bushy plant, often without any, or with 
weak, deciduous tendrils, and not climbing, 
under favorable circumstances becoming 
stouter and climbing pretty high; branchlets 
rounded, diaphragm thicker than in 2?/paria, 
but thinner than in other species; leaves 
rather small (about three inches wide), 
broadly cordate, rarely very slightly lobed, 
mostly broader than long, usually somewhat 
folded together, with broad, coarse teeth, 
and commonly with an abruptly elongated 
point, glabrous, shining, of a very pale green 
color; stipules almost as large as in last 
species, 2-24 lines long, thin; berries small 
or middle-sized, sweet, and in very small 
bunches; seeds obtuse, with a slender or 
almost invisible raphe. . 

This grape vine, of very peculiar aspect, is 
a native of the hilly country west of the Mis- 
sissippi river, from the banks of the Missouri 
to Texas, and is also found on the Cumber- 
land river near Nashville; its favorable local- 
ities are gravelly banks or bars of mountain 


streams, overflowed in spring, more rarely | 


(in Texas) on rocky plains. In Missouri it 
is called Sand grape, in Texas often on 
account of its luscious fruit, Sugar grape; 
with us it flowers soon after Raparia and 
ripens in August, and is said to make a good 
wine. Jn France the J”. Rupestris is used, 
like the last species, as a grafting stock for 
French vines; it grows easily from cuttings, 
and is said to make vigorous plants, perfectly 
resistant to the insect. 

Vitis VINIFERA, Linneus. Here would be the 
place to introduce the grape-vine of the Old 
World, as it is ost nearly allied to the last enu- 
merated species, especially to 1. Ripavia. Though 
nuiny of its cultivated varieties bear berries as 
large, or even larger, than those of any of our 
American grape-vines; other cultivated forms, 
and especially the true wine-grapes. those from 
which the best wines are obtained, and also the 
wild or naturalized ones, have fruit not much 
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larger than that of the above named native 
species. 


This plant. together with the wheat, belongs 
to those earliest acqnisitions of cultivation, the 
history of which reaches beyond the most ancient 
written records. Not only have the sepulchres of 
of the mummies of ancient Egypt preserved us its 
fruit (large sized berries) and seed, but its seeds 
have even been discovered tn the lacustrian habi- 
tations of Northern Italy. It is a mooted question 
where to look for the native country of this plant, 
and whether or not we owe the different varieties 
of our present Viuifera to one or to several coun- 
tries, and to one or to several original wild 
species, which, by cultivation through uncounted 
ages, and by accidental and repeated hybridiza- 
tion, may have produced the numberless forms 
now known. These remind us forcibly of the 
numerous forms of our dog, which we cannot 
trace, either, but which ean scarcely be derived 


from a single (supposed) original wild species. 


Director Regel, of St. Petersburg, ascribes them 
to the intermingling of a few species. well known 
in their wild state at this day. The late Prof. 
Braun, of Berlin, suggested that they are the 
offspring of distinct species yet found wild in 
many parts of Southern Europe and Asia, which 
thus he considered not the accidental offspring of 
the cultivated plants, as is generally believed, but 
the original parent stock. I may add, from my 
own investigations, that the grape-vine which 
inhabits the native forests of the low banks of the 


Danube, ‘ bottom-woods,’’ as we would call 


them, from Vienna down into Hungary, well 
represents our 1”. Cordifolia, with ils stems three, 
six and nine inches thick, and climbing on the 
highest trees, its smooth and shining. scarcely 
lobed leaves, and its small, black berries. On the 
other hand, the wild grape of the thickets of the 
hilly countries of Tuscany and Rome, with its 
lower growth, somewhat cottony leaves, and 
larger and more palatable fruit, which ‘don't 
make a bad wine,’’ as an Italian botanist ex- 
pressed himself to me, reminds us, notwith- 
standing the smaller size of the leaves, of the 
downy forms of Riparia, perhaps of some sti- 
valis. It was known to the ancients as Labrusca 
a name improperly applied by science to an 
American species, and is called by the natives to 
this day Brusca. The grape-vines of the coun- 
tries south of the Caucasus Mountains, the an- 
cient Colchis, the reputed orginal home of these 
plants. greatly resemble the Italian plant just 
described. 


The European Grape-vine is characterized by 
sinoothish, and, when young, shining, more or 
less deeply, tive or even seven-lobed leaves; lobes 
pointed and sharply toothed; seeds mostly not- 
ched at the upper end; beak elongated; raphe 
indistinct; chalaza broad, high up the seed. 
In some varieties the leaves and branchlets are 
hairy and even downy when young; the seeds 
vary considerably in thickness and length, less so 
in the shape of the raphe. Jt is well known that 
the plant grows readily from cuttings, and that 
it easily and almost invariably succumbs to the 
attacks of the Phylloxera, which, accidentally 
introduced into France, probably with American 
vines, has done such immense damage in that 
country and in the rest of Europe, probably since 
1863 (though only discovered as the virulent 
enemy in 18638), and is spreading more and more. 
In California. where thus far the Viuéfera has 
been successfully cultivated, the insect also begins 
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to make its appearance in some localities. ‘That 
it was the eanse of the complete failure in all 
the effoits to plant the Europein vine east of ihe 
Roeky Mountains. is now well known. 

13.) Viris Vuirina, Linneeus (better known 
as V. rorunpiFroLiA, Michaux), the Southern 
Fox grape, Bullace or Bullit grape, or Musca- 
dine of the Southern States, is entirely dif- 
ferent from a]] our other grape-vines, and is 
mentioned here only to complete the list of 
our species. It is too tender for our climate, 
and never flowers or fruits here. It is found 
in damp thickets or on mountain slopes, some 
times a low bush, and again climbing very 


high, with entire, never forked, tendrils; 


branchlets without any diaphragm (see Fig. 
37); leaves small (two, or at most, three 
inches wide), rounded, heart-shaped, firm 
and glossy, dark green, smooth, or rarely 
slightly hairy beneath, with coarse and large 
or broad and bluntish teeth. The bunches 
are very small, of few very large berries, 
which fall off singly, like plums. ‘The pecu- 
liar seed has been figured and described 
above (page 11, Fig. 33). Inthe South some 
of the varieties are highly esteemed, espec- 
ially the White Scuppernong. 


IIYBRIDITY. 


Plants, which are so intimately related among 
themselves, are apt to hybridize, and their off- 
spring is usually fertile, not like many hybrid 
animals (the mule) or plants incapable to prop- 
agate. We have a number of artificial hybrids 
among grape-vines, whose history is well known, 
and which bear as well as the true speeies, and 
their seeds are fertile. But we also find other 
yines in the woods or in vineyards, which, from 
their charaeters, we must econelude to be spon- 
taneous hybrids. There is, of course, a good deal 
of experience and judgment necessary to decide 
what may be justly claimed to be a hybrid, and 
what only a variety within the limits of some 
variable species, and the opinions of different 
persons may honestly vary on these points. But 
whoever has studied the great variability of many 
plants will hesitate long before he calls to his aid 
the often fanciful help of hybridity in the ex- 
planation of donbtfn] forms. Where species are 
so wel] marked us e. g. Labrusca is, itis not dif- 
ticult to reeognize some of its characters in a 
hybrid offspring, though the general looks of the 
questionable plant otherwise may not conform to 
our idea of Labrusca at all; but in other cases, 
where species already stand near one another, 
the matter beeomes much more difficult. But 
there is another way, unfortunately a very tedious 
one, to assist in such investigations. viz: to sow 
the seeds of hybrids and study their offspring; 
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for it is a fact that seedlings of hybrids are apt to 
revert to, or ut least to approach to. one or the 
other of the parents. One of the most striking 
examples of both positions here taken is furnished 
by the well-known Taylor or Bullit grape. The 
vigorous growth of this form. its thin diaphragms. 
its glossy, glabrous foliage, its small clusters of 
rather small berries entirely destitute of foxy 
taste, all seem to point to it as a cultivated variely 
of Riparia; but when we come to examine the 
tendrils we fine that they are irregular; some- 
times intermittent, sometimes more or less con- 
tinuous (I have seen six in suceession, which can 
only point to Labrusca), und just so the seeds. 
differ from Ztiparia seeds by their great size and 
their form (see page 11, Fig. 3). Now it so 
happens that Taylor seeds have been planted by 
the million in Enrope, in order to raise resistant 
stock for grafting, and the general experience is 
that one cannot find two seedlings in a hundred 
alike, and similar to the mother-plant; some 
approach the Riparia type. and others show the 
Labrusea parentage distinctly. Thus, to give only 
one example, one of sueh seedlings—the now 
frequently cultivated Elvira—is a Taylor seedling 
with a close approach to Labrusca. 

It would further the study of our grape-vines 
eonsiderably if some of those that have the zeal, 
the leisure and the opportunity, would institute 
such experiments with doubtful forms. 

Pursuing this interesting subject further, I may 
add that where nearly allied species grow near 
together, and bloom about the same time, they 
are more likely to hybridize than such species 
that are separated by wide space or different 
period of flowering. With all these considerations 
we must not forget that with the innumerable 
opportunities given everywhere for hybridiza- 
tions we find comparatively so few spontaneous 
hybrids in the vegetable world. Hybridization is 
an abnorinal, I may say, an unnatural proeess, 
which is usually prevented by countless obstacles. 
If it were not so, we would meet with more 
hybrids in our woods and prairies than with 
genuine species; but how rare are they, and me 
An 
this is the more to be wondered at, because the 
genital organs of the plants, though mostly united 
in one flower, are usually so organized that self- 
fertilization is made diffieult. or is excluded, and 
that cross-fertilization is the rule. We may put it 
down as a Jaw that honest nature abhors bhybrid- 
ization. 


* Accidental wild Hybrids are very scarce, no doubt,. 
where the norma] time of blooming of the species, such 
as Riparia, stivalis and Cineren, varies too much 
to make such crosses probable: but where you find 
different species blooming simultaneously it is quite 
different. 

Friend Jaeger of Neosho, S. W. Missouri, tells us that. 
there are localities in the Indian Territory where 
hybrids, between Riparia and Rupestris are more nu- 
merous than the pure type of either species; in Red 
river bottom, near Denison, Texas, he also found 
Riparian XCandicans very numerous, not to mention the 
many “ Vignes Champin.” Nad Dr. Engetmain lived 
a little longer it would have been easy to change his. 
views about spontaneous hybrid grape-vines. 
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AND 


VITICULTURAL OBSERVATIONS 


Upon the Native Species of American Grapes. 
BY T. V. MUNSON. 


Perhaps the first plant noticed on the Continent 
of North America, even before Columbus and be- 
fore the Pilgrims, was the grape-vine; it gave to 
this country the name Vineland, and later, to part 
of it, that of Martha’s Vineyard. 


And yet—said our late Dr. Geo. Engelmann*— 
yet, the grape-vine, many forms of which grow 
fron Canada to the Rio Grande, and from Vir- 
ginia to California, are among the least thor- 
oughly known plants of North America. 


I have long devoted much attention to the 
grape-vines of my home—continues the great, 
modest botanist he ever was—but have becoine 
satisfied that no satisfactory solution can be ob- 
tained without the co-operation of the friends of 
botany throughout the whole country. . . . 
In order to arrive at satisfactory conclusions, it is 
necessary—said Dr. Engelniann—to study all the 
forms which present themselves in all their bear- 
ings and under different conditions in which they 
are found. 


Prof. T. V. Munson bas taken up this botanical 
investigation, which Dr. Engelmann desired and 
pronounced to be necessary, where the latter bas 
left it, and, certainly, no other man is as well 
qualified for the task as our friend Munson. He 
combines the scientific preparation with the per- 
severance, love and devotion which its study de- 
mands, besides the knowledge and experience of 
the practical viticulturist and successful hybrid- 
izer. He has studied the grape herbaria in Har- 
vard, in the Academy of Science at Philadelphia 


* Botanical Works of the lute George Engelmann, col- 
lected for Henry Shaw, Esq., edited by William Trelease 
and Asa Gray; p. 412. 


} Munson occupied a chair in the Sciences at the Ken- 
tucky State Ayricultural College and was honored by 
the Government of Irance with the title of “Chévalier 
du Merite Agricole” and the decorations of the Legion 
of Honor. He is generally called and recognized as 
‘Professor Munson,”’ and is now President of the State 
Horticultural Society of Texas, etc., etc.; but he is not 
pleased with titles and needs none; we ure pleased to 
call him simply “our friend Munson.” 
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and in the U. §. Department of Agriculture, us 
well as Engelimann’s collection in the Missouri 
Botanical Garden, and has made besides his own 
most extensive collection, mostly raised to bear- 
ing vines from seed. through germination; and 
has observed the vines of nearly every species in 
their native habitat, while traveling, more than 
fifteen years, for their examination, thousands 
of miles in the United States. While highly ap- 
preciating Engelmann’s classification as the best. 
up to the time, yet Mr. Munson could not help 
finding it incomplete and embodying some errors. 
He had accumulated many facts unknown to 
Engelmann, who wrote himself that ‘‘ our species 


_ vary to such a degree, that both scientific and 


non-scientific observers have never felt satisfied 
about them.’? The more our friend Munson 
studied the species, side by side, the more he felt 
s tisfied with his arrangement into series, as be- 
ing the best exhibit yet made of the natural 
And he has given the result of his re- 
search to the U.S. Department of Agriculture in 
a monograph on American grapes, which is to be 


published some day; but it has, so far, failed to 


get the necessary appropriation. 


The entire series of colored plates, natural size, 
made by an artist from fresh specimens, are all 
complete—but there the work rests.* 


To publish the entire monograph with full de- 
scriptions and illustrations is a work most wo: thy 
of the early attention of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of our Government, for whose treasury the 
cost would be a mere trifle; whilst the value, the 
benefit to be derived from this work would be in- 
calculable. It would not merely be interesting to 
the botanical student, but of great practical im- 
portance, treating on the questions to what pur- 
pose the vine can serve, whether for table fruit or 
for wine, or for hybridizing. or as grafting stock; 
what climate it can endure, what diseases one 
species may resist better than others. We wish 
and hope that it may be published soon; in the 
meantime, friend Munson has permitted us to 
present to the readers of the Bushberg Catalogue 
a synopsis of his classification, with his own Viti- 
cultural Observations on some of our native 
species. (And we had some photo-engravings 
made, reduced, after his original plates, for this 
Grape Manual.) 


* At the World’s Fair. 1893, in Chicago, Munson made 
the most complete botanical exhibit of the genus ever 
made, and he presented it then to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture to be a permanent display in the Divis- 
ion of Pomology. 
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CLASSIFICATION. 
VITIS, 


(Linn.zus pro parti). 


GENUS. ToURNEFORT 


Specific 
No. 
Series 1. RIPARILE. 
Vitis Ruresrris, (Sheele) .. 1 
Vitis Vetrina (Linneeus ), better known 
as V. Rrearta (Michaux)*... . 2 


(V. Palmata.—Vahl). 


(Dr. N. L. Britton, curator of the Columbia College, 
Herbarium, after visiting Europe in 1893. and examin- 
ing Linnveus’ original specimen of V. Vulpina, wrote 
me that it is certainly identical with V7. Riparia Mx., 
thus agreeing with J, EF. Planehon). 


Vitis Solonis, (Hort. Berol)...... ... 3 
Neitis DOANTANA, { MUNSON) 2. 


All excellent for hybridizing other species. 


Series 2. OCCIDENTALES. 
Vitis Arizonica, (Engelmann). . 8 


Canon grape of Arizona. 
Var. glabra, (Munson). 


Vitis Girdiana,.(Mimsoin) eee ee 6 
The south California species. 
Vitis Californica, (Bentham)............. 7 


The north California species. 


Series 3. CORIACE. 
Vitis Champini, (Planchon)...... 
Vitis Candicans, (Engelmann) 9 
“Mustang grape” of Texas. 


Vitis Coriacea, (Shuttlworth) 0.000... 10 


Florida. 


Series 4. LABRUSC.E. 
Vitis: abrusca, (Linnwetiste.... +11 


Series 5. AESTIVALES. 
Vitis Vinifera, (Linnawus). _.. (a) 
European and Asiatic, 


* 1. Fulpina. Conforming to the rules, now almost 
universally adopted among botanists, to apply the old- 
est naine ever used by a botanist of standing, Munson 
gives preference to “V. Vulpina,’ being the earliest 
name, established by Linnasus; it was found to be eer- 
tainly identical with FV. Riparia of Michaux. Origin- 
ally the V. Labrusea was popularly known as the North- 
ern Museadine and the V. Rotundifolia as Southern 
Museadine, while V. Cordifolia is commonly called For 
grape, ind common people as well as botanists regarded 
then the small sour grapes of New England as * cordi- 
Jolia,” i.e. Fox grapes, (after Esop's well-known fable). 
Hence the name “ Vudpina,” and Munson says: it lad 
better be observed, as the surest way out of confusion: 
moreover, he considers the name I. R-paria (riverside 
grape) not very appropriate, as there are several 
species that grow along river banks. 

The editors of this catalogue beg to prefer the name 
V. Riparia, to which they will ever remain attached. 
ENGELMANN, PLANCHON and many ofhers adopted it. 
To one botanist, who may call it Valpina, adding: “or 
Riparia,” thousands of grape-growers know it under no 
other name than Riparia. Custom must rule, it is the 
source of law. 
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Vitis Bourquiniana, (Munson). 
Herbemont, Lenoir, &c.** 


(b) 


Vitis Lincecumii, (Buckley) .. We 


v4 


“Texas Post-oak grape. 
Var. ghuuea, (Munson. 


Vitis Bicolor, (Leconte)... ee 
“ Blue grape.” 
Vitis /Estivalis, (Michaux) 1+ 
Vitis Simpsonii, (Munson). 15 
Series 6. CORDIFOLLE. 
Vitis Cordifolia, (Michaux). ....... 16 


“Frost grape,” ‘“‘ Possum gripe * 


Vitis Rubra, (Michaux); Vitis Pal- 


mata, (Engelmann... 17 
Southern Illinois; ornamental. 
Vitis Monticola, (Buckley). 22 


“Sweet Mountain grape,” southwest Texas. 


Series 7. CINERASCENTES. 


Vitis Baileyana, (Munson) 


Syn. Virgin ana, (Munson).t 
Mountain Streams, southwest Virginia. 


Vitis Berlandieri, (Planchon); Vitis 
Monticola, (Engelmann)... 20 
Southwest Texas. 


Zoe 19 


Vitis Cinerea, (Engelmant) 2 


Sweet winter grape, eastern Texas. 
Var. Floridana, (Munson). 


Vitis Caribeea, (De Candolle)............... 32 


West Indies and eastern Mexico. 


Vitis Blanconii, (Munson).000000.... 238 
sierra Madre Mountains, Mexico. 


Section LI1.—Puncticu1osis. 


Series 8. MUSCADINLUE. 
Vitis Rotundifolia, (Michaux)........ 24 


V. Vulpinn, (Gray and Engelmann). 
“ Muscadine grape” of the South. 


Vitis Munsoniana, (Simpson)... 2a 


“Bird grape.” (Mustang grape, Chapman). 


** This reminds us forcibly of the ‘ Pedro Nimenes”* 
(called also “White Green Riesling), whieh was belveved 
to have heen brought to Spain from the banks of the 
Aoselle by the man whose name it bears, Count ODART, 
w celebrated ampelograph, wittily said: “If he (Xi- 
menes) took any he took ALL, for no sve vine grows 
now north of the Pyrenees.” Thus we also think: If 
Mr. Bourquin took any of the above grapes he took 
At, for no Merbemont or Lenoir can now be found native 
in Kurope.—B. & 3. & M. 


tt. Virginiana had already been used as a synonym 
for V. Vudpina,and probably some other species, hence 
anew name is required by botanical rules of classifica- 
tion. Munson chose the name Bayleyana, in deference 
to Prof. L. HL. Bailey. 


V. Riestris. 
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Fig. 41. VITIS RUPESTRIS, Sheele. 


(Rock Grape, Sugar Grape, Sand or Bush Grape.) 


to 
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VITICULTURAL OBSERVATIONS 
Uron THE NATIVE SPECIES OF AMERICAN 
GRAPES. 


BY T. VY. MUNSON. 


After eliminating those species from which 
no considerable practical benefit may be de- 
rived in viticulture, however interesting they 
are botanically, I will confine myself in these 
‘©Observations’’ to those species which pos- 
sess very valuable qualifications either for 
graft stocks, resisting Phylloxera, or to grow 
in very dry, limy or chalky soils, such as are 
found in cretaceous ‘‘black waxy’? and 
‘‘ white rock’’ soils of Texas and in the 
Charente Inférieure of France, and may aid 
the skillful vigneron in developing most valua- 
ble varieties of grapes, as direct producers of 
wine or for the table, for all our regions. 

The species mainly to be considered in this 
connection, are: 


Series. 
V. Rupestris, Sand grape or Rock 


OTA ING cou cepee ion osaveeas tr 100d eee eee La 
V. VuLpina, generally known as 

Nic RIPARIAN. o6 2. eee dy 
VY. SOLONIs. Sand Beach or Bush grape, I, 3. 
V. DOANIANA, Dean’s grape... I: 
V. CnAMPINI, chalky, limestone hills, III, 8. 
VY. Canpicans, black lands, Mustang 

GPADG coe snciscc eee eee Ill, 9 
No LASRUSCA. 2 eee IW il 
BV ES © WR OLENA ooo Wo 0k 
V. Liscecumtil, Post-oak grape............ Woe ee 


Vie 2 ESTIVALIS: <2 2 ee ee Ny ge 


V. BERLANDIERI, chalky, limestone 
hills: .....A2eeeeeee VII, 20. 


Ves RODEN DIN OUR Ate a5: eee eee VII, 24. 


From these species we will always secure 
our grapes, either in pure or hybrid form, 
and stocks on which to graft non-resistant 
kinds, in regions where the Phylloxera devas- 
tates the Vinifera varieties. Here it is proper 
to remark that in nearly all regions of the 
United States, east of the Rocky Mountains, 
the Vvnifera are of little value except in hy- 
bridization with our native species above 
mentioned: of the other species some might 
also be used to advantage, but they are either 
too difficult to grow from cuttings, too tender, 
sensitive to cold, too small and inferior in 
fruit, not quite resistant to Phylloxera. and 
some are very subject to fungus diseases. 

V. Rupestris, WV. Vulpina Cor Itiparia), V. 
Solonis, and VW. Doaniana (forming Series 1), 
ure leafing out, flowering and ripening very 
early ; are very hardy, enduring severe cold, 
and the cuttings root with the greatest ease. 
These species are easily recognized and dis- 
tinguished from each other by botanical 
characteristics (which most practical grape- 


growers are unwilling or unable to study, and 
which the limited space of this manual would 
scarcely permit). WV. Rupestris* has a greatly 
branched shrublike vine, a very short leaf, 
from base to point, with broad opening 
(sinus): bears small clusters of small, very 
tender-skinned berries. very juicy and ex- 
cessive in dark violet coloring matter. They 
have a fine vinous taste, with a slight poke- 
berry flavor. As a direct producer it is too 
light a cropper to be profitable, but in its hy- 
brid combinations it has given some excellent 
varieties for wine. Jaeger’s No. 70 (now 
named ‘‘Munson’’)and my seedlings of same 
(‘‘America’’ and ‘‘Early Wine’’) are ex- 
amples of Rupestris hybridized with one of 
the best of Lincecum?i, found wild in South- 
west Missouri. 

Numerous hybrids of this species have 
been produced by Wr. Jaeger, of Neosho, 
Mo., Prof. Millardet, of France, and I am 
how using them extensively as bases for fur- 
ther improvement in varied hybrid combina- 
tions. The species has been extensively and 
satisfactorily used in France, as a resistant 
graft-stock for Vinifera varieties. In_ its 
wild state J”. upestris grows along the borders 
and on the beds of gravel drift of small 
streams, which cease to run most of the sum- 
mer, but where permanent moisture is found 
not far below. In upland sandy soils in 
Northern Texas, where the long drouths dry 
the land out deeply, vines of this species 
soon die. Of hundreds of its vines planted by 
me in such soils, every one died within six 
years, after having grown very thriftily for 
four years. Vines of this same kind, both 
from Southwest Texas and Missouri, were 
planted in different localities in such soil, 
with the same result, while in same lands the 
TV. Lincecumii, native in such soils, are in 
most vigorous health, now eight years old. 
Hybrids of Rupestris and Lincecumii have 
endured quite well, but during the severest 
drouths show some weakening. It is remark- 
able that no form of rot attacks the fruit of 
Rupestris, and its hybrids have more resisting 
power than the variety subject to rot with 
which it may be hybridized. 

V. Vutrrxa, generally Known as V. Riparra 
(figure reduced one-fourth from nature), is a 
much more rampant climber, with more pen- 
dulous habit than Rupestris ; the foliage is of 
a darker, clear, lively green; leaves larger, 
with much longer, sharper teeth, opening at 
base much narrower; berries are of about 
same size, but bearing a dense white bloom 
on surface when ripe, while Rupestris has 
little or none. ‘The fruit is generally in 


* Big. 4lof V. Rupestris, from nature, after Munson’s 
collection, reduced, 


V. Ripariu. 
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Fig. 42. 


VITIS VULPINA, Linneus. (Fox Grape.) 


V. RIPARIA, Michaux. (Riverside Grape.) 
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Riparia. 


larger, more compact clusters, and possessing 

both more acid and sugar. V. Riparia ranges | 
farthest north of any species, extending to 

55° N. latitude, where winter temperature | 
often reaches 40 degrees below zero (F.). It 

was the first American species used in France 
as a resistant stock to graft upon, and is still 
very extensively used there and in other 
countries (lately also in California) where the 
Vinifera vines are grown.* Like Rupestris 
it does best in sandy soils. well drained, yet 
supplied with permanent moisture. In its 
hybrids with the larger Labrusca, or with 
Lincecumii and Vinifera hybrids, using the 
best varieties as a base, may the best grapes 


for the extreme Northwest be produced. 


V. Soronts is a bushy, upright-growing 
species, of similar habit and liking with J’. 
Rupestris, found along the banks of rivers 
and in beds of small streams of the Panhandle 
region of Northwest Texas and the eastern 
portion of New Mexico. In form of leaf and 
flavor of fruit it is closely allied tov’. iparia. 


Solonis also suffers greatly from the long 
drouthy summers of the Southwest, in upland 
sandy soils, but in bottom lands, or sub-irri- 
gated lands, where alone it occurs natively, 
it flourishes. It is used to a considerable ex- 
tent as a graft-stock in Europe. The writer 
of this has produced a number of hybrids of 
it with Rupestris, Lincecumii, Elvira, ete., in 
most of which fine wine properties prevail, it. 
gives great sprightliness in combination with 
Vinifera and Labrusea-Vinifera combinations. 

V. DoANIANA is extensively climbing, less 


branching, with larger, whitish, downy, more 


lobed leaves, much Jarger clusters and berries 
than is Solonis. It grows in the regions and 
localities of the Texas Panhandle country. 
For a wild grape the fruit is often really 
good, but the skin possesses some pungency, 
similar to that in J Candicans. This species 
is much more deeply penetrating in root and 
drouth-resisting on upland than either of the 
previously described. It is capable of making 
a very fine graft-stock, and is also one of the 


(EXTRACT FROM THE THIRD EDITION.) 


* Vitis RrpaRiA.—This most widely diffused 
American species of grape-vines was but imper- . 
fectly known up to within a few years. even to | 
botanists, so that they could not clearly dis- | 
tinguish J". Riparia from V. Cordifolia; and they 
were generally united under the one designation 
-Cordifolia ” The preceding treatise by Dr. En- 
gelmuann has shown their specific difference, but 
the cireumstances whereby this knowledge was 
acquired are so interesting and instructive that 
we, who have almost providentially led thereto, 
deem it our duty to record them. 

In the winter of 1875 we received from France 
an order for several himdred thonsand long cut- 
tings, mostly of the ‘Taylor,’ which variety had 
been recognized as the best grafting stock among 
those with which they had experimented. In 
view of the impossibility to furnish one hundred 
thousand or more Taylor cuttings (as this variety 
is, on account of its deficient productiveness, but 
little cultivated), our G. E. Meissner proposed to 
send them wild Riparia or Cordifolia cuttings, 
which bear the greatest resemblance to the Taylor, 
one of its cultivated varieties, and which we had 
every reason to believe would prove equally satis- 
factory, if not more so, as a Phylloxera-resisting 
erafting stock, for the reconstruction of their dev- 
astated vineyards. The success was beyond our 
most sanguine expectations, and since that time 


this species was more and more recognized as the | 
great remedy for the PhyHoxera- destroy ed vine- | 
yards of France. 

Very large quantities were then ordered from 
us. and we had to look abont for them far and 
near; nor was it an easy matter to avoid the ad- 
mixture of Cordifolia, Cinerea, .Estivalis, and 
other wild grapes, which would not answer. 

The careful, observing French vintners to whom 
these Riparias were SO very valuable for their | 
vigorous rapid development in almost every soil, 
their great adaptability to rooting and grafting, 
and their perfect immunity from the Phylloxera, 
soon recognized that the so-called ‘‘Riparia or 
Cordifolia” embraced quite a group of somewhat | 


ee forms, of larger and smaller foliage, 
more or less hairy, more or less dark in color of 
wood, etc. They found, besides, that some cut- 
tings (Cordifolia) would fail to root, though they 
arrived and were planted in the best condition. 
This, naturally, led to the study of their botanic 
character, now so fully established that we can at 
sight recognize and distinguish the true Riparia 
from Cordifolia; aye, in the mere cutting, in 
winter, as well as in the young plant and in the 
seed. 

To Prof. Millardet, of Bordeaux, belongs the 
honor to have established the character of certain 
distinction between Riparia and Cordifolia, which 
species Michaux had justly separated, but which 
most later botanists had confounded. (See Vigne 
sone Ca Oct., 1878.) 

Dr. Despetis, who made the Riparia a special 
study, says that he knows 380 varieties or snb- 
varieties of Riparia; some are tomentous (downy- 
ee others glabrous (smooth-leaved); some 

have light-red wood, others dark. and some even 
white (gray) wood. But they all resist every- 
where and succeed generally well on limestone 
hills. 

Many a grape-grower will ask: Of what prac- 
tical importance is it to know the botanic charac- 
teristics of any species? The answer is, that it 
enables us to determine to which species a culti- 
vated variety belongs. and to know thereby, be- 
yond doubt, which qualities, conmmon to al) de- 
scendants of such species, it will have; what kind. 
of -oil or location is most snitable; whether it. 
will easily grow from cuttings, be more or less 
subject to certain diseases, be more or less hardy, 
ete. 

The Vitis Riparia comprise the most healthy 
and hardy grapes of the North Central States. 
(N.C. 8.), formerly designited as the Northwest. 
extending to the Rocky Mountains of Wyoming, 
Colorado and New Mexico, and is fonnd equally 
healthy and more productive at the south, in Ar- 
kansas and Texas. Hence we may also judge, 
from its geographical extension, as to its rare 
adaptability to various climates. 


Candicans. 


best bases for hybridization, as it readily en- 
dures all hardships of climate and resists the 
fungus parasites remarkably well. It grows 
readily from cuttings, resists Phylloxera per- 
fectly, is stocky, and thrives in nearly all 
soils and situations. So far no hybrids have 
been artificially produced; the writer now 
expects to experiment hybridization with 
some selected vines of Doaniana. 

V. Campini is native of the same regions 
with V. Monticola and V. Berlandier’, among 
the cretacious, dry, chalky limestone hills of 
central Southwest Texas, to the northwest- 
ward of Austin, the capital. It is a strong, 
branching species, with small leaves, very 
broad opening at base, dark green, thick and 
leathery, with little cottony down; the clus- 
ter and berries are of about same size as in 
V. Doaniana, but have a distinct pure flavor, 
vinous, sprightly, with some pungency in the 
thin, tough skin, possessing intense abundant 
coloring matter, fitting them well for making 
superior red wine. ‘This species flowers and 
ripens early, but the fruit will hang on long 
after ripening, growing constantly better. 
Its cuttings grow with greatest ease. It is 
remarkably deep-rooting and drouth-resist- 
ing, a very promising base to hybridize upon. 
The writer has now fruiting numerous beau- 
tiful hybrids of it; they have no musky (foxy) 
aroma or flavor, and, all in all. furnish good 
bases upon which to build for future viticul- 
ture, especially for the trying, changeable 
Southwest climate, where so much richness in 
color, flavor and sugar can be developed. As 
a graft-stock Champini has few equals and 
no superior. In my experience it takes the 
graft readily and carries it robustly to a good 
age. 

V. Canpicans, the Mustang grape of the 
black lands, is known to every Texan. The 
vine grows to enormous size, has a persistent 
fibrous bark; the leaves are of a somewhat 
triangular outline, on old vines numerously 
and deeply lobed, on young vines with broad 
open bases ; when young, both sides are white 
with a dense cottony wool; at maturity the 
upper surface of leaves becomes very dark, 
smooth, shining green, and convex, the bor- 
ders being reflexed backward, the lower side 
permanently holds the dense. felty, white 
layer of wool (tomentum). ‘The clusters are 
small, forked; the berries large, dull black ; 
skin thick, tough, and of a fiery pungency, so 
that the chewing of a few skins makes the 
mouth sore. The berry is very persistent, 
the pulp tough, slippery, juicy and agreeably 
sweet, yet deficient in sugar. It would be 
supposed that such a grape would be of little 
value in viticulture, yet, in some of its hybrids 
with Vinifera, produced by that learned bot- 
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anist and experinenter on grapes, Prof. «1. 
Millardet, of Bordeaux, France, and one by 
the writer, named ‘ Elyicand,’’? in’ which 
“Kilyira’’? is hybridized by Candicans pollen, 
we have grapes good in quality and remark- 
ably vigorous. But as cuttings of Candicans 
root with the greatest difficulty, it is not liked 
as a grift-stock. Considerable quantities of 
wine are made in Texas from fruit of this 
species, gathered from wild vines. 

V. Lasresca. This species, represented 
pre-eminently by the Concord, its many 
seedlings, crosses and hybrids with Vinifera, 
is so well known that I need not dwell upon 
it. Itis the great market grape east of the 
Rocky Mountains ; but the time is at hand 
when it will ‘lift its hat’? to others of our 
native species.* 


(EXTRACT FROM THE THIRD EDITION.) 


*V. LABRUSCA, the species of which the largest 
number of our cultivated varieties and those most 
extensively cultivated in our country are the off- 
spring, is still the most limited Jocal species, its 
home. being confined to the region between the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Alleghany Mountains, the 
wild Labrusea being unknown in the Mississippi 
Valley. “Whatever bas been called so there. or 
in Louisiana or Texas, is a large and downy- 
leaved form of -#stivalis, always readily distin- 
guished by its * intermittent’ tendrils, while La- 
brusea has nore or less ‘ continuous’ tendrils. 


**For table use, this species. in its improved va- 
rieties, will probably always occupy a prominent 
position in a large portion of the Eastern and 
Northern States. 

“As a wine grape the V. Labrusca has been 
over-estimated; the tongh, niusky pulp of even 
the best varieties requires a long and favorable 
season of growth to reduce the acid center so as 
to produce a proper ratio of the ingredients neces- 
sary for a passable quality of wine.’’— 

William Saunders. 

The large size of the fruit, the vigor and pro- 
ductiveness of the vine, and its easy “propagation 
from cuttings, made the varieties of this species 
preferable to others for hybridizing with Euro- 
pean grapes; and it was expected to thereby 
ameliorate. if not to remove, their foxiness. While 
this improvement in flavor has been thus necom- 
plished, the process has diminished the hardiness 
and has increased the sensitiveness to climate 
and to fungoid diseases in the varieties thus 
produced. It has proven far more successful 
to grow seedlings from pure Labrusca varieties 
(though of the hundreds raised from pure Con- 
cord. seed not one has so far been produced snr- 
passing it). or seedlings from crosses between the 
coarser set more tender varieties of this species, 
as the Niayara (cross between Concord and Cas- 
sady), the Jeffersun and the Diamond (crosses be- 
tween Concord and Tonu). Moreover. the much 
decried ‘foxy taste’? becomes much less objec- 
tionable by habit. 


The hardy varieties of the Labrusea ure also ex- 
cellent grafting stock for tender, less vigorous 
varieties, . especially for hybrids of the NE Vinifera, 
being quite resisting to the Phylloxera; but in 
some localities the Labrusca does not feel at home, 
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VITIS LINCECUMI, Post-Oak Grape, Munson. (Jeger’s No. 43.) 
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Bourquiniana. 


V. Bourqurintana, best known and repre- 
sented in the Ierbemont and Jaquez. They 
are considered aform of our native dstivalis, 
styled ‘‘Southern /Estivalis,’’? but have been 
traced to southern France. 

They are fully at home in the south, and 
resist Phylloxera as well as most our native 
species, their fruit, though small in berry, is 
of the highest quality ; but is very deficient in 
imparting its fine quality to hybrids. 

The Herbemont, known as ‘‘ Brown 
French,’’ and Jaquez (Le Noir), known as 
‘*Blue French’’ were brought to Savannah, 
Ga. (as Lam eredibly informed), by a Hugue- 
not family by the name of Bourquin, from 
southern France, over 150 years ago. The 
vines, sent me by Mr. Gougie Bourquin of Sa- 
vannah, under these names, are direct de- 
scendants from the original vines in the Bour- 
quin gardens and prove beyond question, in sev- 
eral years fruiting on my grounds, that they 
are identical with Herbemont and Jacquez. 

In this blood we have vigor combined with 
refining power, and it must be even more 
valuable in hybridization with our natives 
than the vinifera, especially for the south; 
for it is a very late ripening species, so that 
far north they would hardly ripen, but all the 
more valuable south on account of their late- 
ness. (In the descriptive part of this cata- 
logue the editors continue, however, to 
classify these varieties as southern Astivalis ). 

V. Lincecum, the Post-oak grape (with 
portrait from nature 4 reduced) of the south- 
west, known also as Turkey grape, and as 
large-fruited stivalis. Hermann Jaeger 
first brought this species to prominent notice 
in his ‘‘ Far West,’’ ‘‘ Neosho’’ q. v. No. 15, 
No. 45, &c., (listed in third edition of this 
Catalogue, 1883, p. 112); choice finds in the 
woods of that region. In Texas the fruit of 
this species grows larger still, often as large 
as Concords; and from the best finds among 
tens of thousands of vines diverse hybrids 
have been produced by the writer with the 
result that among them the finest quality, 
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greatest vigor and productiveness have been 
secured; table and wine grapes with large 
clusters, large berries, persistence and good 
quality, which promise to succeed .over a 
large area. The Post-oak grape has gener- 
ally larger berries than the eastern A‘stivalis, 
and these berries are possessed of a peculiar, 
pronounced fruity flavor, sometimes too 
strong to be agreeable, known here as Post- 
oak grape-flavor. ‘This species endures the 
longest, severest drouths, on our native light 
sandy uplands with impunity. which few other 
species can accomplish; and where V. La- 
brusca, V. Rupestris, V. Riparia and V. 
Solonis would burn out entirely, the Post-oak 
would hang full of leaves, yet pliable and 
lively green, scarcely wilted, by having deep- 
ly penetrative, large, firm, branched roots and 
leaves of firm texture, evaporating little 
moisture from their surface. The fruitof the 
best of this species has richness in flavor, 
sprightliness and sweetness; good size of 
cluster and berry, persistence to pedicel and 
keeping qualities which, taken in connection 
with its characteristics for wine-production, 
make it probably the most valuable basis for 
improvement of all our species. I do not 
consider our best Lincecumii or Post-oak 
grapes quite good enough for table, but think 
that in the hands of experimenter and hybrid- 
izers, they furnish a most valuable basis for 
improvement. * 

The difticulty with which the cuttings of 
Post-oak grow, renders its propagation in 
pure form tedious and slow; but its hybrids 
with Rupestris, as in Jaeger’s No. 70 (now 
named Munson), and No. 72, and in 
‘- America,’’ also in hybrids with LabruscaX 
Vinifera hybrids, grow generally well from 
its cuttings. 

V. ZEestivatis; Summer Grape. In this 
species we have grapes of high astringent 
wine properties, generally free from the mil- 
dews and rots, as so well illustrated in the 
Norton. It is unnecessary to give a more 
detailed description of this species here, as 


neither in this country nor in France; it does not 
thrive well and its fruit is very inclined to rot. 

G. Onderdonk writes us: ‘‘After all, our grapes 
in ‘fexus must come from the ¥stivalis family ; 
no Labrusea has given us good, permanent satis- 
faction here.’ ‘his same view obtained ground 
in Arkansas and Southwest Missouri, a‘ter full 
trial and dearly bought experience. Herman 
Jaeger, of Neosho, Southwest Missouri, wrote us: 
‘In Southwest Missouri, Southern Illinois, Ar- 
kansas, Western Texas (also in Alabama), the La- 
brusca, or Fox grapes, bring two healthy crops of 
fine grapes, and the most vigorous varieties a few 
more; then they rot to such an extent that they 
are entirely worthless. The Z'stivalis never rots 
and is the only trnly reliable grape for these 
States.” 


*Our friend MUNSON is now widely known as a 
successful hybridizer, a creator of new varieties; 
bui little known, however, is the immense activity 
and loving devotion, the sacrifice of time and 
money, which this involves. He plants and tests, 
every year, many thousands of his seedlings, 
selecting the finest only from them; ever trying 
new combinations. The varieties listed in this 
catalogue are the cream from over 40,000 grown; 
and he says: ‘If as many as a dozen are perma- 
nently retained I shall feel that my work has not 
been in vain. This may not be encouraging to 
originators—but it is the road to progress; and 
by doing this work for years, he knows now bet- 
ter than ever which are congenial combinations 
and the best specific bases upon which to build. 
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VITIS AUESTIVALIS. 


nearly everyone who knows anything of 
grapes knows the native summer grape.* 


*V. JESTIVALIS. (See Dr. Engelmann’s Classification, 
page 15 in this edition). While we no‘longer retain with 
V. stivalis the form distinguished by Buckley, and 
after him by Munson, as V. Lincecumii, we still consider 
the varieties of the Herbemont and Lenoir elass as be- 
ing comprised in our -#stivalis species, its southern 
group, until the wild plant from which these varieties 
might have sprung will be definitely known. The follow- 
ing Viticultural remarks from our third edition of this 
catalogue apply to both its rorthern and southern group: 


(Summer Grape,) Michaux. 


VITIS cESTIVALIS.—This species is preéminent- 
ly the WINE grape of the South Atlantic States, 
and of the lower Mississippi Valley and Texas. 

The berries are destitute of pulp, and the 
juice contains a larger percentage of sugar than 
any other improved American species. The foli- 
age is not so liable to disease as that of the fox 
grape, and in the berries rot is also less prevail- 
ing, while in some varieties of this class, as Nor- 
ton’s Virginia and Cynthiana, it is comparatively 
unknown. Some of the best wines made in this 
country are produced from varieties of this 
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family. “Iam convinced that neither the wine- 
producing capabilities of the country nor the 
hichest excellence of the product can be decided 
until vineyards of these varieties are established 
in the best locations of favorable climates.’’— 
William Saunders, 

“<The most genial home of this species is the 
country of the Ozark hills, Missouri, 5S. Kansas, 
Arkansax, Texas and Indian Ter ritory ; probably 
also the mountain slopes in Virginia. North Caro- 
lina and ‘Vennessee. And these must be looked 
upon as the great producing regions of this con- 
tinent, east of the Rocky Mountaius. fora certain 
class of jfine wines. 

The varieties of this group generally prefer a 
dry, poor soil, intermingled with lime and de- 
composed stones, with a southern and southeast- 
ern exposnre; they seem to endure the severest 
drouths without flagging. Althongh we have 
seen some of them, especially the Norton and 
Oynthiana, bear immense crops on the deep, rich, 
sandy loam of our river bottom, their fruit does 
not reach the same perfection as on the hills. 
The wood of the true Mstivalis is very solid, hard, 
with small pith, and firm outer bark; so that it is 
almost impossible to propagate this ‘species frow 
cuttings. ‘The bark on the one-year-old wood is 
of a dark gray color. bluish around the eyes. The 
roots are wiry and tough. with a smooth, hard 
liber, penetrating deep “into the ground, success- 
fully defying the attacks of Phylloxera. Their 
resistive power has been fully tested, and estab- 
lished beyond a doubt. As a stock for grafting 
they are far superior to Clinton—but we think 
they are too good and valuable to serve mer ely as 
a grafting stock. 


V. Bervanpier1; (figured in 
engraving, from nature, reduced 4). 
species, owing to its thriving in the 
limy and chalky soils, 
species fail; and being fully resistant to 
Phylloxera, very strong and long lived— 
makes the most successful graft-stock in such 
soils, it has proven by actual test to resist 
chlorosis (yellowing of foliage caused by ex- 
cess of lime in soil) in the Department of the 
Herault, France, where the soils are very dry 
and chalky. The vine is closely allied to J’. 
Cinerea, but the leaves have a brighter green 
and a shining surface, especially below, be- 
tween the veins. The cluster is large to very 
large, compact, having small berries of 
sprightly, sweet, vinous quality, and may, 
with judicious hybridization, produce valu- 
able varieties for wine. 

VY. Rotunptroria, V. Vulpina, or Southern 
Fox grape of Linnwus, the Muscadine grape 
of the Southern States, represented in cultiva- 
tion by the Scuppernong (the only variety not 
black in color, which is of a dull greenish 
amber) Flowers, James. Mish, Pee Dee. 
Thomas, (see their description) ; it is 2 sure 
bearer, provided male, or staminate vines 
stand in the vicinity of the fertile vines. It 
is leafing out and flowering late and, as far as 
known. «all fertile vines of the species have 
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so weak and reflexed that their pollen is im- 
potent to fertilize the ovules, as is generally 
the case in varieties of other species having 
reflexed stamens. The vines of Rotundifolia 
are uniformly very healthy, resistant to nearly 
all fungus diseases and the roots to Phyllox- 
era. Those who are accustomed to eating 
the fruit of this kind relish it. 

The idea occurred to the writer that if the 
finer, large-bunched Herbemont could be 
successfully hybridized with the best Musca- 
dine-varieties, a combination might be secured 
which would furnish a unique and desirable 
family of grapes for the south. Acting upon 

this idea he is now raising several dozen hy- 
brids of Scuppernong and Tomas (f) with 
Herbemont (m). 

(We confidently hope that friend Munson 
will be successful, and wish that he may ob- 
tain for it such price as his great fellow 
hybridizer, Luther Burbank, gets for some of 
his wonderful ‘new creations. =) 


LOCATION. 


The only general rules we can give to guide 
in the selection of a proper, desirable location 
for vineyards, are: 

1. A good wine-growing region is one where 
the season of growtti is of sutticient length to 
ripen to perfection our best wine grapes, ex- 
empt from late spring frosts, heavy summer 
dews, and early frosts in autumn. Do not at- 
tempt, therefore, to cultivate the grape in 
low, damp valleys, along creeks; high table- 
lands and hillsides, with their dry atmosphere 
and cool breezes, are preferable to rich bot- 
tom lands; low situations, where water can 
collect and stagnate about the roots, will not 
answer; wherever we find the ague an habit- 
ual guest with the inhabitants, we need not 
look for healthy grape-vines ; but on the hill- 
sides, gentle slopes, along large rivers and 
lakes, on the bluffs overhanging the banks of 
our large streams, where the fogs arising 
from the water give sufficient humidity to the 
atmosphere, even in the hottest summer days, 
to refresh the leaf during the night and morn- 
ing hours, there is the location for the culture 
of the grape. Shelter has also an important 
bearing on the healthy growth of the vines; 
some well-located vineyards have not proven 
lucrative for the want of proper shelter; 
where it is not afforded by woods growing 
near by. it should be provided for by planting 
trees; large trees, however, should not be 
planted so near the vines as to interfere with 
their roots. One of our vineyards has been 
thus protected by an arbor vite fence from 
the north and west winds. This fence is now 
30 years old, over 8 feet high, and is consid- 
ered one of the finest ornaments to our 
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VITIS BERLANDIERI, Planchon. (VITIS MONTICOLA, Engelmann.) 
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grounds. ‘There are some locations so fav- 
ored that no artificial protection is needed. 
Remember, however, that no one locality is 
suited to all kinds of grapes. (See page 3.) 
2. <A good soil for the vineyard should be 
a dry, calcareous !oam, sufliciently deep (say 
3 feet), loose and friable, draining itself 
readily. A sandy, yet moderately rich soil 
is better adapted to most varieties than heavy 
clay. New soils, both granitic and lime- 
stone, made up by nature of decomposed 
stone and leaf-mould, are to be preferred to 
those that have long been in cultivation, un- 
less these have been put in clover and rested 
a few years. If you have such a location 
and soil, seek no further, ask no chemist to 
analyze its ingredients, but go at once to 


PREPARING THE SOIL. 


‘¢'The preparation of the soil is undoubt- 
edly one of the most important operations in 
the establishment of a vineyard, and one of 
its objects should be to get the soil of a 
uniform texture and richness throughout, 
but not over-rich. This deep stirring of the 
soil puts it very much in the condition of a 
sponge, which enables it to draw moisture 
from the soil beneath and from the atmos- 
phere above, and hold it for the wants of the 
plant; hence, soils that are drained and 
deeply stirred, keeping the good soil on the 
surface, ure less subject to the evils that 
accompany and follow a drought than those 
that are not so treated. It is of the first 
importance, therefore, that vineyards and or- 
chards at least should be put in the best con- 
dition for the reception of the vines and 
trees, if the best results are aimed at.’’—— 

Pet. Henderson. 

The old system of trenching is no more 
practiced, except, upon very hard, stony 
soil, and upon steep hillsides, being too 
costly and of very little, if of any, advan- 
tage. The plow has taken the place of the 
spade, and has greatly lessened the expense. 
While we would urge a thorough work in the 
preparation of the soil before planting the 
vine, we believe that by careful grubbing (in 
timber lands), leaving no stumps, which 
would only be continual eyesores and hind- 
rances to proper cultivation, and then, using 
alarge breaking plow, followed by the sub- 
soil plow, the soil will be stirred as deeply 
as is really necessary to insure a good and 
and healthy growth of vines. For old ground 
a common two-horse plow, with a span of 
strong horses or cattle, followed in the same 


furrow by a subsoil stirrer, will be sufficient | 


to stir the soil deeply and thoroughly, and 
will leave it as mellow and as nearly in its 
natural position as desirable. This may be 
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done during any time of the year when the 
ground is open and not too wet. Most soils 
would be benefited by under-draining; the 
manner of doing this is the same as for other 
farm crops, except that for vines the drains 
should be placed deeper; it is less important 
on our hillsides, and too costly to be here 
practiced to a great extent; wet spots, how- 
ever, must be drained at least by gutters, 
and, to prevent the ground from washing, 
small ditches should be made, leading into a 
main ditch. Steep hillsides, if used at all, 
should be terraced. 


PLANTING. 


The soil being thus thoroughly prepared 
and in good friable condition, you are ready 
for planting. The proper season for doing 
this here, is in the fall, after the Ist of 
November, or in the spring, before the 1st of 
May. Seasons <iffer and sometimes make 
later planting advisable, but never during 
frost nor while the ground is too wet. If 
you have been delayed with your work of 
preparing the soil in spring, the young plants 
from the nursery should be heled in some 
cool, dry place and covered, so that their 
vegetation be retarded; if they have already 
made snoots, be specially careful to guard 
against their roots getting dry. Most vine- 
yards are planted in spring; in northern and 
very cold localities, this may be preferable. 
We prefer fall planting; the ground will gen- 
erally be in better condition, as we have 
better weather in the fall, and more time to 
spare. The ground can settle among the 
roots in winter; the roots will have healed 
and calloused over, new rootlets will issue 
early in spring before the condition of the 
ground would have permitted planting, and 
the young plants, commencing to grow as 
soon as the frost is out of the ground, will 
start with full vigor in spring. To prevent 
the roots from being thrown to the surface 
by alternate freezing and thawing, 3 mound 
of earth hoed up around the plants, or a 
ridge thrown up with a plow so as to elevate 
the ground somewhat in the rows, will be 
found to afford all the protection necessary. 
By no means delay planting till /ate in spring,. 
and, if your ground is not ready in time, you 
had much better cultivate it with corn or hoed 
crops of some kind, and postpone planting 
until next fall. Planting in rows, eight feet. 
apart, is now the usual method; it gives 
sufficient space for a horse and man to pass. 
through with plow or cultivator; the distance 
in the rows varies somewhat with the growth 
of the different varieties and the richness of 
the soil. Most of our strong vigorous, grow- 
ers, will need 8 to 10 feet in the rows; while 


the Delaware, and other light grapes may 
have sutlicient room when planted 6 feet 
apart. The dwarfing treatment practiced 
with European varieties, especially by Ger- 
ian vintners, will not do for American vines, 
which must have ample room to spread and a 
free cireulation of air. The number of vines 
required to set an aere (containing 43,560 
square feet) will be— 


Distance, feet. Metres. Number. 
Git, hy weeetiu.: MRE s IEE okay, awe ag 
6 ft. by 7 ft. 1" 85 Dy 2 lo. So eGod 
Ofte Sit. 1™ 33: by 2 ™ 407 ee UT 
Cate so tt VP So by 2 oe een 
Gantaiys; 10 tt: k™ 85: by) 2 eee 
fit. by 7 it..22..2 "1S by 2" lo Bod 
matty DY soit... 2 = 1a py leo 77 
Meloy th 5 2 oy oe) 
ait. DawelO tte. 2-2" lo by oe 
soit. by) Sit... 2" 40by 2°46 = 680 
Sait. bye 9 tts... 2.2 "6 by 2 1a... 2 o0s 
Seit.by 10 ity). “240 bys enol 
Jit. by 9 ft.. pT NS? Sy 537 
iy Oe OUND 484 

TO y 10 ft) 2023 = Wy oes eee 435 


One acre = 41 ares French measure, or one hectare 
nearly equal to two and a half acres. 


Having determined the distance at which 
you desire to plant the vines, mark off the 
rows, running them parallel, and with the 
inost level lines of your slope or hillside, so 
that you may easily plow between the rows 
and that the ground may not wash. (On an 
eastern slope the rows will therefore run in a 
direetion from north to south, which most 
vine-dressers prefer.) Be careful, on sloping 
ground, to leave spaces for surface drains ; 
the steeper the hillsides the more frequent 
must these surface drains he. Then divide 
the rows into the desired distances by the 
id of a stretched line, and put small stakes 
where each plant is to stand. Now, if the 
ground is sufliciently dry so as to pulverize 
easily, make the holes to receive the vines. 
The depth of these holes must necessarily 
vary somewhat with the nature of the soil. 
On very steep hillsides, and especially on 
southern slopes, with naturally warm, dry 
soil, you must plant deeper than on gentle 
slopes with deep, rieh soil, or on bottom land 
and rich prairies. Eight inehes will be deep 
enough on the latter; on the former we should 
plant from twelve to fourteen inches deep. 

Tlaving made the holes—and it is best not 
to make too many at a time, as the ground 
will dry out too quickly—vyou ean go to 
planting. In planting it is important to 
spread the roots carefully, and to have them 
each and all firmly surrounded with good fine 
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soil, pressing it down with the hands or foot; 
then fill up the hole with earth, forming a very 
small mound, leaving one or two eyes exposed. 

Every beginner in Grape culture knows 
that young rooted vines are used for plant- 
ing, whether it be for whole vineyards or 
merely for the garden or arbor, and that 
such young vines are usually raised in the 


nursery from euttings or layers. But the 
reason why they are wot grown from seeds is 


not generally so well known, and even among 
old experienced grape-growers some errone- 
ous ideas prevail with regard to seed culture 
and questions connected with this, now more 
than ever important and interesting subject. 
It is searcely necessary to mention that the 
wild grape grows and propagates itself from 
seed only. This wild grape generally re- 
produces itself; 1. e., its seedlings do not 
materially differ from their parent vines. 
Transplanted into richer soil, and receiving 
care and cultivation, its berries may increase 
in size, and in the course of years may some- 
what improve and change its character; if, 
then, we take the seed of this cultivated vine, 
especially if it was grown in proximity to 
other different grapes, the seedlings of these 
will more materially differ. So great is this 
tendency to variation, that of a hundred 
seedlings of one cultivated vine scarcely two 
will be found exactly alike; some will differ 
widely; nearly one-half will be male plants 
and will not produce any fruit at all, while 
most of the others will retrograde to their 
wild origin, and searcely one, perhaps, be an 
improvement on the cultivated parent. 

The layer or the cutting of a grape-vine 
will, on the contrary, exactly reproduce the 
parent vine from which it was taken, and 
even any transplanting of the same, into a 
widely different locality, cannot change it. 
The differences in soil and climate may tm- 
prove or impair the vigor of the vine and its 
foliage, the size and quality of its frnit; in 
other words, they may be more or less favor- 
able to the development of its inherent 
qualities. to the good or ill success of the 
variety ; but they will never materially change 
it in appearance, form, taste, color—much 
less in its botanical characteristics.* The 


*The erroneous opinion that a grape transplanted 
to other countries may become entirely changed by 
influences of climate and soil was often supported by 
errors or deceptions in transplanting a vine or cut- 
ting, not true toname. Thus the famous Tokay grape 
Was supposed to have been transplanted to the Rhine 
150 years ago, and, as it was there found to be a miser- 
able grape, quite different from the noble Tokay, this 
was ascribed to the influence of the different soil. But 
lately it has been discovered that the grape trans- 
planted from Tokay (in tlungary), and known in 
Germany under the nickname ‘“ Putzsehere” (Snutters), 
is the same grape which also grows at Tokay and is 
known there under the name ‘“ Gyényszdlo” (white 
pearl), and that it is there also of poor quality, and 
is not the excellent variety “ Frumint” of which the 
celebrated Tokay wine is made. 


Planting. 


practical grape-grower, therefore, who clesires 
to plant certain varieties, all fruit-bearing, 
will not plant seeds, nor young plants raised 
from seeds—although some theorists pretend 
that the long continued propagation and 
culture of the grape from the wood was the 
cause of its recent failures to withstand 
diseases, insects, and other parasites. Care- 
ful and unprejudiced investigation and rea- 
soning as well as practical experiments have 
fully established the facts: that seedlings 
resist no more successfully than plants from 
cuttings, nor are they much less sensitive to 
the vicissitudes of climate; and that the long 
continued culture and propagation from wood 
has nothing to do with the greater or less 
resistance to disease, nor has their cellular 
lissue been softened thereby. 

For practical grape culture we should use 
none but the best rooted plants of those 
kinds which we wish to produce. Some 
vintners, from supposed economy, use only 
cuttings to plant their vineyards, placing two 
cuttings where one vine is to grow; but the 
result generally is unsatisfactory, especially 
with American varieties, most of which do 
not root as easily as those of the European 
Vinifera class, and make much replanting 
necessary ; and where both cuttings do grow, 
one must be pulled out. Those vintners 
would do better, by far, by first growing 
their cuttings one or two years in nursery 
rows, and afterwards trausplanting the best 
of them to their intended vineyard. 

But if we desire to obtain New varieties we 
must plantseed. This is a far more uncertain, 
slow and difficult operation than most people 
imagine, and but very few have been success- 
ful in it. Just as some careful breeders of 
animals have succeeded in raising improved 
kinds, on which they engrafted certain 
qualities hy crossing, so have horticulturists 
endeavored to reach the same end by hybrid- 
izing the best varieties of grapes and planting 
their seeds, having due regard to the charac- 
teristics of the parents from which they breed. 

But of late still another very important 
function has been assigned to seed planting, 
namely, to produce in Europe (especially 
where the importation of our cuttings and 
rooted plants has been prohibited) American 
vines, which resist the Phylloxera, as graft- 
ing stocks. For, however great the tendency 
to variation is in seedlings, still, under all 
circumstances and changes of soil and climate, 
they retain the Phylloxera- resisting root as 
well as other botanical characteristics of their 
parents.* During the last years we have 


*For this purpose it is best to use the seed of the 
wild grape, especially of J£stivalis and of Riparia; the 
seed of hybrids should not be used. 
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furnished several thousands of pounds of 
grape-seed to Austria, Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal. The reports of their germination 
were generally favorable. The following 
report of v. Babo, kindly furnished us in 
spring 1883 is certainly both reliable and 
interesting in this respect: ‘‘Of the grape- 
seeds received from you last year, the Riparia 
sprouted best; so well, indeed, that we can 
scarcely manage the innumerable small seed- 
lings. All the other seedlings (from culti- 
vated sorts) show great variety in fruit, color, 
foliage, &e. Most variable are those from 
Taylor seed; from the 2,500 bearing vines 
raised from seed of this one variety, a hun- 
dred distinct sorts can easily be selected. 
Tne young plants from Riparia sced seem 
not to vary much, as we can find but very 
little essential difference in their foliage.’’ 
We do not intend here to discuss the vari- 
ous modes of multiplication or propagation of 
grape-vines from cuttings, layers or single 
eyes (buds), still less the methods of produc- 
ing new varieties from seed and of hybridiz- 
ing, as this would far exceed the scope of 
this brief mannal, nor do we desire to say 
whether plants grown from cuttings, from 
single eyes or from layers, are preferable. 
Propagators and nurserymen are not con- 
sidered disinterested, impartial judges on 
this question. But we may say without fear 
of contradiction that for suecess in grape 
growing it is of first importance to get the 
best plants. Vines raised from layers were in 
former years held to be superior, and are 
still preferred by many, but unprejudiced 
and observing cultivators have found that 
they only look stronger and finer, but are not 
as good as plants properly grown from cut- 


tings or single-eyes, of mature, healthy 
wood. 
Our German and French vine-dressers 


generally practiced growing vines from long 
cuttings, but short (two or three eye) cut- 
tings will usually make stronger and better 
ripened roots. Others again ‘have obtained 
the best results from single- eye plants, and 
consequently prefer them. The celebrated 
French ampelograph Dr. Jules Guyot praised 
single-eye cuttings as physically and physio- 
logically most approaching to those raised 
from seed. We have tried all, and find that 
it makes very little difference how the vine 
has been produced and raised, provided it 
has strong, firm, healthy, well-ripened roots, 
and wood, with plump and perfect buds. As 
a general rule, a well grown vine is in its best 
condition for pla ting when one year old. 
Fuller and many other good authorities prefer 
two-year old transplanted vines; vines older 
than two years should not be planted, and 
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so-called extra large layers ‘‘for immediate 
bearing’’ are a humbug. 

There is. however, one method of propagat- 
ing the grape, namely, by Grarts, which 
belongs more properly to the sphere of the 
cultivator, the vineyardist, than the nursery- 
man or propagator, and which presents itself 
under aspects almost entirely new. 

GRAFTING, 

Grafting the grape-vine is now practiced 
on a gigantic scale in Europe, where the con- 
tinued inroads of the Phylloxera have earried 
devastation and destruction over an immense 
area of vineyards, once thrifty and blooming. 
Many methods have been tried; untold sums 
of money have been expended in vain attempts 
to check the march of this terrible enemy of 
the European grape; but, alas! these at- 
tempts have practically proved to be failures. 
By the application and continued use of 
chemical insecticides some vineyards have 
been kept up in a state of comparative health 
and productiveness; but, unfortunately, the 
cost of these annual applications is to high 
for general use, and can only be afforded hy 
the proprietors of the most renowned vine- 
yards, the ‘‘grand crus.’’? whose products 
command such extraordinary priees as to 
cover the extraordinary expenses of preserv- 
ing then by this means. Vineyards which 
can be entirely submerged in water every 
winter, for a period of at least fifty days, can 
also be maintained in spite of the Phylloxera. 
And, finally, vines planted in soil containing 
at least 60 per cent. of pure sand (silica) 
offer also a comparative resistance to the 
insect. 

These three means of maintaining the Eu- 
ropean grape in spite of the Phylloxera apply 
themselves only in such exceptional cases. 
however, that European grape culture would 
be doomed to an almost entire destruction 
were it not for the American vine coming to 
the aid of its European sister. The Ameri- 
can vine, with its strong, robust system, and 
its tough, vigorous root, resists the Phyl- 
loxera, and by Jending its reot to the Eu- 
ropean vine makes the reconstruction of the 
clevastated vineyards possible. 

When the second edition of our catalogue 
was published (1875) this ma‘ter was still a 
problem, and many then doubted whether the 
solution, positively and practically, would be 
a satisfactory one. This problem has been 
solved, and it is placed beyond all doubt that 
the use of the American resistant vine as a 
graftiug stock for the European grape (V. 
Vinifera) is the true solution of the Phyl- 
loxera question for the European vintner— 
that solution which alone has been found 
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generally applicable, generally practical, and 
generally satisfactory. 

Millions of vines are now grafted in Europe 
every spring, some on simple cuttings, some 
on nursery plants. and others in vineyard 
plantations; }ut in all cases the grafting 
stock is of American descent. The stocks 
most generally employed for this  pur- 
pose are types of our wild Vitis Riparia, 
which probably constitutes four-fifths of the 
grafting stocks employed, having been found 
to adapt themselves to nearly all kinds of 
soils and exposures, and uniting the greatest 
powers of resistanee to the insect with a 
remarkable facility of rooting from cuttings 
and of receiving the graft of the V. Vinifera. 

We will be pardoned for mentioning here 
with a certain degree of pride and satisfac- 
tion, that we were the jirst to recommend and 
to bring this valuable grafting stock to the 
notice of the French grape-growers (in Dee., 
1875) and to place it in their hands in suf- 
ficient quantities to test its merits, which 
merits they soon learned to appreciate. Since 
then the French vintners have propagated 
and increased the stock in a wonderful 
degree, the single Department of Herault 
alone furnished many millions of plants and 
cuttings of Riparia, all to be grafted with 
the European grape. 

The results obtained by grafting the JT”. 
Vinifera on American roots have generally 
been found so satisfactory, not only as the 
imeans of resisting the Phylloxera, but also 
as imparting greater vigor and productiveness 
to the European grape, that the practice of 
grafting on American stocks would probably 
be continued even if the dreaded Phyloxera 
were to suddenly and entirely disappear. 
Unfortunately, the very reverse, the increase 
and spread of theinsect, is far more probable ; 
and the sooner those grape-growers of south- 
ern Europe whose territory is not yet infested 
by this scourge reconcile themselves to the 
idea of reconstructing their precious but 
doomed vineyards by the means of grafting 
on American Phylloxera-resisting stoeks, the 
better it will be for them. 

Sinee the foregoing, from our last edition 
was written, more than ten years have elapsed 
and the experienee of the present day finds 
the expectations then expressed fully veri- 


fied. Thousands, yes, hundred thousands of 
acres of Phylloxera destroyed vineyards 
have been reconstituted by grafting on 


American roots, and are to-day azain in full 
vigor and productiveness. The great grape 
industry of southern Europe which twenty 
years ago was threatened almost to destruc- 
tion has not only recovered, but is again, as 
of yore, a most important factor in the 
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national wealth and prosperity of that part of 
the world. 

We hope our American readers will excuse 
these rather lengthy remarks about ‘‘ grafting 
in Europe;’’ but some of them, especially 
our friends in California, where the European 
grape forms the main basis of grape culture, 
will find them of some practical interest. 

The question of grafting the grape-vine has 
many other points of interest for us, aside 
from the object of placing a variety which is 
subject to the Phylloxera beyond the per- 
nicious influence of this insect. Thus an- 
other object for which grafting is very desir- 
able is the early testing of new varieties. By 
grafting on a vigorously hearing vine we will 
generally obtain bearing wood, and some- 
times even fruit, the first season. We are 
uso enabled, by grafting, to turn old vigor- 
ous vines of perhaps some worthless variety 
to good account, as with a little trouble and 
care and the loss of only one year we can 
change them into some choice and valuable 
variety. Before we enter into the details of 
the modus operandi of grafting, we will first 
speak of the conditions generally considered 
essential to the successful performance of the 
operation. 

First. Tur Stock. Judging from our 
own experience, we cannot side with those 
who claim that in all cases the stock and 
scion should belong to the same class in order 
to insure perfect success. 

A point which is of far more importance is 
the perfect health and vigor of the stock. 
We should never select a sickly or diseased 
vine, nor one subject to the attacks of the 
Phylloxsera, as a stock to graft upon. Even if 
the graft should live it will thrive but poorly, 
uniess indeed it belongs to some very vigor- 
ous variety and is grafted deeply enough 
below the surface to form its own roots; 
these will then support it entirely, and it will 
soon dissolve its union with the unhealthy 
stock. But even in this case it will require 
years to overcome the effects of the uncon- 
genial partnership. If the object in grafting 
is to guard a variety subject to the Phyll- 
oxera against the ravages of this insect, we 
Should select for the stock a vine of a strong 
and vigorous variety, which possesses recog- 
nized powers of resistance to the insect. The 
graft should then be inserted as near the sur- 
face of the ground as possible, and, where 
practicable, even above it. Some have as- 
serted that the stock and scion should be of 
varieties as near alike in vigor of growth as 
possible, but with this we cannot agree. We 
should invariably prefer to graft a weak 
grower on a strong one. 


Second. Ture Scrox. This should come 


from a healthy and short-jointed cane of last 
summer’s growth and of moderate size, (a 
little stounter than an ordinary lead pencil is 
the thickness that we prefer). It should be 
cut from the vine before very hard-freezing 
weather and kept in a cool cellar, either in 
damp moss, sand or sawdust, or buried in 
the ground. In case the grafting is to be 
performed late in spring. the scion may be 
kept dormant in an ice house. 

In his anotations to the French translator 
of our last edition, Mr. Champin remarks: 
‘*Grafts and cuttings may be preserved in- 
definitely provided they are protected entirely 
from air, heat, and especially from humidity. 
The eyes or buds are quite similar to grains 
of seed ; so long as heat or moisture have not 
caused them to sprout, they preserve their 
faculties of vegetation.’’ ‘*By plaeing or 
stratifying the grape canes in dry, fine sand, 
and in a cold dry place, they will keep as fresh 
as on the day they were cut, not only for a sea- 
son, but from one season to the next. Ihave 
grafted on the 25th of May, 1884, scions 
which were cut and stratified since the month 
of December, 1882. and a large number have 
taken and grown perfectly.” 

Third. Wnex to Grarr. The best time, 
as far as days and months are concerned, 
varies, of course, with the locality and lati- 
tude; but, as a rule, we would state that the 
vine cannot be grafted with good success, 
either while the sap is running so freely as to 
cause the vine when cut to bleed heavily, as 
it is termed,* nor yet (except by the process 
of inarching, of which hereafter) from the 
time in the spring. or rather in the early 
summer, when the young shoots begin to 
turn hard and fibrous; this period generally 
commences about the time of the bloom and 
lasts until after the fall of the leaf. This 
reduces the time for successful grafting to 
two periods, the first one lying between the 
fall of the leaf and the rising of active circu- 
lation in the spring, and the second one com- 
mencing after this exeeedingly strong tlow of 


o 
sap has abated and lasting until the full de- 


velopment of the first young growth. 

In the more southern States grafting may 
be successfully and practically performed 
during the first period. In fact, the late Dr. 
A. P. Wylie of Chester, S. C., considered 
the fall or early winter in that latitude as the 


*Mr. Champin says: ‘‘Even at the period when the 
vine bleeds most profusely under the cut of the knife, 
and when the low of the liquid would threaten to 
drown or carry off the scion, one can graft with every 
chance of success under the following preeaution: 
Cut off the vine to be grafted on a little above the 
point where the grape is to be inserted and wait until 
the fountain has ceased running; this flow of sap will 
cease in a few days,—sometimes it will take several 
days. When it has stopped freshen the cut a little 
below the previous one, and one can fit the seion with 
all confidence of suceess to the stock thus prepared. 
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proper time for grafting. Farther north, and 
even in the latitude of St. Louis, fall grafting 


is not quite as certain, for even when pro-~ 


tected by a mulch of straw or leaves the 


graft is in danger of being thrown out by the | 


heaving of the ground caused by the frost. 
In this latitude, however, we often have fine 
days in February and early in March, when 
the ground is open and before the active flow 
of sap has commenced, which should be im- 
proved for the operation. Still farther north, 
where the ground opens late and spring 
comes in abruptly, these days are generally 
so few that they can seldom be utilized. 


For these northern latitudes the best oppor- | 


tunity lies in the second period, or during 
the time in which the sap has ceased its 
active flow and exudes from the wound ina 
gummy state. Some even claim good suc- 
cess in mid-summer with scions of the same 
season’s growth. 

In describing the operation proper, of 
grafting in the several different methods, we 
do not think that we could give better direc- 
tions than by following largely an excellent 
French work, ‘‘7'raité théorique et pratique 
du Greffuge de la Vigne,’* by AimE CilAMPIN, 
an eminent and most intelligent practical 
vineyardist, and a most spirited and elegant 
writer, who has treated the subject in an 
exhaustive work. His book has also heen 
translated into the German langnage by Dr. 
Rogester. (‘* Der Weinbau, seine Cultur 
und Veredlung, von Aimé Champin. A. 
Hartleben & Co.: Wien, 1882.’’) To Mr. 
Champin we are also indebted for the cuts 
relating to grafting. 
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The method of grafting most generally ap- 
plied for larger stocks, or for plants which 
are already established in the open ground, 
is ‘‘CLEFT GRAFTING.’’ After clearing away 
the soil around the collar of the stock to be 
operated upon, to the depth of 3 or 4 inches, 
select a place below the surface with a 
smooth exterior around the collar; just 
above this place cut the vine off horizontally 
with a fine-toothed saw, or, in the case of 
smaller stocks, with a sharp knife; then split 
the stock with a common grafting chisel, or 
other sharp instrument, so that the cleft will 
run down about 15 or 2 inches. Insert the 
small end of the grafting chisel (C), or a 
narrow wedge, in the centre of the cleft in 
order to keep it open, and then with a very 
sharp knife cut your scion—which may be 
3 to 4 inches long and have one or two eyes— 
to a long wedge-shape at the lower end, so 
as to fit the cleft, leaving the outer side a 
trifle thicker than the inner one; insert it in 
the cleft so that the inner bark of both stock 
and scion may as much as possible make a 
close fit on each other; then withdraw the 
wedge in the center, and the scion will be 
held firmly in its place by the pressure of the 
stock. If the stock is a large one two scions 
may be inserted, one on each side. ‘This 
mode of grafting answers for stocks varying 
froin one-half to three inches in diameter. 
(See Figs. 46 and 47.) 

Though not absolutely necessary with large 
stocks. it is best to wind the grafted plant 
tightly with some strong coarse string, or 
other suitable material, in order to bind stock 
and graft together. Then cover it with a 
grafting-clay; this clay is best made by 
thoroughly mixing one part fresh cowdung 


with four parts of ordinary tenacious clay. 
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Grafting-wax, such as is generally used for 
tree and other grafting, cannot be recom- 
mended for the grape, as the tallow and rosin 
seem to have a deleterious influence. 

To complete the operation, replace the soil, 
filling it up so that the upper bud on the scion 
will be level with the surface. A shade placed 
so as to protect it from the noonday sun, or a 
slight mulch, is very desirable. 

This method of grafting may also be em- 
ployed for small stocks; when the stock is 
nearly the same size as the scion a perfect 
contact of the bark (liber) can be obtained 
on both sides. (See Fig. 48.) 

Or two scions may also be inserted in a 
stock of a little larger size (see Fig. 49). 

It can also be employed for grafting cut- 
ting on cuttings (as figured in Fig. 50), though 
for this, and in fact for all small stocks 
grafted out of the ground, we would prefer 
the WHIP-GRAFT, or, better yet, the ‘‘Cuam- 
PIN-GRAFT,’’ of which we will speak later. 


Another mode of cleft-grafting, which 
though a little more tedious, is perhaps also 
that much more certain, is to saw a slit in the 
stock about one and a half inches deep with 
a thick-bladed or wide-set saw, instead of 
using the chisel. The cleft thus made must 
be spread open just sufliciently to receive tle 
scion, which must be cut to fit nicely in the 
slit, with its upper portion resting, with a 
square shoulder each side, on the stock. In 
this instance we prefer to graft with two 
buds, the lower one of which should be the 
point where to cut the shoulders. In other 
respects the same rules apply to this mode as 
those given hefore. ‘The greatest advantage 
is that we can always make a clean, straight 
cleft, even when the stock is gnarly or twisted. 

As the slit cut by the saw is always of a 
uniform thickness, the scions may be prepared 
beforehand in the house during a rainy day 
or in the evening, and kept in damp moss 
until wanted. 

When grafting European grapes ( Vinifera) 
on American stock, to protect them from the 
Phylloxera, it is important and essential to 
guard against the graft of the Vinifera making 
its own roots and finally severing its connec- 
tion with the resistant stock,—a danger which 
must be guarded against. To obviate this 
the European graft should be placed as near 
the level of the soil as possible, preferably 
rather a little above than below. If placed 
above the level of the ground it will be neces- 
sary, however, for the first season, or until a 
perfect cohesion, healing over and growth has 
taken place, to protect the graft from the dry- 
ing influence of the air, by a firm, well-made 
mound of earth placed around it, and made 
high enough to extend to the upper bud of 
the graft, even slightly covering the same. 
In a region where the winters are not so se- 
vere as to endanger the life of the European 
grape, this mound may be gradually removed 
entirely, in others it should be carefully 
examined from time to time. and any roots 
having formed from the graft should be cut 
off and removed. 

We spoke before of the ‘‘wiip-Grarr’’ 
and the ‘‘CHampin-GraFt’’ as being prefer- 
able for small stocks or for cuttings grafted 
upon cuttings. The ordinary whip-graft (the 
gretfe anglaise of the French) is well known 
to our horticulturists, and, probably, to most 
of our readers; it is this graft which is most 
generally employed by our nurserymen in the 
propagation of all small fruit trees, in making 
root-grafts, and it is especially convenient 
for grafting in-doors, for the ‘‘graft on thie 
table’’ or for the *‘gratt by the hearth-stone,’’ 
as the French designate it. 

In France millions of this grape-graft are 
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made every winter, mostly on rooted plants 
of one year’s growth, but very many also on 
simple cuttings of Phylloxera-resisting va- 
rieties. 

The stocks and scions should both be pro- 
vided in good season and kept well preserved in 
sand, sawdust, moss, or other suitable materi- 
al, and stowed away 
in a conyenient place 
inthecellar. For this 
method of grafting 
it is very desirable, 
though not really es- 
sential, that the stock 
and scion should be 
as nearly as possible 
of a uniform size. 
The ordinary whip- 
graft. as employed 
for the grape, is best 
explained by the ac- 
companying Figs. 51 
and 52. 


Fig. 51. Fig. 52. 


The improved whip-grafting, or the ‘‘Cham- 
pin-graft’’ (la grejfe Champin), we will de- 
scribe by a free translation of that chapter of 
his book treating thereon: 

Let us operate first on a rooted plant or a 
rooted internode; with the pruning shears, or, 
better still, with the knife, cut off the top as 
close as possible below an eye or joint at the 
collar. After the top has been taken off there 
remains but little difference between a plant 
and a rooted joint.* With a coarse rag wipe 
off all sand and grit from that portion of the 


shoot to he grafted. Then with a grafting-_ 


knife, which should be simpie and strong, 
with a very thin, but wide and not too long 
blade (see Fig. 53), make a nice, straight and 
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regular slit or cleft. from above downwards, 
and at one-third or one-fourth of the diameter 
(14 to 24 inches in length), according to the 
size of the subject (Fig. 54). Then, holding 
the stock in your left hand in the manner 
shown in Fig. 55, with the palm of the hand 
turned up. cut the thickest part of the split 


end to an exact smooth bevel, of equal length » 


as the cleft, as shown in Fig. 56. 


* By “rooted joints” (merithalle racine) Mr. Champin 
designates portions of a cane, layered the previous 
summer, which has sent out roots from its different 
eyes or nodes. For grafting purposes, it will be seen, 
these reoted internodes answer all purposes if they 
have good strong reots, even though no top growth has 
pushed from the eyes Which were buried in the ground. 


——— 
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This operation is not at 
all difficult ; but, in order 
to perform it easily, it re- 
quires a very sharp knife, 
ground to a fine edge from 
the upper side only. 

The graft or scion, 
which should be selected 
as nearly as possible cor- 
responding in size or 
thickness with the stock, 
and generally with two 
eyes, is prepared, split 
and cut precisely in the 
same manner as the stock, 
except only, of course, 
that the cleft and tongue 
will be at the lower ex- 
tremity instead of at the 
upper. (See Gc. Fig. 56.) 

In later practice Mr. 
Champin found it more 
expedient to reduce some- 
what the length of the 
euts for the clefts and the 
tongues of the stock and 
scion, making their length 
about equal to three times 
their diameter. 


Having thus prepared both stock and scion. 
it is a very easy matter to unite and adjust 
thein, as shown by Fig. 57, taking care that 
the bark of both fit together exactly and 
snugly, at least on one side. 


The graft is now ready for the tie, which 
should be of some strong, pliable material. 
Linden-bass is very good, but any small, 
strong twine will answer. In France, ‘‘Ra- 
phia.’’ the product of a palm leaf, is used 
very extensively for this purpose. The tie 
should be adjusted firmly. 


Fig. 58 shows a well-made ‘'Champin- 
graft.”’ 


It now remains to be covered with a thin 
but well-applied coating of grafting clay,* 
and after that will be ready for 
planting out; or, if the operation 
is performed in winter, before the 
planting season, it may be stored 
in the cellar, or some other suit- 
able place, carefully packed away 
in sand or sawdust. 

The operation of grafting upon 
simple cuttings is performed in 
precisely the same manner. A 
grafted cutting is shown in Fig. 49. 

The grafted cutting should be 
planted out in nursery rows and 
grown there for one season hefore 
they are set out for permanent vine- 
yard plantation. ‘Vhis plan is pur- 
sued on a very extensive scale in 
Pranece. 

It inay sometimes be desirable 
to graft ou a layered cane; for in- 
stance, in filling a vacancy in a 
vineyard-row, or in cases where no 
good place can be obtained for 
inserting a graft at the collar of an 
old vine to be operated upon; in 
such cases a thrifty 
young cane is graft- 
ed at some desira- 
ble point near its 
end. The graftmay 
be either an ordin- 
ary cleft-graft, a 
common whip- 
graft, or a Cham- 
pin-graft, or, as the 
illustration ( Fig. 
60) shows. a sad- 
dle-graft. The sad- 
dle-graft is nothing 
else than an invert- 
ed cleft-graft, the 
cleft being made 
in the scion, while 
the tongue or 
wedge is cut on the stock. Fig. 60 shows 
the layered eane and graft, and will make the 
operation plain to the reader. One great ad- 
vantage of grafting a layered cane is that the 
stock is not sacrificed in case the graft should 


*A narrow strip of tin-foil, wound around the graft, 
makes an excellent substitute for grafting clay or wax. 
lf well put on, it will exclude all air and moisture. Of 
late years bottle-corks, split from the side to the center 
and the latier slightly hollowed ont, to admit the graft, 
have come into use. The cork is slipped over the graft 
and then firmly tied with a couple of light iron wires, 
thus answering the purposes of both clay and _ tie. 
While we have no personal experience with this method, 
norany direct reports on its results, it seems to us that 
it should be very suecessful, When used for grafting on 
small rooted stocks or cuttings. The corks all ready 
prepared are extensively advertised in Fren-h Viti- 
cultural papers. 
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fail to grow; it also enables us to obtain a 
number of such grafts from one vine. In 
this ease the layered canes should be sepa- 
rated from the parent stocks in the latter part 
of summer, and may be taken up in the fall 
like any other ordinary layers. 

When the object of grafting is to place a 
European variety or a hybrid, subject to the 
attacks of the Phylloxera, beyond reach of 
harm by the insect, it is very important to 
place the graft as near the surface of the soil 
as possible, so as to prevent the scion from 
making its own roots. During the first sum- 
mer, the grafts should be carefully examined 
about once a month, and any roots which may 
have formed from the scion should be cut off. 
Where the scion is itself of a Phylloxera- 
resisting variety, this precaution is, of course, 
unnecessary. 

It frequently happens that the buds of the 
grafts swell rapidly within a few days after 
the operation, and then, after having given 
great promise for a week or two, they turn 
brown and apparently die off. Do not let 
this discourage you too quickly, and above 
all make no rash examinations of the cause of 
this seeming failure, by pulling out the scion 
or otherwise loosening it. A graft will often 
remain in this state for a period of five or six 
weeks, and then start up all at once with a 
vigor that will push young wood to the length 
of twenty or more feet the same season. 
Keep the young growth well tied up, and 
carefully remove all suckers from the parent 
stock as soon as they appear. 

A method of ‘Green or Herbacious graft- 
ing,’’ which is said to give excellent results, 
and is extensively practiced in some parts of 
Hungary, especially in the grape regions 
around Bupa-Prstn, is deseribed in the Am- 
pelographische Berichte as follows: ‘‘In the 
month of May, when the young shoots have 
not yet become woody, but have already well- 
developed eyes at the base of the leaf, the 
shoot which is to be grafted is cut off close 
below an eye; it is then split nearly up to the 


eye below the cut. The scion, which 
has been taken from asuitable young 
shoot, is cut to one eye with a long, 
thin wedge, below which it is fitted 
nicely into the split. The graft is 
‘2 then wrapped with woolen yarn. 
After a few days the eye will begin 
to swell and grow, and after a eoin- 
plete union has taken place will de- 
velop shoots of a yard (over 90 
centim.) or more in length, the same 
season. During the first winter the 
erafted canes should be laid down 
and covered, to protect them from 
injury by frost. The advantages of 
this method of grafting are, that fruit may 
often be obtained the first season, that several 
grafts can be made on the same stock, and 
that the operation is a very easy one; a 
skilled hand can easily graft one hundred 
and fifty or more in a day; and that it 
is performed at a time when other work in the 
vineyard is, comparatively, not very pressing.’ 

Another method of grafting, above the 
ground, is by 


GRAFTING BY APPROACH OR INARCHING. 


For this method it is desirable that two 
plants, one each of the variety which is to 
form the stock, and one of the scion, are 
planted close together, say about one foot 
apart. In June (the first year, if the plants 
make a sufliciently strong growth, if not, the 
second year), or as soon as the young shoots 
become sufliciently hard and woody to bear 
the knife, a shoot is taken from both the 
stock and the scion vine, and at a convenient 
place, where they may be brought in contact, 
a shaving is taken out from each of these, on 
the side next to the other, for a length of two 
or three inches. This must be done with a 
smooth cut of a sharp knife, a little deeper 
than the inner bark, so as to obtain on each 
a flat surface. They are then fitted snugly 
together, so that the inner bark joins as 
much as possible, and are wrapped securely 
with some old ealico strips, or with soft bass 
strings. Besides this, it is well to place one 
tie a little below, and one above the grafted 
point, and also to tie the united canes to a 
stake or trellis to insure against all chances 
of loosening by the swaying of the wind. 
The rapid swelling of the young growth at 
this period of the year makes it desirable 
that the grafts be looked over after a few 
weeks, replacing such ties which may have 
burst, and loosening others which may bind 
so as to cut into the wood. A union will 
generally be made in the course of two or 
three weeks, which will be further consoli- 
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dated in the course of six to eight weeks, 
when the bandages may be removed and the 
grafted portion left exposed to the sun, to 
thoroughly harden and ripen it. The shoots 
themselves are to be left to grow undisturbed 
for the restof theseason. In thefall,ifa good 
union has taken place, the cane forming the 
scion is cut close Lelow its union with the 
stock cane, which in its turn is cut close 
above the connection. Supposing the stock 
to have been a Concord and scion a Dela- 
ware, we now have a vine of the latter en- 
tirely on the strong, vigorous root of the 
former. Of course constant vigilance must 
be exercised to prevent suckers from start- 
ing out of the stock. It is well to protect 
the grafted joint the first few winters by a 
slight covering of straw or soil to prevent 
the frost from spliting it apart. 


Another mode of grafting 
above ground (copied from ‘‘‘The 
Gardner’s Monthly’? by W. C. 
Strong in his valuable work, 
‘*The Cultivation of the Grape’’) 
is not merely interesting in 
itself, but also illustrative of 
many other modifications in 
grafting: (See Fig. 61.) 

“After the first four or five 
leaves are formed, and the sap 
is flowing, you choose the place 
on the vine where you intend 
to graft. At that point wrap 
a twine tightly several times 
around the vine. This will, in 
a measure, prevent the return 
ott sap. 
gin ‘Below the ligature make a 
sloping cut down, as shown 
at a; also, a similar reversed 
one above the ligature, as at b, about one 
inch in length. In selecting a scion prefer 
one that has naturally a bend. Cut it so 
that it shall be wedge-shape at both ends, and 
a little longer than the distance between the 
cuts in the vine at @ and b. Insert the scion, 
taking care to have the barks in direct con- 
tact, securing it with a string, ¢, bound round 
both scion and vine sufficiently tight to force 
the scion-ends into their places. If the work 
is done well, no tie will be required at a@ and 
b, but the joints should be covered with 
grafting wax. Ina short time, the bud at d 
will commence: its growth, after which you 
can, by degrees, remove all the growing 
shoots not belonging to the scion, and in 
eourse of the summer you may cut off the 
wood above 06, and in the fall remove all 
above @ on the stock and above ¢ on the 
scion.”’ 
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In ** Orchard and Garden’’ (Feb., 1891), 
that veteran Missouri-Kansas vitieulturist, 
Or. J. Stayman of Leavenworth, gives an 
article on grafting the grape, from which we 
make the following extract, as his method of 
preparing the stock differs materially from 
the cleft-grafting which we have before de- 
scribed and the Doctor has been so very suc- 
cessfnl in his grafting operations that his 
method should be widely known. Dr. Stay- 
man insists upon selecting scions at least 6 
to 8 inches long and not less than two buds, 
which can best be fitted to the stock to be 
operated on. He then says: ‘‘ For grafting 
grapes the tools required are a good, sharp 
shoemaker’s knife, a light mallet, fine saw. 
pruning shears and a ball of grocer’s wrap- 
ping twine. We put all these into a basket 
and wrap the graft-wood ina damp sack, and 
go to work.’’ 


We employ a per- 
son to go ahead and 
dig out with a spade 
the ground all a- 
i round the vines, 
\ down to a point 
below the first tier 
of roots, say 8 
inches deep. In 
spading down no 
attention is paid to 
the surface roots as 
they must all be 
cut away to get. 
down to a clean 
stock to graft. 

This assistant 
7, must not go too far 
ahead of the graft- 
er, as the stocks 
// should not be too 
long exposed to the 
sun in that open 
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condition. If the 
Fig. 62. - 
stock is not more 
than half or three quarters of an inch 


through: ent it off with the pruning shears, 
but if larger, saw it off apout six or seven 
inches below the surface. Take off the 
outside bark,* (Jig. 62) select the most 
favorable side and eut a slope on the side 
about one inch and a half long, and 
about one-fourth of an inch deep at the 


*The Doctor lays great stress upon the removal of 
the outside bark of the stocks in all his grafting. He 
says: “ We take the bark of the stock in grafting, not only 
for the purpose of seeing that the grafts fit and that 
they are properly adjusted. but also that the damp soil 
may come in contact with the inner bark so that callus 
may form soon, as well as keep the grafts alive until 
united, or roots are thrown out to support it.” 

‘Care should be used, however, not to cut orscrape 
into the inner or live green bark which is firmly united 
to the wood. Remove only the dead outer bark which 
separates freely from the other.” 
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top. The length and the depth of this slope 
depends to some extent upon the size of the 
stock. Set the knife about one-eighth of an 
inch from the top of the slope, and drive it 
down with the mallet about one inch and a 
quarter or more deep, to form a tongue in the 
stock. The knife must be set exaetly, or it 
will cut too shallow or too deep, but a little 
practice will soon determine this matter. If 
it is cut too deep the tongue will be too stiff 
and unyielding, and if too shallow it will be 
too flimsy to hold the graft. 


If the stock is, say three-quarters of an 
inch or more in diameter, insert two grafts, 
one on each side, but if less, one stout graft 
will be sufficient. Cutthe grafts long enough 
that the upper bud will be just about above 
the level of the ground, or a little above, but 
never under the surface. Slope the grafts on 
one side only, about one inch and a half long, 
to a thin edge below. Take the outside bark 
off from the graft up as high as the slope. 
Then cut a tongue in the graft (just like the 
scions of root-grafted apples are cut), about 
one inch and a quarter deep. In cutting the 
tongue, the outside of it should be a little 
larger than the inside, to make a neat fit. 
When inserting the grafts they cannot be 
made to mateh the stock at every part of the 
slope, in fact, pay no attention to that: but 
find the place where they do and push them 
down tight and firm. Then as a precaution 
against moving, wrap a tie around to keep 
the grafts in place while working about them. 


Fig, 63. 


STOCK AND GRAFT BELOW GROUND. 


Virst fill in a little good soil below and pack 
it down firmly around the graft with the 
hands. Then fill in about half full and tramp 
‘arefully around the graft to make it firm. 
Then fill up level with the surfaee, and put a 
stake to mark the place as well as to tie the 
grafts to when they grow. 

We refrain from speaking of other methods 
of grafting, as we hbelieve the modes of 
cLEFr-grafting as well as the wirp-graft and 
Cuanpix-graft. which we have described and 
illustrated by plain figures, are those which 
give the best results, generally. ‘The exten- 
sive grafting operations of France are mostly 


confined to these methods, and practical ex- 
perience is the best teacher in such matters. 

We also deem it unnecessary to speak of 
the many machines and tools lately invented 
for grafting; as a good pruning knife, as de- 
scribed, is the tool most in use, and quite 
satisfactory in skilled hands. 


We should here mention that. generally 
speaking, our American varieties do not take 
the graft as readily and surely as the Euro- 
pean species. <A graft of 1. Vinifera on an 
American stock will rarely fail to grow if the 
operation has been properly performed ; while 
success is not quite as certain when both, 
stock and scion, consist of American varieties, 
especially if of the hard-wooded kinds. Nev- 
ertheless, when well done, at the proper 
season and with well-conditioned wood, the 
operation will show a far greater percentage 
of success than of failure. 


In our former edition we promised to ex- 
periment more largely with the grafting of 
European varieties on our native stoeks here. 
We have made these experiments, and in Sep- 
tember, 1880. we exhibited in St. Louis. at 
the meeting of the Mississippi Valley Horti- 
cultural Society, a number of fine foreign 
grapes, raised in open air, on grafted vines, 
in our own vineyards. But while success, 
in so far as protecting the European grape 
from the Phylloxera, has been highly satis- 
factory, we have found our climate, mn this 
latitude, too unfavorable for the V. Vinifera 
to encourage us for more extensive operation. 
Not only are our winters too severe for the 
V. Vinifera, but the tendency of the latter to 
mildew makes their success too doubtful in 
all but the most favorable seasons. For our 
section of the United States, therefore, we 
would not recommend anything further than 
limited trials in this direction. But we think 
that there is a valuable field of operation for 
the enterprising grape-grower in some sec- 
tions of the Southern States, where, under 
more favorable climatic conditions, the V. 
Vinifera, grafted upon Phylloxera-proof 
native stocks, would most likely give ex- 
cellent results. 

Just as we close this chapter on grafting, we 
receive the sad news of the death of Mr. AimEé 
CHAMPIN, who passed away on April 14, 1894. 
By his death, French viticulture, yes. we may 
say, grape eulture throughout the world loxes 
one of her brightest and most eminent devotees. 
A ian of the highest intelligence. endowed with 
rare gifts of observation, he was an ardent 
student of nature, imbued with a deep spirit and 
a truly practieal sense of her teachings, her 
wonders and her mysteries, whieh sense and 
spirit he had the happy faeulty to impart to all 
his writings. Ife was one of the warmest chamn- 
pious for the resistant American grape root in its 
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mission of reconstitutiny the Phylloxera—de- 
stroyed French vineyards, and by his practical 
exainple as well as by his writings he has con- 
tributed a large share to the great Success of that 
mission. His unsurpassed work on grafting, 
which we mentioned before, will stand as a last- 
ing monument to his name. 


PLANTING (Continued). 


But now let us return to the modus operandi 
of planting. Take your vines, in a pail with 
water, or wrapped in a wet cloth, from the 
place where they were heled-in,* to the 
holes; when planting, let one person shorten 
the rootst with a sharp knife, then spread 
them out evenly to all sides, and let another 
fill in with well pulverized earth. The earth 
should be worked in among thie roots withthe 
fingers, and pressed to them with the foot. 
Lay the vine in slanting, and let its top come 
out at the stake previously set. Then, with 
your knife, cut back the top to a bud just 
above, or even with the surface of the ground. 
Do not leave more than two buds on any one 
of the young vines which you are planting, 
however strong the tops, or however stout and 
wiry the roots may be. One cane is suflicient 
to grow, and merely to be prepared for pos- 
sible accident, both buds are allowed to start. 
The weaker of the two shoots may afterwards 
be removed or pinched back. 

When planted in the fall, raise a small 
mound around your vine, so that the water 
will drain off, and in sections where the win- 
ters are very severe mounds should be 
made a little higher, even covering the upper 
buds, and a covering provided that will col- 
lect and hold the snow, which will be a 
warmer and better protection than manures ; 
these should not be used on newly planted 
young vines. In spring the mounds should 
be carefully levelled down. 


*On receiving your vines from the nursery, they 
should be taken out of the box, without delay, and 
heled-in, which is done as follows: In a dry and well 
protected situation, a trench is made in the soil 12 to 15 
inches deep, wide enough to receive the roots of the 
Plants, and of any required length, the soil being 
thrown out upon one side. The plants are then set 
thickly together in the trench, with the tops in a slop- 
ing direction and against the bank of soil thrown out 
of the trench; another trench is made parallel to the 
first, and the soil taken from it is thrown into the first, 
covering the roots carefully, filling in all of the inter- 
stices between them. Press down the soil, and sinooth 
off the surface, so that water shall not lodge thereon. 
When one trench is finished, set the plants in the next, 
aud proceed as before. When all this is completed, dig 
a shallow trench around the whole, so as to carry off 
the water and keep the situation dry. 


+7f the reots are not too long, say not over 15 to 18 
inches, they do not need shortening, merely trimming 
otf any ragged or broken ends. The holes should be 
dug large enough, however, to accommodate the roots 
without twisting or crowding. 
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It is a well-authenticated fact that, under 
the action of nitrogenous agents, the grape 
grows more luxuriantly, its leaves are larger, 
its product increases in quantity. But over- 
feeding produces a sappy growth of soft and 
spongy wood, with feeble buds or eyes, whieh 
are in far greater danger of being winter- 
killed. Moreover, nitrogenous substances 
exclusively used tected the decay of vine- 
yards and the exhaustion of the soil, and even 
those authorities who favor manures in pre- 
paring certain grounds, or long after plant- 
ing, mean a compost made of ‘old barnyard 
manure, leaf mould, broken bones, etc., laid 
up to rot and frequently turned; but do not 
allow any decomposing organic matter to 
come in contact with the newly planted vine. 
Yet, a favorable climate, a suitable soil and 
situation, sound, strong, well-rooted, No. 1 
plants, pr operly planted. are not suflicient for 
success In grape-growing —the vine must have 
besides proper tre atment and cultivation ; 
and there is perhaps no fruiting plant that 
bears skillfal training more kindly , or which 
responds more abundantly to the attention of 
the careful grower. And the fact that al- 
most equally good results appear to be obhi- 
tained, for particular purposes and varieties, 
under various -different methods, caused a 
great diversity of opinion as to the proper 
system or greater advantages of any method 
of training and pruning the vine. 


The value of removing a portion of the 
wood of a grape-vine was brought to notice 
by observing the effect produced by the 
browsing of a goat. American grape culture 
is yetin an experimental stage. Half a cen- 
tury ago, European methods were the only 
ones practiced ; and though the fundamental 
principles are alike for both European and 
American grapes, our best viticulturists 
gradually recognized that widely differing 
varieties require different treatment, and that 
American species of grapes being widely 
different and distinct from the European, 
they demand also different methods of treat- 
ment in some important details. ‘The evolu- 
tion of American grape training—says Prof. 
ib. H. Wimily of Ithaca,’N. ¥., (in the preface 
to his excellent treatise on Aierican Grape- 
Training, 1895) is one of the most unique 
and signal developments « f our modern horti- 
culture and its very recent departure from 
the early doubts and trials is a fresh illustra- 
tion of the youth and virility of all horti- 
cultural pursuits in North America. 


It would be impossible to describe all the 
variations in grape-training in the space of 
this brief manual: no hard and fast lines can 


be laid down. either for any system or any 
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variety, and the attempt to do so would only 
be confusing. 

During the first summer little else can be 
done than to keep the ground mellow, loose 
ahout the plants and free from weeds; stir- 


ring the ground frequently, especially in dry | 


weather. ix the best stimulant, and a finely 
tilled surface, even when reduced to a mere 
layer or bed of dust, is the very best mulch 
in a dry season. It is not necessary to tie 
up the young vines during the first summer, 
nor to pinch back the laterals. A stouter, 
short-jointed cane will thus be produced. 
Some grape-growers prefer, however, to al- 
low but one shoot, the strongest, to grow, 
and break the others off, then tie this one 
shoot to a stake, and pinch back the laterals 
to one or two leaves each. In the fall, after 
the foliage is all off, cut hack to two or three 
buds. If any vacancies have occurred, fill 
out. as soon as possible, with extra strong 
vines of the same variety. 

During the following winter, the TRELLIS 
should be built. The plan adopted by most 
of our experienced grape-growers, as pos- 
sessing some advantages over other plans, 
especially if grapes are grown in large quan- 


inches from the ground. No. 12 wire is 
strong enough. At the present prices of 
wire the cost per acre will be from $15 to 
$30, according to distance of rows and num- 
ber of wires used. Many grape-growers 
now place the lower wire about 30 inches 
from the ground and use only two wires, or 
if they nse three, they carry the trellis cor- 
respondingly higher. This affords a better 
circulation of air, besides greater conveni- 
ence in hoeing and cultivating. 

Galvanized wire is the best and cheapest in 
any case. 


Fig. 


tities, is as follows: Posts of some durable 
timber (red cedar is best) are split, 3 inches 
thick and about 7 feet long, so as to be 5 feet 
in height after being set: these posts are set 
in holes 2 feet deep, 16 to 18 feet apart in 
the rows (so that either two vines 8 feet 
apart, or three vines 6 feet apart, are between 
two stakes): three wires are then stretched 
horizontally along the posts, being fastened 
to each post with a staple q. The two end- 
posts should be larger than the others and 
hraced (Fig. 64) so that the contraction of 
the wire (in cold weather) will not loosen 
them. Instead of the brace a short wire may 
be fastened to the top of the end-post and 
anchored to a rock sunk in the ground, or to 
au short stake about 5 or 4 feet beyond the 
end of the trellis, but in line with the same. 
The first wire is placed about 18 inches from 
the ground and the others J& inches apart; 
this brings the upper wire abont 4 feet 6 


In place of the wire, slats or laths may 
serve the same purpose (as seen in Fig. 65), 
but they are not durable, and the posts must 
then be put in much closer. Another mode 
of making wire trellis (the Fuller plan) is 
with horizontal bars and perpendicular wires, 
as shown in Fig. 66. Posts of good, hard, 
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durable wood, 3 inches in diameter and 64 to 
7 feet long, are placed between the vines, at 
equal distance from each vine, and in a line 
with them, 2 feet deep in the ground. When 
the posts are set, nail on strips about 24 
inches wide and 1 inch thick, one strip or bar 
being placed 1 foot from the ground, and the 
other at the top of the posts. Then take No. 
16 wire and put it on perpendicularly, twist- 
ing it around the lower and upper bar, at a 
distance of about 12 inches apart. As a 
pound of No. 16 wire gives 102 feet, the ad- 
ditional expense is but very small. This 
trellis will probably cost less than one with 
horizontal wires, and is preferred by some. 
Practical experience, 
however, speaks in favor 
of horizontal wires. A 
good many grape-growers 
train their vines to stakes, 
believing it to be cheaper ; 
and the decline in the 
price of grapes and wine 
induces many to adopt 
the least costly plan. 
This method has also 
the great advantage of 
allowing us to cultivate, 
plow and cross-plow the 
“ground in all directions, 
leaving but little to hoe 
. around the vines. Some 
use one stake only, as 
shown in Fig. 67, but 
with our strong growers 
this mode is apt to 
erowd foliage and fruit 
too much; others there- 
fore use two, and, where timber is plenty, even 
three stakes, placed around each vine, about 
10 inches from it, and wind its canes around 
them spirally until they reach the top. The 
disadvantage of training on stakes is, that 
these soon rot in the ground, and must be al- 
most annually taken out, repointed and driven 
into the soil, consequently require more 
labor, and are not as durable as trellis, un- 
less cedar poles, or other very durable timber 
is used. A very simple combination of the 
trellis and stake system (as shown in Fig. 
68) requires but one wire for the bearing 
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canes and much lighter stakes; but this 
method does not afford the advantage of 
cross-plowing. 

To secure this advantage and at the same 
time to give to our strong growers more space 
and the benefits of high training, we recom- 
mend an *‘ Arbor Trellis,’ the construction 
of which is shown in Fig. 69. Though more 


Fig. 69. 


expensive in construction than the ordinary 
trellis, this overhead system affords many 
advantages, especially for our strong growing 
and hardy varieties. A comparatively greater 
freedom from fungoid diseases, increased 
productiveness, with the cost of cultivation 
and hand labor reduced to a minimum, are 
the principal advantages. 

For this method of training the vines should 
be tied up the first summer already to a high- 
er stake or pole, and if they make a sufficient 
growth, the permanent stakes, which form the 
support of the overhead trellis, may be set 
during the first winter. These stakes should 
be about 75 feet long, of some durable wood. 
They need not be very heavy as they are tied 
or braced together at the top in each direc- 
tion by the slats running lengthwise and 
crosswise, which gives this trellis an unusual 
strength of construction. ‘The height of the 
trellis should be six feet above the ground, 
enabling an ordinary horse or mule to pass 
underneath in cultivating. The young vine 
at the end of the first season should be 
pruned long enough to reach up to the trellis, 
and allowed there to branch out and spread 
over the horizontal wires. In subsequent 
years a modified form of renewal pruning, or 
simply spur pruning, or a combination of 
both may be adopted. In tieing up the cane 
of the first season’s growth, it is well to wind 
itin along spiral around the stake or post. 
This gives it a better hold, and as the vines 
grow heavier will hold the stakes in place even 


LTTE i ft it should rot off at the bottom. Summer- 
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U\ 4 Ly” pruning and tying is almost entirely dis- 

Wy, ‘ pensed with. The fruit-gathering is, how- 

Fig. 68 ever, less convenient, and none but quite 
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hardy. vigorous varieties should be thus 
trained, 

Some people believe that we could even dis- 
pense with both trellis and stakes entirely, 
and urge the adoption of the ‘‘Souche’’ or 
‘¢* Buck Pruning’ plan, used in parts of 
France and Switzerland, but quite inpracti- 
eable for our strong growing species m1 this 
climate, 

If you have covered your young vines last 
fall, remove the earth from over them at the 
approach of spring, as soon as danger from 
frost is past: then cultivate the whole yround, 
plowing between the rows j 
from four to six inches 
deep, and carefully hoeing 
around the vines with the 
two-pronged German hoe 
or svarst, or Iferamer’s 
pronged hoe. ‘The ground 
should thus be broken up, 
inverted. and kept in a 
mellow condition continu- 
ally; but do wot work the 


through the canes showing where they are 
eut off or pruned). 

Another good mode of training, recom- 
mended by Fuller, is to bend down in fall, 
at the end of second season, the two main 
canes of the vines (the laterals of which have 
been pinched back to concentrate the growth 
into these main canes) in opposite directions, 
laying and tying them against the lower wire 
or har of the trellis, as shown in Fig. 66, and 
shortening them to four feet each. Then let 
five or six of the buds on the upper side of 
the arms be grown into upright canes. (Fig. 


ground when wet. 


During the second summer a cane or shoot 
is produced from each of the two or three 
buds which were left on the young vine last 
fall. Of these young shoots, if there are 
three, leave only the two strongest, tying 
them neatly to the trellis, and let them grow 
unchecked to the uppermost wire. 

With the strong-growing varieties, espe- 
cially where we intend to grow the fruit on 
Jaterals or spurs. the two main canes are 
pinched off when they reach the second hori- 
zontal wire, whereby the laterals are forced 
into stronger growth, each forming a medium- 
sized enne, which is shortened in the fall from 
four to six buds. One of the two main canes 
may be layered in June, covering it with mel- 
low soil, about an inch deep, leaving the ends 
of the laterals out of the ground. ‘These will 
generally make good plants in the fall for 
further plantations; with varieties which do 
not grow easily from cuttings, this method is 
particularly desirable. Fig. 70 shows tbe 
vines tied and pruned, accordingly, at the 
end of the second season, (the cross lines 


71.) <All buds and shoots not wanted for 
upright canes should be rubbed or broken 
off. ‘This Jatter method is not well adapted 
for varieties which require covering in winter. 
Where the canes are started lower, near the 
ground, and eut loose from the wire, they 
can be easily covered with earth. 

At the commencement of the third season 
(uncover and) tie the eanes to the trellis: 
For tying, any soft string or stout yarn may 
be used: some obtain their tying material 
from basswood-bark, soaked for two weeks 
or longer in running water, others plant the 
Golden Willow, and use its small twigs for 
tying purposes. ‘Tie closely, and as young 
canes grow keep them tied, but, in all eases, 
take care against tying too tightly, as the 
free flow of sap may be obstructed. 

The ground is now plowed and hoed again, 


as before. One plowing in spring, taking 


eare, however, not to cut or tear the roots of 
the vines, and two or more shallow cultiva- 
tions 


suminer. From each of the buds 
left at the last pruning Cas shown 
| in the preceding figures), canes 

ean be grown during the third 
year, and each of these canes will 
probably bear two or three buneb- 
es of fruit. There is danger of 
their being injured by over-bear- 
ing, on which account the bunches 
should be thinned out by taking 
wway all imperfect bunches and 
feeble shoots. 


in 
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No grape-vine, however trained and appar- 
ently strong, should ever be allowed to carry 
more fruit than it can bring to perfect 
maturity and at the same time produce 
healthy and well-ripened canes for the next 
season’s hearing. Over-bearing is always at- 
tended with unfortunate results, says Geo. W. 
Campbell—and there is no better teacher of 
grape culture living;—from this cause the 
healthiest vine may be so enfeebled as to be 
destroyed by any unusual severity the follow- 
ing winter; or, when the injury is not so seri- 
ous, the vine may bear a light inferior crop 
the following year, but remain weak forever. 

In order to secure future fruitfulness of 
the vine, and at the same time to keep it in 
our convenient control, we should allow no 
more wood to grow than we need for next 
season’s bearing, and for this purpose we re- 
sort to spring pruning, generally, though im- 
properly, ealled 


SUMMER PRUNING. 


The time to perform the first summer prun- 
ing is when the young shoots are about six 
inches long, and when you can plainly see all 
the small bunches — the embryo fruit. We 
commence at the two lower spurs, having two 
buds each, and both started. One of them 
we intend for a bearing cane next summer, 


therefore allow it for the present to grow | 


unrhecked, tying it, if long enough. to the 
lowe-t wire. The other, whieh we intend for 
a spur again next fall, we pinch with the 
thumb and finger to just beyond the last 
bunch or button, taking out the leader be- 
tween the last buneh and the next leaf, as 
shown in Fig. 72, the eross line indicating 


2, 


where the leader is to be pinched off. We 
now come to the next spur. on the opposite 
side, where we also leave one cane to grow 
unchecked, and pinch off the other. 

We now go over all the shoots coming from 
the arms or laterals tied to the trellis, and 
also pinch them beyond the last bunch. 


Should any of the buds have pushed out two 
shoots, we rul off the weakest; we also take 
off all the barren or weak shoots which may 
have started from the foot of the vine. 

The bearing branches having all heen 
pinched back, we can leave our vines alone 
until after the bloom, only tying up the young 
canes from the spurs, should it become neces- 
sary. Do not, however, tie them over the 
bearing canes, but lead them to the empty 
space on both sides of the vine, as our object 
must be to give the frnit all the air and light 
we can without deprivi ng it of the necessary 
foliage. which is of oreatest importanee for 
the formation of sugar in the berries. ‘To do 
so the leaves must he well developed and 
healthy. Diseased, mildewed foliage, how- 
ever, will not promote the sugar formation, 
but rather impede the same. 

By the time the grapes have bloomed, the 
laterals will have pushed from the axils of the 
leaves on the bearing shoots. Now go over 
these again, and pineh each lateral back to 
one leaf. as shown in Fig. 75. In a short 
time the laterals on the fruit-bearing branches 
whieh have been pinched, will throw out 
suckers again. These are again stopped, 
leaving one leaf of the young erowth. Le:ve 
the laterals on the canes intended for next 
year’s fruiting to grow unchecked, tying 
them neatly to the wires with bass or pawpaw 
bark, or with rye straw. 

If you prefer training your vines on the 
horizontal arm system (Fis. «1) the mode of 
summer pruning will in the main he the same. 
Pinch off the end of eaeh upright shoot «as 


“soon as it has made two leaves beyond the 


last bunch of fruit; the shoots after being 
stopped will soon start, and after growing a 
few inches should he stopped again, as we 
Wish to Aeep them within the limits of the 
trellis, and the laterals should he stopped )e- 
yond its first leaf. Thus we try to keep the 
vine equally balanced in fruit, foliage and 
wood. Itwill be perceived that fall pruning, 
or shortening-in the ripened wood of the vine, 
and summer pruning, shortening-in and thin- 
ning out of the young growth. have one and 
the same object in view, namely, to keep the 
vine in proper bounds. and concentrate all 
its energies for a two fold object, namely, the 
production and ripening of the most perfeet 
fruit, and the production of strong, healthy 
wood for the coming season’s crop. Both 
operations, in fact, are only different parts 
of one and the same system, of which summer 
pruning is the preparatory, and fall pruning 
the finishing part; but while the vine will 
bear, without apparent injury. «any reasonable 
amount of pruning during its dormant state, 
in the fall or winter, any severe cutting 
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during the summer is an unmitigated evil. 
Campbell says: ‘All the summer pruning 
I would recommend, would be the early rub- 
bing out of superfluous shoots, upon their 
first appearance; leaving only ‘what is re- 
quired for next year’s pearing wood. This, 
with the pinehing or stopping the ends of 
such shoots or canes as were disposed to be 
too rampant in growth, would be all I would 
ever consider necessary. Some of the most 
suceessful grape-growers within my knowl- 
edge carefully prune their vines in fall or 
early spring, and then leave them entirely 
without summer pruning.”’ 

We are glad to see that the old practice of 
cutting and slashing the young growth in 
July and August is generally discountenanced. 
It has murdered more promising vineyards 
than any other practice. But people are apt 
to run to extremes, and many are now advo- 
cating the ‘‘let alone’? doctrine. We think 
both are wrong, and that the true course to 
steer is in the middle. 

1. Perform the operation Earty. Do it as 
soon as the shoots are six inches long. At 
this time you can oversee your vine much 
easier. Every voung shoot is soft and pliable. 


Remember that the Au/fe should have nothing | 


to do with summer pruning. Your thumb 
and finger should perform all the work, and 
they can do it easily if it is done early. 

2. Perform it thoronghly and systemat- 
jeally. Select the shoots you intend for 
bearing wood for next year. ‘These are left 
unchecked ; but do not leave more than you 
really need. Having selected these, go over 
each arm or part of the vine, pinching every 
fruit-bearing branch above the last bunch of 
grapes, or, if this should look weak or imper- 
feet, remove it and pinch back to the first 
perfectly developed bunch. Should the bud 
have pushed out two or three shoots, it will 
generally be advisable to leave only the 
strongest, and remove the balance. Do not 
think that you can do part of it a little later, 
but be unsparing in taking away all you in- 
tend to take this time. Destroy all the cater- 
pillars and all the insects you find feeding on 
the vines, and the steel-blue beetle, as it will 
eat into the buds. But protect the lady-bug, 
mantis, and all the friends of the vine. 

After the first pinching, the dormant buds 
in the axils of the leaves, on fruit-bearing 
shoots, will each push out a lateral shoot op- 
posite the young bunches. ‘These serve as 
elevators of the sap, and also as an excellent 
protection and shade to the fruit. Remem- 
ber, our aim is not to rob the plant of its 
foliage, but to make two leaves grow where 
there was but ove before, and at a place 
where they are of more benefit to the fruit. 
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By our method, our rows of vines have the 
appearance of leafy walls, each bunch of the 
fruit properly shaded, and yet each part of 
the vine is properly ventilated. 

As we have said before (page 44), that it 
would be impossible and confusing only to 
describe the many various systems of grape 
training; so it would be useless to construct 
rules for their pruning. If we understand 
the philosophy and objects of both thor- 
oughly, their methods will be easily learned 
and understood on the vine by a little prac- 
tice. Pruning refers to the removal of such 
branches as shall insure upon the remaining 
portion of the vine better and larger fruit. 
Training refers to the form, the disposition 
of the different parts of the vine. There is, 
in essence, but one method of pruning, while 
there are as many methods of training as 
there are fancies smong grape-growers, which 
necessarily modify the style of pruning, so as 
to adapt it to the shape desired, but does not 
affect the principles upon which pruning 
rests; being based upon the fact that the fruit 
of the grape-vine is borne (in a few clusters 
near the base of the shoots of the season) on 
wood of last year’s growth. 

And the objects we must ever keep in view 
de 

1. To keep the vine within proper man- 
ageable bounds, so that it is at all times under 
the control of the vintner, without weakening 
its constitution by robbing it of a great amount 
of foliage. 

2. To facilitate cultivation and spraying. 

3. Judicious thinning of the fruit and de- 
veloping strong, healthy foliage, forcing the 
growth of the laterals, and having two young, 
healthy leaves opposite each remaining bunch, 
which will shade the fruit and serve as con- 
ductors of the sap to the fruit. 

4. Growing vigorous canes for neat year’s 


fruiting aud no more, thereby making them 


stronger. 

5. ‘To produce larger and better fruit, now 
and in the future. 

An old French method: GirRDLING THE 
GRAPE-VINE, to obtain the last named object, 
that of producing some extra fine, large clus- 
ters, often successfully practiced by garden- 
ers, should here be mentioned. 

Girdling consists in removing a ring of 
bark, about half an inch in width, below the 
lowest fruit bud, using as a tool the small 
blade of a jack-knife. By this removal of 
the bark the downward flow of the sap is 
checked at the point of bark-denuded wood. 
Instead of removing the bark two copper 
wires may be fastened on the cane with the 
same effect, which is: to increase the size 
and earliness of the fruit so treated. This 
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operation, if performed at all, should be made 
as the clusters, intended for experiment or 
exhibition, have formed and the berries got 
to be the size of buckshot. 

There is no doubt that it causes the fruit of 
the varieties of grape to mature earlier and 
to magnify its clusters and berries; but the 
question is whether or not girdling is detri- 
mental to the health of the vine. 

It is said that in the island of Xante 
(Greece) the growers of the grape-currant 
mace a regular practice of girdling the canes 
of their vines, and we cannot see that it will 
seriously affect the vigor of the entire plant if 
used moderately. on but few of its arms, 
which are anyhow to be removed in pruning, 
while the advantages of it doubtless makes it 
profitable in some cases. 


FALL OR WINTER PRUNING 


May be performed at any time, during mild 
days, while the vine is in a dormant state, 
generally from November to March, but 
should be done at least «a week before vege- 
tation is likely to commence. Tender va- 
rieties should not be allowed to pass through 
our sometimes severe winters without the 
protection afforded by a mulch of litter, 
leaves, earth, or other covering, to prevent 
injury from alternate freezing and thawing; 
the vines which are not hardy must therefore 
be pruned in November. when they are simply 
laid down on the ground and mulched lightly, 
to be uncovered again in spring, just before 
they are ready to put forth new growth from 
their swelling buds. Farther north, the prac- 
tice of covering up the vines, both top and 
roots, is recommendable also with the hardy 
varieties. 

Different varieties will require somewhat 
different treatment; some varieties (strong 
growers) will fruit better if pruned to spurs 
on old wood than on young eanes, retaining 
the old canes and pruning the heulthy, strong 
shoots or laterals they have to two buds, 
whereas others (only moderate growers) will 
flourish and bear best when pruned short and 
to a cane of last year’s growth. 

Lhe observing vintner will find some hints 
in our descriptive catalogue, but only by 
practice and experience can he learn the best 
method for each variety. 

Some varieties will bear more readily and 
larger bunches upon the laterals of the young 
canes, some upon the spurs of a few eyes on 
old |earing branches, and some will fruit 
readily upon the principal canes. This should 
govern you in pruning. 

Most of the strong growers of the Labrusca 
Species (Concord, Hartford, Ives, Martha, 
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Perkins, etc.), as well as some of its more 
vigorous hybrids (Goethe, Wilder, etc. ), and 
especially some Southern Atstivalis (Herbe- 
mont, Cunningham, Louisiana, Rulander), 
will fruit best on the laterals of the young canes 
of last summer's growth, provided they are 
strong enough, which they will be if they 
have been pinched according to our direc- 
tions ; the fruit-buds at base of the principal 
canes are seldom well developed and will not 
bring much fruit. We therefore grow the 
fruit on the laterals, which can be shortened 
in to from two to six eyes each, according to 
their strength. All these rank growers should 
have plenty to do—that is, they should be 
pruned long, much longer than is generally 
done. Should too many bunches appear, you 
can easily reduce the number at the first 
pinching. All the Riparia and some of the 
4Estivalis class (Cynthiana and Norton’s Vir- 
ginia), produce best on spurs on two- or three- 
year-old canes; they will also bear better on 
spurs on laterals than on main canes, but may 
not produce their best fruit until they can be 
“spurred in’’ on old arms. For this purpose, 
select for your spurs strong, well-ripened 
shoots; cut them back two to three eyes each, 
and cut out all the small and imperfect ones. 
You may leave from thirty to fifty buds, ac- 
cording to the strength of your vine, and 
always bear in mind that you can reduce the 
number of bunches when summer-pruning. 

A third class produces readily and abund- 
antly from the main canes. This comprises 
the varieties which do not grow very strong, 
the more tender Labrusca, and all of more or 
less Vinifera characteristics, viz.: the Alvey, 
Catawba, Delaware, Iona, Rebecca. These 
will produce best on short canes of say six 
eyes; short pruning and the old renewal plan 
may be as good as any for them. ‘here is 
also much more danger of overtasking this 
class than both of the others. 

Different methods apply to different va- 
rieties, and we may add that they ought also 
to be modified according to other cireum- 
stances. Those, therefore, who have recom- 
mended various and contradictory systems of 
training and pruning may each have been 
right; but were wrong in believing their pre- 
ferred method the only correct method tn all 
cases, or equally well adapted for all species 
and varieties of grapes. Bearing this in mind, 
the intelligent vintner will soon learn how far 
one or the other system is best applicable in 
his case. 

To bring this new edition of our Grape- 
Manual up to date, in this respect, we should 
mention, however, the unique system of train- 
ing lately devised by our friend T. V. Muu- 
son of Texas: Two posts are set in the same 
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hole, their tops diverging. A wire is stretched 
along the tops of these posts and a third wire 
is hung lower, beteeen them. The trunk of 
the vine, or its head. is secured to this middle 
lower wire and the shoots top over the side 
wires. The growth therefore makes a 
V-shaped or trough-like mass of herbage, as 
shown in Fig. 74. 

The bearing canes, two or four in number, 
which are left after the annual pruning, are 
tied along the middle wire. The trellis 
stands six feet high; the shoots stand upright 
at first, but soon hang down supported by 
the side wires. Mr. Munson gives the follow- 
ing account of the system: After the vines 
have flowered, the bearing laterals have their 
tips pinched off; and that is all the summer 
pruning the vine gets, except to rub off all 
eyes that start on the body below the crotch 
or fork. Two or four shoots, according to 
strengsh of vine, are started from the fork or 
crotch and are trained along over the lower 
central wire for renewal canes. When prun- 
ing time arrives, the entire bearing cane of 
the present year, with all its laterals, is cut 
away at a point near where the young renewal 
shoots have started, and these shoots are 
shortened back, according to strength of 
vine. The different varieties are set at vari- 
ous distances apart, according as they are 
strong or weak growers. 

‘“¢'Thus the trellis and system of pruning 
are reduced to the simplest form. <A few 
cuts to each vine cover all the pruning and a 
few ties complete the task. A novice can 
soon learn to do the work well. The trunk 
or main stem is secured to the middle lower 
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wire, along which all bearing canes are tied 
after pruning, and from which the young 
laterals which produce the crop are to spring. 
These laterals strike the two outer wires, 
soon clinging to them with their tendrils, and 
are safe from destruction, while the fruit is in 
best possible position for spraying and 
gathering, and is still shaded with the canopy 
of leaves. 

Among the advantages secured by this sys- 
tem are: Simplicity and convenience of trel- 
lis, allowing free passage in any direction 
through the vineyard ; circnlation of air with- 
out danger of breaking the tender shoots ; 
ease of pruning, spraying, cultivation, har- 
vesting. Maintenance of the vine’s natural 
habit. Ease of laying down in winter; the 
vine being pruned and not tied, and can, at 
the proper season, be again quickly raised 
and tied in position; and its construction is 
cheap and durable. 

A similar method of training, but more 
suitable to the wind-beaten shores of Long 
Island has been introduced and successfully 
tried for several years by Mr. Elbert Wake- 
man, a distinguished amateur grape-grower 
of Oyster Bay, L. I. Fig. 75 illustrates this 
method. The trellis is 35 to 4 feet high only ; 
the bearing canes are fastened to the two 
side wires when long enough, making a 
V-shaped trough of branches and foliage, like 
the former; there is space enough between 
the wires for the bunches to hang down, free 
from any interference and just the proper 
height to be easily bagged and sprayed. It 
is strong, not very expensive and will pay for 
the little extra care. 
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SUBSEQUENT MANAGEMENT. 


We may now consider the vines as fully 
established, able to bear a full crop, and, 
when tied to the trellis in spring, to present 
the appearance as shown in Fig. 76. 


The operations are precisely the same as in 
the third year, with this important difference, 
however, that the plowing should be shallow ; 
as soon ag vines have becoine established, the 
cultivator should be used for the destruction 
of weeds and keeping the surface-soil mellow. 
The hoe will be needed to kill the weeds 
immediately around the plants, as_ before. 
At the last plowing in the preceding fall the 
furrow-slice should have been thrown To- 
warps the vines, thus affording additional 
protection to the roots—also facilitating the 
laying down and covering of the canes, if 
necessary. Top dressing of lime, ashes, 
bonedust, &c., may, if needed, be best ap- 
plied at the same time. In the following 
spring, therefore, the first plowing should be 
reversed, and the ground will be level. 


Plowing in the vineyard should never be so 
deep as to injure the roots of the vines. 


If you train your vines on the horizontal ; pore puds, according to the strength of the 


system, the upright canes, which were pruned | 


back to two buds each, will now produce two 
shoots each. If more than one shoot should 
proceed from each of these tro buds, or if 
other shoots should start from small buds 
near the arms, only the strongest one should 
be allowed to grow, and all others rubbed 
off. Instead of ten to twelve upright canes, 
you will have twenty to twenty-four, and, 
allowing three bunches to each. you may get 
seventy bunches to every vine the fourth year 
after planting. ‘These canes are now to be 
treated the same, as regards stopping, pinch- 
ing laterals, etc., during each subsequent 
year of their growth, 

There are many other modes and systems 
of training, but the same general rules and 
principles prevail in nearly all. 

There is one well-authenticated fact in the 
fruiting of the grape, viz.: that the finest 
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fruit, the best, earliest and largest crops are 
produced upon the strongest shoots of the 
previous years’ growth. The only proper 
system of pruning will therefore be that which 
encourages and secures an abundance of such 
shoots. By this general principle all new 
systems, so called, should be proved, and be- 
ginners in grape culture may be able to guard 
against receiving false impressions with refer- 
ence to any mode which may fall under their 
observation; and this caution is the more 
necessary as young vines will bear good crops 
for a few years, even under very indifferent 
treatment. In all systems of training which 


involve the retention of wood beyond five or 


six years, as in the case of spur pruning, and 
the methods with permanent horizontal 
branches, it is absolutely essential to remove 
the older wood at certain periods, and replace 
it with younger wood from near the base of 
the plant. Fixed rules can hardly be given 
for an operation which requires so much 
thought and such close acquaintauce with the 
growth and bearing habits of the different 
varieties. 

If you desire to train your vines for arbors 
or on walls, set an extra strong young plant, 
in rich, well-prepared soil; leave but one 


' shoot to grow during the first summer, and if 


| May get very strong. 


necessary, even during the second, so that it 
Cut back to three 
eyes in fall, these will each throw out a strong 
shoot, which should be tied to the arbor they 
are designed to cover, and allowed to grow 
unchecked. These three canes will be cut. 
back in the fall following, to three buds each,. 
which will give us three principal branches, 
each producing canes the third or fourth sea- 
son; of each of these branches, cut next fall 
one cane to two eyes, and the others to six or 


vine, then gradually increase the number of 
branches and cut back more severely those 
which fruited. In this manner a vine can be 
made in the course of time to cover a large 
space. produce a large quantity of fruit, and 
get very old. 

Those who desire further information and 
directions on various modes of pruning and 
training, or on the culture of grape vines in 
glass houses, we refer to Chorlton’s Grape- 
Growers’ Guide; Fuller’s Grape Culturist ; 
Hoare’s Cultivation of the Grape-Vine on 
Open Walls, and other books on grape 
culture, especially to an article on Pruning 
and Training the Grape-vine. by WiLiiam 
Saunpers, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Report, 1866; and to the latest ‘- Account of 
the leading forms now in use of Training the 
American Grapes,’ by Prof. L. H. Barrer, 
(New York, 1893), a most valuable book. 
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DISEASES OF THE GRAPE-VINE. 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


The vine, despite its vigor and longevity, is 
subject to diseases the same as other organisms. 
As the causes of these diseases can not be wholly 
eliminated, and as comparatively few of the mala- 
dies can be prevented or cured, our first aim 
should be toward selecting healthy plants and 
hardy varieties. 

Yon have already been warned against planting 
grape-vines in heavy, wet soil, where water stag- 
nates. or in places exposed to early and late frosts. 
Yon have been impressed with the necessity of 
clean enltivation, stirring the soil,* proper train- 
ing. and thinning the fruit. If these points be 
disregarded even the healthiest and most vigor- 
ous varieties of vines will become diseased. 

Thanks to the efforts of scientists in both this 
country and Europe, our knowledge of grape dis- 
eases, especially those caused by parasitic fungi, 
has been materially increased during the pastfew 
years. Our National Government has taken an 
important part in this work, and hand in hand 
with our sister Republic France, bas done a great 
deal towards clearing up the mystery surround- 
ing the subject. To the French we owe the dis- 
covery of the Bordeaux mixture, the remarkable 
effects of which, as a fungicide and as an agent 
capable of producing physiological effects on the 
higher plants, are as yet only partially under- 
stood. 

At the time the last edition of this catalogue 
was issued our knowledge on thesubject of grape 
diseases was very meager. However, through 
the kindness of our lamented friend, Dr. Geo. 
Engelmann, we were able to present to our read- 
ers, the latest known facts on the subject. As a 
tribute to the memory of Dr. Engelmann we have 
decided to publish again the article penned by 
him, and first in the Transactions of the Academy 
of Science, St. Louis, 1861, Vol. Il, p. 165, and re- 
vised by him for this catalogue in 1883. Many of 
the points mentioned in the paper have long been 
settled, still there is no gainsaying the fact that 
the majority of the statements are as valuable to- 
day as they were when written. 

We give below Dr. Engelmann’s article, fol- 
lowed by another prepared at our request by Mr. 
B. T. Galloway, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, who is acknowledged authority on 
this subject. Mr. Galloway’s article, briefly and 
in a practical manner, brings together the latest 
facts on grape diseases and their treatment. 


Tht Diskases OF GRAPE-VINES. 
BY DR. GEORGE ENGELMANN. 


“The diseases of the grape are caused 
principally by animal and vegetable parasites. 
I leave others, who are nore conversant with 
the subject, to treat of the former, and will 
inerely state here that our species have all 
grown up with the Phylloxera, and would 


*We are aware of the fact that in certain seasons und 
peculiar soils, neglected vineyards, filed with grass and 
weeds, have escaped diseases and borne full evops, while 
wWell-hoed and cultivated vineyards sutfered severely, 
especially from rot. Such cases, however, are excep- 
tions, not the rule; notwithstanding, they have led 
some erape-crowers to advocate non-cullivation and 
even grass-sowing in their vineyards. As a resuit of 
‘his ina few years the vines became stunted and un- 
productive. 


long ago have been extinguished. or rather 
never could have lived, if that insect had 
such power over them; but they as well as 
the insect live on, the latter having no other 
nourishment than the grape-vines and their 
roots—you may call it an accommodation be- 
tween them. 

‘* More important for us in America are the 
fungous diseases, which do our grape crops 
more harm than the Phylloxera. It is said 
that in Europe they have discovered over two 
hundred kinds of fungi which live on the dif- 
ferent parts of vines, but fortunately only a 
few of them are really injurious. ‘These are, 
above all, the mildew of the leaves and the 
black rot of the berries.. In Europe, besides 
our mildew, which has lately been introduced. 
they have the Oidium and the Anthracnose. 

‘*The Mildew (Peronspora viticola) appears 
in frostlike, white spots on the under side of 
leaves (hairy as well as glabrous ones), and 
may generally be observed here in Missouri 
from the beginning of June, fostered by the 
sultry and damp or wet weather usual at that 
season; in the Eastern States it seems to 
come on later in summer and in the fall. 
Though most common on the leaves, it some- 
times also infests the petioles of the leaves, 
the stems of the bunches, and the very young 
berries. But even if it does not attack the 
latter, the effect on the leaves alone, which 
turn brown in spots and are eventually par- 
tially or completely killed, destroys the fruit, 
the berries shriveling from the base, turning 
light brown without falling off. This is here 
sometimes termed ‘‘ brown rot.’”’ 

‘The fungus at first pervades the cellular 
tissue of the leaf; then, a few days later, the 
minute fungous stems protrude through the 
stomats (breathing pores) of the lower sur- 
face, forming little upright branching plant- 
lets, which might be compared to a miniature 
spruce tree, singly, not visible to the naked 
eye; at the end of the branchlets they bear 
the summer spores (conidia), whieh mature, 
are discharged. spread by wind or otherwise, 
and when moistened germinate with aston- 
ishing rapidity. Late in the season the fun- 
gus produces what are called the resting 
spores (o6spores) in the interior of the leaf 
tissues, and while the others propagate the 
parasite In summer, these larger and more 
enduring ones keep alive through winter and 
insure its growth in the following summer. 
Thus it is seen that the dead, mildewed leaves, 
contiining the resting spores. really do pre- 
serve the gerins for the next season’s mildew. 
These leaves ought to be destroyed by care- 
fully gathering and burning them, or by 
burying them deep in the ground. The 
direct destruction of the fungus has often 
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been attempted, and by different means, 
especially by sulphur-sprinkling, but without 
any marked effect. A dry spell of weather, 
however, arrests it most effectually for the 
time being. 

**’Phe Peronospora has since 1878 made its 
appearance in Europe—like the Phylloxera, 
accidentally introduced from this country— 
and has added another terrible infliction on 
the wine-growers there, threatening to be 
worse than the Ofdium, which years ago used 
to decimate the grape crops of Enrope 

‘A few words about this Oidium may be in 
place here. This is a mildew-like fungus 
which appears on the outside of the upper sur- 
face of the vine leaves, and bears its fewer 
spores on smaller, not much branched stem- 
lets. It destroys the vitality of the leaves, and 
with it the crop, just as our mildew does. Its 
resting spores are unknown and with its life 
history we are not so well acquainted, but we 
know that sulphur sprinkled over the leaves 
will destroy it. It made its first appearance, 
as far as it is known. about 1845, in graperies 
at Margate, near London, and spread rapidly 
and destructively over a great part of Europe 
and the islands, especially Madeira, where 
grape culture was almost annihilated by it; 
but it seems now to be less common or less 
injurious than it was years ago, and may pos- 
sibly have rnn its course, just as other epi- 
demics are apt to do. It is nnknown where 
it originally came from; some suppose that it 
originated in America. but it has never ap- 
peared here in the form under which it is 
known in Europe; whether in another form, 
is still questionable among our best mycolo- 
gists. At all events we have thus far only one 
destructive form of mildew here, the Pero- 
nospora. 

‘The second great fungus pest of our vine- 
yards is the black rot (Phoma uvicola). On 
the berries, but never on the leaves or stems, 
generally about the time that they are full 
grown, in Jnly or August, very rarely on 
half-grown berries in June, a light brown spot 
with a darker central point is observed on the 
side and not near the stem. This spot spreads, 
and darker, shining nodules or pustules, 
plainly visible with the naked eye, begin to 
protrude above the epidermis; at last the 
whole berry shrivels up, turns bluish-black, 
the pustules roughen the surface, and each 
one opening at its top emits a whitish, worm- 
like thread, which consists of innumerable 
spores glued together with a mucilaginous 
coating. In this condition the spores are in- 
ert, but rain will dissolve the mucilage and 
liberate and wash down the spores, or they 
will fall to the ground with the dead berries. 
What then becomes of them, whether they 
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enter the soil, or how they propagate the 
fungus, is as yet unknown. At all events it 
seems advisable to gather all the affected 
berries, if such a thing can be done, and de- 
stroy them. 

‘‘In Europe they have another fungons dis- 
ease of the grape, called in Germany Brenner, 
in France anthracnose, and described under 
the name of Sphaceloma ampelinum, which 
by some authorities has been supposed to be 
another form of development of our black 
rot, above described. Yhe former attacks 
all the green parts. leaves, young stems, and 
green berries, and forms open wounds, which 
might be compared to uleers; while our 
Phoma is restricted, as far as known, only to 
green berries, without breakivg up the tissues 
or forming ulcers. The Sphaceloma seems 
to be an old disease in Europe, already 
known in the last century. Mycologists are 
now carefully studying these questions.’’ 


FunGous DISEASES OF THE GRAPE AND THEIR 
‘TREATMENT. 


BY B. T. GALLOWAY. 


Since the last edition of this catalogue won- 
derful progress has been made in the study 
of the fungous diseases of plants, especially 
those affecting the grape. Black rot, the 
scourge which at one time threatened the vine 
industry of this country, need no longer be 
feared, nor is there any cause for appre- 
hension on account of the Peronospora, or 
downy mildew, as it is now one of the easiest 
diseases to control. 

The object of this paper is to bring together 
briefly, plainly, and practically the latest in- 
formation in regard to the more destrnetive 
diseases affecting the vine in this country, 
especially such facts on treatment as have 
been brought out by the recent investigations 
and experiments. 


THE DESTRUCTIVE FUNGOUS DISEASES AFFECTING 
INE VINE. 

Several hundred species of fungi, or micro- 
scopic plants, are known to attack the grape, 
but fortunately only four of these cause se- 
rious diseases in the United States. The dis- 
eases in question are black rot, downy mildew 
or brown rot, powdery mildew, and anthrac- 
nose. The foregoing will be briefly described 
in such a way that it is hoped grape growers 
may be able to distinguish them, and thereby 
be better qualified to adopt the preventive 
measures suggested. 

Black rot.*—The disease which for forty 
years or more has been known by the fore- 
going name, occurs in nearly all parts of the 


*Guignardia bidwellii (EIL.) V. & R. 
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country east of the Rocky Mountains. So 
far as we are aware it has not reached Cali- 
fornia, but it is probably only a question of 
time when it will appear there. While black 
rot is present everywhere east of the Missis- 
sippi River, it is in and south of the States of 
New Jersey, Virginia. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Missouri that it has proved most virnlent, 
frequently destroying from 50 to 100 per cent 
of the crop. In 1885 the disease appeared 
in France, and for a time caused much alarm 
in all the grape-growing regions of Europe. 
Black rot may be distinguished from the 
other diseases under consideration in several 
ways. In the first place it must be borne in 
mind that it is not confined to the fruit, but 
occurs on the leaves and young branches as 
well. The berries when first attacked show 
at one or more points upon their surface 
small, brownish, more or less circular discolor- 
ations. These rapidly enlarge and soon the 
rest of the berry turns brown, while the part 
first attacked assumes a blackish hue. Minute 
pimples now appear scattered irregularly over 


& 


mospheric conditions is the presence of black 
specks, no larger than a pin point, scattered 
over the surface or grouped in a narrow band 
near the edge of the affected parts. The 
specks may be seen with the naked eye, but 
with a low-power magnifying glass they are 
brought ont more prominently. 

Downy mildew.*—The diseases known in 
various sections as American mildew, brown 
rot, gray rot, grape Peronospora, etc , are all 
due to one and the same fungus, viz, Peronos- 
pora viticola. The downy mildew fungus has 
a wider distribution than black rot, and prob- 
ably in the aggregate causes more damage. 
It occurs in nearly all the grape-growing 
regions of this country, and is also common 
in Europe and other parts of the Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

Leaves affected with downy mildew show 
upon the upper surface greenish-yellow or 
brownish spots, of irregular size and shape. 
while opposite these discolorations, on the 
lower side, a downy, whitish, frost-like 
growth may be seen. In advanced stages of 


Fig. 77.—BLACK ROT. 


the surface, and finally the berry withers, 
turns black, and ultimately dries up, but as 
a rule remains firmly attached to the stalk. as 
shown in Fig. 77. 

As a rule the leaves show the disease about 
two days before the berries are attacked. 
Reddish-brown, more or less circular spots 
appear, and these soon run together, forming 
irregular-shaped blotches. What distinguishes 
the spots or blotches on the leaves froin sim- 
ilar discolorations produced by certain at- 


Fig. 78.—Brown ROT. 


the disease or after a heavy rain the frost-like 
patches often disappear, leaving in their 
places light brown discolorations correspond- 
ing in size and shape with those on the upper 
side. 

The fruit is frequently attacked, especially 
when young, the berries being covered with 
the downy, whitish growth of the fungus, sim- 
ilar to that oceurring on the leaves. It is 
very common also in many sections to find 


* Peronospora viticola B. & C 
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berries rotting from the attacks of this fungus 
and yet showing no external evidence of the 
parasite. Brown rot is the name usually 
given to this form of the disease. Berries 
affected with brown rot show at first small, 
purplish brown spots. Soon the entire berry 
turns brown, and the pulp becomes soft and 
often shrinks, forming depressions, over which 
the wrinkled but otherwise smooth and un- 
broken skin is stretched (Fig. 78). 


Powdery Mildew.*—Powdery mildew at- 
tacks the leaves, young shoots, and berries, 
covering the same with a whitish, eobweb-like 
growth. This disease is also widely distrib- 
uted, being especially troublesome on the 
Vinifera grapes of the Pacific coast and En- 
rope, and causing what is generally known as 
the Grape-vine Oidium. Leaves affected with 
the fungus show usually upon the upper sur- 
face a whitish, web-like, powdery growth, 
which is not restricted by anything like a 
definite border. The fruit shows a similar 
growth on the surface, but eventually, as a 
result of the attack of the parasite, the skin 
of the berries cracks, admitting other agents 
of decay, which soon finish the work of de- 
struction. 

aluthracuose.t+— This disease has of late 
years attracted considerable attention in this 
country, where it occurs on the leaves, young 
shoots, and fruit. It prevails also in Europe, 
but has never proved as serious there as the 
downy and powdery mildews. 


Leaves when first affected with this dis- 
ease show minute blackish-brown spots, 
which are surrounded with a slightly raised 
darker-colored margin. Ultimately the cen- 
ter of the spots turns gray, and not infre- 
quently the diseased parts separate from the 
surrounding healthy portions, leaving the leaf 
full of small, ragged-edged holes. On the 
shoots the disease manifests itself in much 
the same way as it does on the leaves. As it 
progresses, however, the spots usually retain 
their dark color and often run together, form- 
ing more or less elongated diseased areas, 
which gradually eat their way into the wood, 
and it is now known that the mycelium, or 
body of the fungus, passes the winter in the 
tissues surrounding these places. 

Anthracnose on the fruit, or bird’s-eye rot, 
as it is sometimes called, first appears as a 
black or brownish circular spot, surrounded 
by a narrow, somewhat darker rim. As the 
spots increase in size the color undergoes 
various changes. In some cases the outside 
rim remains dark brown, while inside of this 
is a wider zone of a beautiful vermilion color, 
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Fig. 799.—ANTHRACNOSE. 


surrounding a grayish-white center (Fig. 79). 
Frequently the spots, when less than one- 
eighth of an inch in diameter, assume a gray- 
ish-white color, which they retain throughout 
the rest of their growth. When the berries 
are small the disease often manifests itself in 
another way. The fruit turns brown and 
shrivels up, and at the same time little pinkish 
pustules appear on the surface. 

This form of rot is not characterized by a 
softening of the tissues, as is the case with 
others we have mentioned. The tissues slowly 
collapse, at the same time becoming hard 
and leathery. 


METITODS OF COMBATING THE DISEASES. 


With the exception of Anthracnose, all 
the diseases described in the foregoing pages 
may in large part be successfully combated 
by applying, at the proper time, either in the 
form of a liqnid or powder, certain substances 
known as fungicides. The fungicides do not 
injure the young and tender parts of the vine, 
but they do destroy or prevent the develop- 
ment of the parasitic organisms which bring 
about the diseases deseribed. The applica- 
tion of a fungicide, therefore, acts, to a cer- 
tain extent, as a shield to the various parts of 
the grape, protecting them from infection in 
much the same way that a glass jar or paper 
bag would protect. It will be seen from what 
has been said that the treatments are largely 
preventive, not curative, hence the import- 


; ance of doing everything at the proper time, 
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the object being to keep ahead, so far as pos- 
sible, of the fungous parasites, which are ready 
to infect the host whenever the proper condi- 
tions are present. The directions for treat- 
ment given in the accompanying pages are 
based on many experiments, and if followed 
closely there is no reason why the work should 
not be successful. 
impossible to lay down rigid rules in a case 
of this kind. Judgment must be exercised in 
all phases of the work. 


WIIAT FUNGICIDES TO USE. 


For the diseases under consideration five 
fungicides have been used with varying de- 
m@iecs Of success. Theyre: 


(1) Bordeaux mixture. 

(2) Ammoniacal solution of copper carbon- 
ates. 

(8) Eau celeste. 
(4) Modified eau celeste. 


(5) Flowers of sulphur. 


Bordeaux misture—This preparation should 
be made as follows: In a barrel that will 
hold 45 gallons dissolve 6 pounds of copper 
sulphate or bluestone, using 8 or 10 gallons 
of water, or as much as may be necessary 
for the purpose of dissolving. In a tub or 
halfbarrel slake 4 pounds of fresh lime. 
When completely slaked add enough water to 
make a creamy whitewash. 
into the barrel containing the copper sulphate 
solution, using a coarse gunny sack stretched 
over the head of the barrel for a strainer. 
Finally, fill the barrel with water, stir thor- 
oughly, and the mixture is ready for use. 
Prepared in this way, the cost of 1 gallon of 
the mixture will not exceed 1 cent, estimating 
the price of copper sulphate at 7 cents per 
pound and lime at 80 cents per bushel. In 


all cases it is desirable to use powdered or 
granulated copper sulphate, as it costs but | 


little more and dissolves much more readily. 
It is highly important that fresh lime be used. 
The copper sulphate may be quickly dissolved 
by tying the necessary amount in a piece of 
coarse sacking, then suspending the package 
just beneath the surface of the water in the 
barrel by means of a string or other simple 
device. By preparing the copper in this way 
it will usually be dissolved by the time the 
lime is ready for use. It has been found a 
great saving in time, to make up the mixture 
the night before. 

Almmoniacal solution of copper carbonate. 
—In an ordinary pail mix 5 ounces of cop- 
per carbonate with enough water to make 
a thick paste, dissolve this paste in 3 pints of 
strong aqua ammonia, then dilute to 45 gal- 
lons. If 3 pints of ammonia are not suflicient 
to dissolve all the paste, add enough to bring 


Of course it is manifestly | 


Pour this slowly | 


about this result. Copper carbonate occurs 
in the market in the form of a fine. greenish 
powder. ‘The retail price is usually 60 cents 
per pound. Aqua ammonia having a strength 
of 26 degrees retails at 8 cents per pound. 
Upon this basis 1 gallon of the ammoniacal 
solution of copper carbonate will cost 1 cent. 

In view of the fact that copper carbonate is 
sometimes difficult to obtain, the following direc- 
tions for manufacturing it are given: 

In a halfbarrel or some similar vessel dissolve 
3 pounds of copper sulphate in 2 gallons of hot 
water. In another vessel dissolve 3!4 pounds of 
common washing soda or sal soda in] gallon of 
hot water. When cool pour the second solution 
slowly into the first; then, as soon as all action 
has ceased, add enough water to bring the whole 
up to 8 or 10 gallons and stir thoroughly. After 
twenty-four hours pour off the clear liquid, taking 
care not to disturb the sediment. Add fresh 
water and stir again. Again allow the solution to 
stand twenty-four hours, pour off the clear liquid 
as before and then remove the sediment, which is 
copper carbonate, Prepared in this way there is 
formed 115 pounds of copper carbonate, at an ex- 
pense for materials of approximately 18 cents per 
pound. ‘The copper carbonate paste may be ini- 
mediately dissolved in aqua ammonia, using 2 
gallons of the latter, or as much as may be neces- 
sary for the purpose. This concentrated fluid 
should be kept in well-corked jugs, and when 
ready for use should be diluted at the rate of 1 
pint to 12 gallons of water. 


Eau celeste.—Dissolve 2 pounds of cop- 
per sulphate in 8 gallons of water. When 
completely dissolved add 3 pints of strong 
ammonia and dilute to 45 gallons. Prepared 
in this way the solution wiil cost about 3 of 
a cent per gallon. 

Modified eau celeste.—Dissolve 4 pounds 
of copper sulphate in 10 to 12 gallons of 
water and stir in 5 pounds of washing soda 
or sal soda; then add 38 pints of strong aqua 
ammonia and dilute to 45 gallons. The cost 
will be 14 cents per gallon. 

Flowers of sulphur.—This requires n0 spe- 
cial preparation, being bought in the market 
ready for use. 

With regard to the foregoing, it may he 
said that Bordeaux mixture, taking all things 
into consideration, has proved the most efli- 
cient and therefore in the end the cheapest 
fungicide. It will be found equally effective 
for black rot, downy mildew. brown rot, and 
anthracnose. Another point of importance 
in regard to the use of Bordeaux mixture is 
that it influences the growth of the vine in 
other ways besides merely preventing the at- 
tacks of fungi. In what manner this influ- 
ence or apparent stimulation is brought 
about, we are not yet in a position to state. 
The ammoniacal solution, eau celeste, and 
modified eau celeste can be recommended 
only in certain cases, notably when it is de- 
sired to make applications near the close of 
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the season, at a time when a careless use of 
the Bordeaux mixture might spot the fruit. 

The ean celeste will in all cases have to be 
used with caution, as it is likely to injure the 
foliage, except in some few favored regions. 
It may be put down as an unsafe fungicide, 
and for this reason had perhaps better be left 
out of consideration entirely. 


WHEN AND HOW TO APPLY THE FUNGICIDES. 


Before giving directions for the application 
of the fungicides the importance of keeping 
the vines in vigorous condition by fertilization 
and cultivation of the soil, pruning, etc., 
must be emphasized. In other words, the 
vines should be aided in every way tu resist, 
as far as possible, the attacks of the many 
parasitic foes to which they are subject. The 
careful vineyardist will attend to this, and as 
aresult he will find that the health of his 
plants may be maintained with much less 
difficulty. 

For the prevention of black rot, make the 
first application of Bordeaux mixture just as 
the leaves begin to unfold. When the leaves 
are one-third grown make a second applica- 
tion of the same fungicide, following with a 
third when the vines are in full bloom. After 
this, applications should be continued at in- 
tervals of ten or twelve days, until the first 
signs of ripening are noticed. This will 
usually be three weeks or a month before the 
grapes are ready to pick. In no case should 
the treatment be continued up to the time of 
harvest, as this is entirely unnecessary, and 
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For powdery mildew flowers of sulphur 
will probably prove the cheapest and most 
eflicient preventive. On the Pacific coast, 
where, as already pointed out, the parasite in 
question is most to he feared, the sulphur 
should be applied from one to three times. 
during the growing season, the number of ap- 
plications depending on the severity of the 
attacks of the fungus. ‘The vines should be 
carefully watched and at the first uppearance 
of the mildew on the lower leaves or fruit, an 
application of sulphur should be made.’ If in 
ten days or two weeks the disease still seems 
to be on the increase, a second application 
should be made, followed by a third if neces- 
sary. It is customary to make the first ap- 
plication when the shoots are four to six 
inches long, the second when the vines are in 
bloom, and the third when the fruit begins to 
ripen. 

Powdery mildew does comparatively little 
injury in the eastern United States, and for 
this reason it is doubtful if it would pay to 
use sulphur, excepting in localities where the 
vines are not being sprayed with other fungi- 
cides. It is believed that where Bordeaux 
mixture and also the ammoniacal solution are 
used for black rot and other diseases the pow- 
dery mildew will cause very little injury. 

As to the methods of applying the fungi- 
cides, it may be said that much of the success 
of the work depends on the thoroughness 
with which the preparations are put on. In 


, other words, good spraying machines are 


moreover it is sure to render the fruit un- © 


sightly. 


It is important to bear in mind that | 


in case of dry weather the sprayings should | 


cease. 

If it is desired to use the ammoniacal solu- 
tion or modified eau celeste instead of Bor- 
deaux mixture the applications may be made 
in the same way as recommended for the lat- 
ter fungicide. If the ammoniacal solution or 
modified eau celeste be used at all, it would 
perhaps be best to apply them toward the 


latter part of the season, as already sug- | 


gested, after making the first two or three 
treatments with Bordeaux mixture. 

In regions where black rot, downy mildew, 
brown rot and anthracnose occur together 
the treatment recommended for black rot will 
answer for all. Where downy mildew and 
brown rot occur alone, and such regions are 
comparatively few, the first application of the 
fungicides may be postponed until the fruit is 
well formed. Anthracnose has proved more 
ditficult to treat than black rot or downy mil- 
dew; in fact no thoroughly reliable pre- 
ventive for this disease has as yet been 
discovered. 


necessary. In fact the importance of this 
matter can not be too strongly urged. At 
this time a spraying outfit should be a part of 
the equipment of every fruit grower, or, as is 


‘no doubt frequently the case, a number of 
_ growers might combine and purchase such a 


machine and use it in common. 

Tt has been pointed out in various publica- 
tions (Farmers’ Bull. No. 7, U.S. Dept. of 
Agr., and others) by the writer that a 
sprayer to be effective requires first of all a 
good strong force pump. Next in importance 
is a nozzle that will throw a mist-like spray 
and will not clog when thick fluids are used. 
There are plenty of machines on the market 
filling all these requirements. For conven- 
ience they may be divided into three classes: 
(1) horse-power automatic machines; (2) 
machines drawn by horse power, but ope- 
rated by hand; and (8) hand machines. All 
belonging to the first group are unnecessarily 
expensive and complicated, and will not do 
the work as thoroughly and effectively as the 


machines belonging to the second and third 


groups. Of the second group, in which the 
cheapestand most practical and efficient exam- 
ple is found in a strong, light, double-acting 
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double-discharge force pump, mounted on a 
barrel, it may be said that while they can not 
do the work as rapidly as the machines of the 
first class, they are more effective, much 
cheaper, and far less wasteful of the liquid 
used. 

To the third 
class belong the 
Knapsack — spray- 
ers, which are the 
only ones neces- 
sary to notice in 
this connection. 
There is no ques- 
tion that for all 
moderately low- 
growing crops the 
knapsack sprayer 
fills every require- 
ment. Inno other 
machine is the 
work so absolutely 
at all times under 
control, it being 
possible to place 
nearly every drop 
of the liquid ex- 
actly where it is® 
needed. Knapsack } 
pumps are now 
used in many mod- 
erate sized vine- § 
yards, also in 
places where the f 
horse-power  ap-* 
paratus, owing to 
the nature of the 
land or the manner of cultivation, can not 
be utilized. 

Many firms throughout the country (as will 
be seen by referring to the advertising col- 
umns of agricultural papers) are engaged in 
the manufacture and sale of the various ma- 
chines mentioned. 

For applying sulphur various devices are 
in use. Probably the simplest is that em- 
ployed by the grape growers of California, 


Vig. 81.—IMPROVED VERMOREL NOZZLES. 
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i. e., atin can holding about a gallon, pro- 
vided at the top with a strong, rigid handle, 
and having the bottom punched full of small 
holes. Owing to the manner in which the 


vines are trained, two rows can be treated at 


Fig. 80.—KNAPSACK SPRAYER. 


atime by one man. A can containing sul- 
phur is simply held in each hand and given a 
slight twist over a vine in each row. This 
scatters the sulphur over the entire plant and 
the operator then passes to the next two 
vines. Of course this plan could not be fol- 
lowed in the East, owing to the way in which 
the vines are trained. Various styles of snl- 
phuring bellows have been designed for this 
work, but it is beyond the scope of this paper 
to enter upon a discussion of this class of 
apparatus. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


In conclusion, the importance of exercising 
care in making the treatments should again be 
emphasized. The work if it is worth doing 
at all is worth doing well; therefore every 
precaution should be taken in the prepara- 
tion and application of the fungicides. With 
the exercise of judgment there is no reason 
why the work can not be made a success, and 
fine, luscious fruit grown where a few years 
ago such a thing was out of the question. 
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VITICULTURAL REMARKS 
ABOUT MILDEW AND ROT. 


The foregoing articles on the diseases of the 
grape and their treatment, need no further ex- 
planation nor commendation to our grape grow- 
ers. They shouid be carefully studied by “every 
one and its lessons perseveringly practiced; but 
after a few years the ills which we, old Viticul- 
turists, had suffered, will be almost forgotten. 
The following remarks may, therefore, be both 
interesting as a historical record of these suffer- 
ings,—laments of the past and hopes for the 
future,—and may be useful as incentives to perse- 
vere in the struggle against these diseases. 

In 1849 Longworth, of Cincinnati, O., wrote of 
his old Vine dresser, father Ammen, that he 
became disspirited, as the rot blasted his hopes; 
he got sick, refused to take medicine, saying 
‘what do I want to live for? My grapes all 
rotten.’”?’ And ina communication of Longworth 
to a committee on fruits. in 1848, he said: . pre- 
vious to the last six or eight years we had much 
less of rot.’ Grape growing was almost aban- 
doned around Cincinnati, where it first flour ished, 
and would have been deserted had its success 
depended on the Catawba and Isabella alone, as 
it did center for years on these two varietie:. 
The introduction of others, especially the Concord, 
which was supposed to be entirely free from rot 
and mildew, gave a new impetus to grape grow- 
ing, and it promised again to become one of the 
great industries of our country, a source of wealth 
and enjoyment to its thousands of producers and 
consumers. A few years experience has unfor- 
tunately shown that the Concord, and in fact all 
our grapes, with very few exceptions, perhaps, 
are more or less subject to these diseases, and if 
some varieties were to-day yet exempt, we could 
not have faith in their future freedom from these 
diseases, which had inereased in violence, des- 
tructiveness and extent of territory to sueh a 
degree as to justify almost despondence among 
grape growers. 

In 1861 the late Dr. Engelmann, of St. Louis, 
gave us the first scientific description of the two 
species of fungi which infect our vineyards to so 
large an extent, —but though “the direet des- 
truction of the fungus has been often attempted, 
and by different means, especially by sulphur 
sprinkling, it was without any marked effect. 
{In 1875 the senior of our firm, Isidor Bush. corre- 
sponded with the then U. S Commissioner of 
Agriculture (Hon. Wm. G. Le Duc) asking for 
the earnest investigation of this disease, through 
men skilled in microscopy and chemistry and 
aided by fruit-culturists; the Commissioners prom- 
ised ‘“‘to grapple with this question, so as to dis- 
cover as speedily as possible the cause of and 
remedy for the rot.’’—In the Department of Agr. 
Report for 1877 you can find an article by Wi. 
MeMurtree, chemist in chief; but after studying 
that, yon would know but little more about it than 
that both mildew and rot are fungons diseases 
cansed by atmospheric influences. We had to 
look on and wonder, powerless—knowing 


“That the bright hopes of to-day 
May be dispelled by next morn!’ 


but not knowing how to prevent or cure the pest. 
The fact that there were some places exempt 

from the disease, while others,—quite near by,— 
had almost the entire erop of grapes destroyed, 

gave rise to a number of theories, doctrines, 


m 


speculations and suggestions, all of which proved 
delusive, based on “false presumptions. Young 
vines planted on virgin soil, old vines, whether 
richly manured or growing on poor land, were 
attacked alike in some and wiinjured in other 
localities, and all claims for some certain modes 
of training and pruning were unfounded. 

A paper on this subject, by Bush, read before 
the American Pomological Society i in September, 
1879, (pp. 41-48), was followed by Bateham of 
Ohio. the editor of the Ohio Farmer, secretary 
of the Ohio Pomological Society and State Board 
of Agriculture, (died August 5, 1880); he said: 
Referring to the essay that had just Deen read. 
the results of his thirty years of observation ac- 
corded in the main with those of his friend, Mr. 
Bush. Itis evident that the causes of grape rot 
are atmospheric, and not any disease or debility of 
the vine, or defect of the soil, or error of cultiva- 
tion. There are in Ohio, said Mr. Bateham, an 
aggregate of about ten thousand acres of vine- 
yard, ‘and in bis opinion the crops of one-third of 
these on an average have been destroyed by the 
rot, each season for five years past, and in conse- 
quence of repeated failures not less than a thou- 
sand vines per year have been grubbed up the 
past five or six years. At the same time about 
half as many acres of new vines have been plant- 
ed annually on the lake shore and islands, which 
have escaped the disease—so that grape-growing 
seems likely hereafter to be confined to these 
favored localities. 

But what should the poor vintners do who live 
outside of these few blessed locations, exempt, we 

hardly knew why nor for how long? All the aid 
and advice we could give and have given in the 
previous edition (1883) of this catalogue was, to 
tell our grape-growers in a table, based on many 
years’ experience, which principal varieties are 
generally less liable to MILDEW ( peronospora); 
and as this table may still be of some service,* 
having proved correct and reliable ever since, we 
reprint it: 

TABLE OF AMERICAN VINES (PRINCIPAL VARIETIES) WITH 
REGARD TO THEIR RESISTANCE TO MILDEW (Peronos- 
pora). 

I. CaTeGory: almost entirely exempt, even in 

unfavorable seasons and localities. 

Astivalis, Northern Division: Cynthiana, 
Norton’s Virginia. 

Labrusca: Concord, Hartford, Ives, Perkins; 
also, Champion, Cottage, North Carolina, 
Rentz, Venango. 

Riparia and its crosses with Labr.: Elvira, 
Missouri Riesling, Montefiore, Noah, Tay- 
lor. 


Il. Catreconry: suffering somewhat in exeeption- 
ally unfavorable seasons and loealities. 
JE stivalis, Southern Division: Cunningham; 
Northern Division: Hermann, Neosho. 
Labrusea: Draeut Amber, Lady, Martha, N. 
* Museadine, Telegraph, Masou’s Seedling. 
Riparia and in its crosses with Labr.: Black 
Pearl, Blue Dyer (Franklin), Clinton. 
Hybr., Labr.and Vinifera. Goethe. 


IIL. CaTecony: suffering seriously in unfavorable 
seasons, and not recommendable for locali- 
ties usually exposed to mildew. 


yr G. E, 
ordeaux. 


Se “ Quelqes Observations sur le Mildew, 
Meissner,” at the Congres International de 
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_Estivalis, Southern Division: Devereux, 
Herbemont, Lenoir, Lonisiana, Rulander. 

fstiralis crossed with Vinifera (y) Alvey. 

Labrusca: Catawba, Diana, Isabella. 

Riparia crosses with Labr.: Amber (Rom- 
mel’s), Marion, Chlanél. 

HAybr., Labr. and Vinifera, Labr. and Hybr., 
and Vinif. with Rip.: Black Eagle, Brigh- 
ton, Brandt, Herbert, Lindley, Trinmph, 
Wilder. 


V. CareGory: suffering seriously even in normal] 
seasons; entirely unreliable, except in some 
few favored localities, which are free from 
mildew. 

wEstivalis: Elsinburg, Eumelan. 

Labrusca: Adirondac, Cassady, Creveling, 
Isabella, Iona, Mottled, Maxatawney, 
Union Village, Rebecea, Walter. 

Undetermined Class: DELAWARE. 

Hybr. of Vinif. and Latr.: Agawam, Allen’s 
hybr., Amenia, Barry, Black Defiance, 
Croton, Irving, Massasoit, Merrimack, 
Salein, Senasqua. 

Hybr. of Vinif. and Rip.: Autuchon, Canada, 
Cornucopia, Othello. 


Varieties not sufficiently tried, and especially 
new varieties we would not presume to classify; 
but one may safely judge of their resistance to 
mildew by their par entage. 

As to rot: The only variety never attacked by 
this fungus is the Delaware, which suffers, how- 
eer. the more from mildew. Norton’s, Ives and 
Perkins were in some localities long considered 
quite exempt from rot, but were also found in 
others more or less subject to it. Suggestions 
such as planting Be on high open posi- 
tions, with perfect drainage, allowing plenty of 
room on the trellis, to keep soil and roots as dry 
as possible and secure free access of sun and air; 
mulching the soil to prevent an excess of heat; 
and other suggestions were not very practicable. 
except on a small scale and seemed even then of 
no practical advantage in diminishing the dis- 
ease: sulphuring, very successfully applied in 
Europe against powdery mildew (Oidium) proved 
no remedy against downy mildew (Peronospora) 
nor against rot; a coping, a canopy of boards or 
canvas. over the trellis is no protection, nor was 
it recommended against rot. 

Neither remedy” nor preventive seemed possi- 
ble, and before these were discovered we were 
dismayed. The following quotations from high 
viticuitural authorities will show the seriousness 
of the evil and its effect on grape culture: 

ALEX. W. PEARSON of Vineland, N.J.. aman 
whose knowledge and long experience entitles 
his word to creat weight in this matter, said: 
‘The foliage i is destr oyed by the mildew and the 
fruit is ruined by the black rot. Grape culture 
may be called a failure in this region on account 
of these diseases. Various remedies for these 
evils have been tried with but little success.” 

GEO. W. CAMVBELL of Delaware, Ohio—whom 
al] veteran ela pes growers know, love and honor 
—said in 1885: *: The great obstacles in the way 
of improvement of our ‘American grapes are: Mil- 
dew of the foliage, rotting of the fruit and tender- 
ness of the vine in severe Winters, we 

Pror. T. J. BURRILL of the Illinois University, 
stated in 1885: **Our knowledge of the fungi, 


which destroy the grapes to so great an extent in 
this country, has not been materially increased 
during the few years past.” 

JacoB ROMMEL of Morrison, Mo., the origin- 
ator of the Elvira, a plain, yet most eminent and 
devoted vintner, said :* “The rot in grapes bas 
been most fatal, and has been on the increase 
from year to year. Concord is, in many places, for 
last years, a failure by rot; this and many of the 
old kinds, when first introduced. have for years 
proved almost exempt from rot, likewise many of 
our newer kinds. AI appear to share the same 
fate in time, with the exception that some will 
resist it longerthan others. ‘There have been tried 
many remedies for preventing rot, but so far all 
have failed, except to cover the vines over head 
or to run them under eaves; this, however, is too 
expensive. At the same meeting a letter of ex- 
cuse from our junior, G. KE. MEISSNER was read, 
saying: *‘I had no heart to make a report, which 
in itself could have reported but little else be- 
sides failure of crops.” 

And as late as 1889, B. I. GALLOWAY, now chief 
of Division of Vegetable Pathology, United States 
Department of Agriculture, stated: ‘* Downey 
mildew and black rot prevail more or less seri- 
ously in all of the States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and despite of the fact that for many years 
they have annually destroyed from one-half to 
three-fourths of the crop, no organized effort has 
until within the last three years been made to 
combat them.”’ 

We were, naturally, somewhat disconraged, 
nevertheless we were persevering in the work, 
not withont hope that some remedy will be found ; 
and we expressed this hope in the third edition of 
this catalogue, 1883 (page 49), in the following 
words: ‘*Kininent scientists will now oecupy 
themselves with this serious question,’’ adding: 
‘We have now before us an ‘Essay sur le Mildion 
par A. Millardet. Professeur de la Faculté des 
Sciences 2 Bordeanx; Paris, 1882." He suggests 
as a remedy ‘a mixture of powdered sulphate of 
iron, copperas (4 Ibs.), with plaster of paris. gyp- 
sum (20 lbs.), which according to reports was ap- 
plied with marked success.’ °* "At the Missouri 
State Horticultural meeting, held at Warrensburg 
December, 1885, our G. E. Meissner, lately re- 
turned from a visit to Europe, said: *‘Happily the 
hope expressed two years ago by my friend and 
partner, Bush, seems now to have been realized,” 
and he gave an extract of several articles just then 
published in the Message Agricole, at Montpellier. 
France, ‘On the Treatment of Rot and Mildew,’’ 
by Prof. Millardet, of Bordeaux. It was the same 
as is now recommended, somewhat improved, 
after extensive trials and tests, in Prof. Galloway's 
article (page 56 of this catalogue). Friend Meiss- 
ner reported at the same time (Missouri Horticul- 
tural Report, 1885, p. 199) another remedy, applied 
with remarkable suceess in Italy. consisting sim- 
ply of a lime wash, or ‘lime milk.’’ prepared in 
the proportion of 2), kilos (about 5 1, Ibs.) of fresh 
lime slaked in 100° litres (2614 gallons) of water. 
With this liquid the vines were sprinkled abun- 
dantly, and from the middle of May until the 
middle of August this operation is repeated five 
or six times. Vines so treated, which were for- 
merly ravaged by iildew (Peronospora), were 
now reported exempt from it, to have conserved 
all their leaves and of a dark green color. Now, 
if it should prove equally etlicacions here, the 


* Missouri State Horticultural Society, meeting at 
Lexington, Mo., December, 1986. 
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Delaware, very rarely subject to rot, while it is 
very susceptible to mildew, would be one of our 
most valuable and profitable grapes to grow. 

Thus we both said: Let us not despair of grape 
culture; let us hope that the remedies discovered 
will prove of great service as preventives against 
the diseases of our giape. 

Was our hope not well founded? Let us hear 
what the very eminent grape-growers. whose la- 
ment we quoted, say to-day. 

alex. W. Pearson, of Vineland, N. J., writes us 
(January 8, 1894), referring to his ‘Ironclad’’: 
(see description) *‘rot-proof quality is not so im- 
portant now, since our discovery of success in 
spraying, to prevent grape rot. I can hardly add 
any to the information on the subject, published 
by the Department of Agriculture, unless it be to 
approve the Bordeaux mixture, applied early and 
thoroughly to the vine.”"—‘-The time to prevent 
grape rot is by the spraying of the vine before tt 
blooms and when it ts in bloom. My spraying is all 
done before the grapes are larger than No. 4 
shot.”’—“ With the Bordeaux thus used my success 
the past two years has been complete, as against 
grape rot, but not so good versus mildew.’ *‘How- 
ever, full fertilization with ashes, lime and nitrate 
soda will enable vines to do well enough against 
mildew.’’ 

Hernjann Jaeger, of Neosho, Mo., reported to 
our State Horticultural Society: ‘*More than nine- 
tenths of the varieties usually mentioned in the 
catalogues of our nurserymen had proven unprofit- 
able here, owing to rot or mildew, or both of 
these fungus diseases. Now we can grow them 
to perfection. Three years’ spraying has secured 
me fine crops of about fifty varieties of grapes 
that [ had been considering utterly worthless. 
Four years ago my Delaware vines were almost 
killed by mildew. Since then I have sprayed 
them regularly. They improved every season, 
kept their foliage till frost, and now make a finer 
growth of wood and produce more and better 
grapes than ever before. .. . Both black rot and 
mildew are under our control, and if we continue 
to have our grape crops ruined by these pests it is 
our own fault.”’ 

George W. Cainpbell, as President of the Ohio 
State Cultural Society, said last fall (1893). in an 
address delivered before the students of agricul- 
ture: “I can hardly close without referring to the 
alarming and discouraging encroachments of fun- 
gus diseases, which have in many places de- 
stroyed our grapes as well as other cultivated 
fruits. I feel that we owe a debt of gratitude for 
the labors of scientific men in our colleges and 
experiment stations for their careful investiga- 
tions and discovery of remedies to meet and 
successfully combat these insidious destroyers. 
Through the agency of their beneficent efforts we 
may hope to grow our grapes and other fruits still 
nearer perfection and also to raise successfully 
many of the finer varieties, which have been 
hitherto prevented by reason of being more sus- 
ceptible to the attacks of parasitic fungi.” 

After such testimony it would be useless to add 
more, though we could fill many pages with them.* 


* And yet, we have no doubt that the ever active 
etforts of man, scientists and practical viticulturists, 
will discover new, and perhaps, more etfective reme- 
dies. But we would warn against experimenting with 
any which may be introduced and advertised by inter- 
ested manufacturers only, or praised by over sanguine 
inventors. Hundreds of such pretended remedies have 
been tried and proved worthless, or at least not near as 
elfective and reliable as the Bordeaux mixture. It is 
therefore merely as a matter of latest information 
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We will close. however, with some important re- 
marks by that practical and careful experimenter 
and observing grape-grower, Hermann Jaeger: 
‘‘Nothing could have pleased us better than the 
fact established after three years’ experimenting 
with copper remedies, under the direction of our 
National Department of Agriculture. the fact that 
not only mildew, but likewise the still more fatal 
pest of black rot, are under our control, and can 
both be entirely prevented by correct spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture and the other copper so- 
lutions. . . . Last summer it required from five to 
eight sprayings to keep our vines free from rot 
and mildew. <A neighbor of ours. who postponed 
his spraying because the incessant rains would be 
sure to wash off the solution, made almost a com- 
plete failure, as another neighbor, who argued 
spraying was useless until dry weather had set in, 
because ‘the rain would wash away all rot and 
mildew from the fruit.’ Just such mistakes us 
these are to blame for all failure in spraying 
grape-vines, for wherever fruit and foliage are 
covered wlth a copper solution, the germination 
of the spores or seeds of the fungi causing rot and 
mildew is impossible. But just as impossible it is 
for any spray to be of the least benetit if applied 
after this germination has taken place. When by 
naked eye we can discover the least trace of mil- 
dew or rot, it proves that we should have com- 
menced spraying at least ten days before.” ‘The 
way to prepare and apply the sprays is fully and 
ably described in the preceding article, written 
for this catalogue by B. T. Galloway. the chief of 
the Division of Pathology of the United States 
Department of Agriculture—while the two small 
cents, representing: *‘ Grapes without and after treat- 
ment’? nay be conspicuous object lessons, which 
everyone of our grape-growers will recognize. 


without reconimendation that this catalogue reports 
the following: 

In an article published in the ‘‘ Vigne Americaine”’ 
of June, 1894, also in the ‘‘ Messager Agricole” of July, 
1894, (quelques reflexions sur le traitement du mildew par les 
sels de cuivre), reviewing the different copper salt solu- 
tions which are employed by the French vineyardists, 
preference is given to one prepared by a solution of 
powdered Acetate of copper (refined) called ‘‘ verdet 
neutre.” Itissaid to have made for itself an import- 
ant place inthe vineyards of France, to the detriment 
of the other processes adopted in the differeut regions. 
The verdet neutre is the strongest (most toxique) 
of all copper salts; its destructive action on the fun- 
gus, which forms the hase of the disease, shows it- 
self rapidly. The complete solubility of the verdet 
neutre facilitates its penetration in the tissue of the 
leaves, which explains the rapidity of its action. The 
treatment with this copper salt does not only arrest the 
disease, but causes its prompt disappearance, by de- 
stroying the germs of the evil. It is harinless tothe 
vegetable organic tissue; one has to fear no burning or 
scalding of the leaves, as in some other copper prepara- 
tions. The manner of preparing the solution of verdet 
neutre is quite simple; it dissolves in cold water, by 
simply stirring it for five or six minntes with a stick; 
the fine aid light powder is reduced to a very small 
volume, but by its nature is very powerful, because all 
that enters into its chemical eonstitution contributes 
to the destruction of the parasite. The ease of the 
treatment is surprising, because of the facility of prep- 
aration and application of verdet neutre. If at first 
appearance its price seems high, one will see quickly 
that, becanse of the small quantity necessary, oue real- 
izes rather a saving. On the other hand the consider- 
able saving in labor. the dispensing of incidental ex- 
penses connected with the preparations in the other 
methods. are items which should be kept in view in cal- 
enlating the total cost. 

Verdigris (or verdet neutre?) has been pretty thor- 
oughly tried in this country and has not proved as 
efficient as Bordeaux mixture. Another curative solu- 
tion ‘ Fini Vitine,” lately discovered in this conntry, by 

r. L. C. Chisholm of Tennessee is confident y looked 
upon by him; but he will not introduc, it nor offer any 
for sale before it will be fully tested and reliably 
endorsed. 
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For those who desire to grow fine grapes for 
table use, or for exhibition, 


SACKING OR THE BAG METHOD OF PROTECTING 
GRAVES 


should be mentioned. Common manilla paper 
bags, as used by grocers, about 6 inches wide and 
9 inches deep, are put over the bunches before 
they are half grown, and are fastened by two 
pins. They should also have a small slit in the 
bottom, to let water run through it. ‘The cost of 
bags, pins and labor is about 4 a cent per bag, 
and is well repaid by the result. Others found a 
better protection from insects, birds and diseases, 
in covering each bunch of grapes with a bag 
made of cheap crossbar mosquito netting. This 
kind of bag is slipped over the bunch and tied 
around the stem with a string; it interferes less 
with the natural coloring and per fect ripening of 
the fruit. In France a specially prepared net- 
bag is made for this purpose, which is stronger 
than mosquito net, keeps its shape better, and is 
far more durable—snfticiently open to admit air 
and partial sunlight, affording perfect protection 
against birds, and with all other advantages, 
which paper bags eould have, without their “ob- 
jections. We used both and found them ex- 
cellent where fine grapes are appreciated. 
SACKING, says our friend Samuel Miller, seems 
a sure prevention against rot and mildew, also 
against insects and birds; this is also a way to 
prolong the season. In paper sacks grapes will 
remain sound and fresh on the vines until several 
degrees of frost has occurred. Further: to secure 
the grapes from birds and insects, sacking is the 
only good plan; but the rot can be kept off, I be- 
lieve, by simply covering the bunches on top by 
CANOPIES. Take a piece of pretty strong paper, 
cut out a circle according to the size of the 
bunches to be covered; cut out a triangle and 
pin its edge lapping over the other, so that it will 
have the shape of an umbrella. ‘Tie the part 
around the stem and pin fast. I tried this plan 


and found the fruit so protected, perfect, while 
all around the fruit left exposed rotted. 

J. S. Newman, Vice-President American Pomol. 
Society for Alabama, says: ‘‘I tested the value of 
paper sacks as a protection from rot. In every 
case (some 7,000 sacks) it was a complete protec- 
tion if the sacks were put on as soon as the grapes 
set. ‘The sacks are alsoa protection against birds 
and insects, besides prolonging the season on 
some varieties two to three weeks, thus enabling 
us to sell for a better price.”’ 

Jacob Rommell, the well-known originator of 
Elvira, wrote us: “My suecess in bagging has 
been gratifying; removing first or thinning out, 
leaving but two best clusters remain on each 
shoot, “having less to bag but getting larger clus- 
ters. I find | paper bagging the best protection; 
however, it must be done early in the season, say 
just before blooming time. I have bagged come 
at the right time, and such were free from rot and 
very tine; while I bagged some later, after bloom- 
ing was over, which rotted badly in the bays. 
This proved that the black rot is produced in the 
early part of the season. ‘There are many reports 
of failure in spraying and paper-bagging against 
black rot, which is undoubtedly due to not making 
the application early enough. If we wish to con- 
trol black rot it must be ‘done early; Jater it has 
but little orno effect. The work is so easy, most 
any one can do it, and the expense is nominal 
compared to the result: the prodnetion of fine, 
large bunches, weighing one pound or more, with- 
out any defect and with a beautiful bloom; and be- 
sides, the paper-bagged grapes will remain fresh, 
in perfect condition longer after ripe, than grapes 
not so protected. Such has been my experience, 
and it deserves to be put into general practice.”’ 

In conclusion, let us hear and take advice of one 
of the best living authorities, P. J. Berckmans, of 
Georgia, the President of the American Pomo- 
logical Society, etc., who says: ‘‘Bagging grapes 
we have found an indispensable adjunet to suc- 
cessful grape-growing. This with a liberal use 


of various fungicides as a spray has removed 
many of the drawbacks heretofore existing.” 
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INSECTS. 

Our limited space only permits us to briefiy refer to 
a ne of those insects which we have found most Injuri- 
ous in our vineyards and to some of the beneficent in- 
sects which the grape-grower will meet with. Both 
are, however, for the most part unnoticed in any of our 
stundard treatises on the grape-viue, and for the facts 
regarding them we are indebted to Prof. C. V. Riley’s 
valuable “ Entomological Reports.’’} 


THE GRAPE PHYLLOXERA. 
(Phyllovera vastatriz). 


Among the insects injurious to the grape-vine 
none have ever attracted as much attention as the 
PuyLLOXERA, which, in its essential character- 
istics, was unknown when the first edition of our 
little work on American Grape-vines was written. 
‘The gall-inhabiting type of this insect, it is trne, 
was noticed by our grape-growers many years 
ago (especially on the Clinton), but they knew 
nothing of its root-inhabiting type. Even Fuller 
—who informs us that in Mr. Grant's celebrated 
grape nurseries (as far back as 1858) the men 
were in the habit of combing out, with their fin- 
gers, the roots of young vines to be sent off, in 
order to get rid of the knots—never mentions 
anything of this, nor of any root-infesting insect, 
in his excellent Treatise on the Cultivation of the 
Native Grape. though 16 pages are devoted to its 
insects. In the spring of 1869, M. J. Lichten- 
stein, of Montpelier, first hazarded the opinion 
that the Phylloxera, which was attracting so 
much attention in Europe, was identical with the 
American Leaf-gall Louse (first described by Dr. 
Asa Fitch, State Entomologist of New York, by 
the name of Pemphigus vitifolie;) and in 1870, 
Prof. C. V. Riley succeeded in establishing the 
identity of their gall insect with ours, and also 
the identity of the gall and root-inhabiting types. 
The correctness of his views is confirmed by the 
subsequent researches of Professor Planchon, Dr. 
Signoret, Balbiani, Cornu and other scientists in 
France; lately also of Professor Roessler, in 
Klosterneuburg in Austria. 

After visiting France in 1871, and then extend- 
ing his cbservations here, some of which were 
made in our Bushberg vineyards, Professor Riley 
first gave us every reason to believe ‘that the 
failure of the European vine (J’. Vinifera) when 
planted here, and the partial failure of many hy- 
brids with the European Jinifera are inainly ow- 
ing to the tnjurious work of this insidious little 
root-louse; also, that some of our native varieties 
enjoy relative inununity from the insect’s at- 
tacks *’—M. Laliman of Bordeaux, having pre- 
viously noticed the remarkable resistance of 
certain American vines in the midst of European 
vines dying from the effects of PhyHoxera. ‘The 
importance of these discoveries to grape cuiture 
cannot be too highly appreciated. The French 
Minister of Agriculture connmnissioned Professor 
Planchon to visit this country in order to study 
the insect here—the harm it does to our vines, or 
the power of resistance which these possess. His 
investigations not only corroborated Prof. Riley's 
conclusions regarding the Phylloxera, but gave 
him, and through him the people of Europe, a 
knowledge of the quality of our native grapes and 
wines, which dispelled much of the prejudice 
against them that had so universally prevailed 
heretofore. 

Prof. Riley's recommendations to nse certain 
American vines, which he found to resist Phyll- 


oxera, is stocks on which to grow the more sus- | 


ceptible European vine, induced us to send a few 
thousand plants and cuttings. gratis, for testing, 
to Montpellier, France, and the success of these 
resulted in an immense demand for the resistant 
varieties. With the spread of the Phyloxera to 
other countries, including South America, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, nearly every part of the 
world which deals in or grows European vines, 
the demand for these resistant stocks has eontin- 
ued and they have been propagated toa large ex- 
tent alinost exclusively for this purpose not only 
in this country but in France and elsewhere. It 
is characteristic of Prof. Riley that, thongh the 
first requests for such resistant stocks came to 
him, and though he was urged, as we know, by 
prominent growers to join in a business enter- 
prise, the possibilities of which he fully recog- 
nized, he deelined every such offer, and has never 
profited financially from his discoveries, prefer- 
ring the honor of unseitish devotion to science to 
material gain. 

To discuss this subject as it deserves; to give a 
history of the grape Phylloxera—the progress 
and extent of its ravages—the experiments made 
to prevent these; to review the influence which it 
had and probably will have on American grape 
culture, would far exceed the scope of this brief 
manual. The literature of this subject would fill 
arespectable library. We can here merely nien- 
tion a few facts, and give some figures, which 
may enable the grape-grower to recognize and 
observe this minute, yet so important insect; and 
we refer those who desire full and reliable in- 
formation to Prof. Riley’s Entomological Re- 
ports, from which we cull largely. It will be 
understood that the figures, which are from the 
same reports and which were made by Prof. 
Riley from nature, are genevally very highly 
magnified, and that the natural sizes are indi- 
cated by cdots within circles, or by lines. 

The following figure of a grape-leaf shows the 
galls or execrescences produced by the gall- 
inhabiting type of the insect. On carefully open- 
ing one of the galls, we find the mother louse 
diligently at work surrounding herself with pale 
yellow eggs, scarcely (.01) the one-hundredth 
part of an inch long, and not quite half as thick. 


Under side of Leaf covered with Galls, nat, size. 


She is about .04inch long, of a dull orange color, 
and does not look unlike an immature seed of the 
common pursline. The egg begin to hatch, 
when 6 or 8 days old, into active little beings, 
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Which differ from their mother 
in their brighter vellow color, 
more perfect legs. etc. Issu- 
ing from the mouth of the 
gall, these vonng lice seatter 
over the vine, most of them 
finding their way to the tender 
terminal leaves, and com- 
mence pumping up and ap- 
Type GaLnicoua: c, propriating the sap, forming 
eee; d@d, section of ealls and depositine’ eves as 
sull. enlarsed; ¢ their immediate parent had 
swelling of tendril, s ee 
nat. size. done before. This process 
continues during the summer, 
until the fifth or sixth generation. Every egg 
brings forth a fertile female, which soon be- 
comes wonderfully prolitic. 


By the end of Sep- 
tember the galls are 
mostly deserted, and 
those which are left 
appear as if infected 
with mildew, and 
eventnally turn 
brown and decay. 
The young lice at- 
tach themselves to 
the roots, and thus 
hibernate. It is an 
important fact that 
the gall-inhabiting 
insect occurs only as an agamic and apterous 
female form. It is but a transient summer state, 
not at all essential to the perpetuation of the 
species, and does, compared with the other, or 
root-inhabiting type, but trifling damage. It 
flourishes mostly on 
the Riparia, more 
especially on the 
Clinton and Taylor; 
its galls have also 
been noticed on 
many other varie- 
ties. In some sea- 
sons it is even diffi- 
eult to find a few 
galls on the very 
Moruer GALi-Lovuse: Vines on which they 
were very abundant 
the year before. 

The root-inhabiting type of the Grape Phyl- 
loxera hibernates mostly as a young larva, at- 
tached to the roots, and so deepened in color 
generally as to be of a dull brassy brown, and 
therefore perceived with difficulty. as the roots 
are often of the same color. With the renewal of 
vine-growth in the spring, this larva moults, 
rapidly increases in size, and soon conimences 
laying eggs. These eggs. in due time, give birth 
to young, which soon become virginal, egg-laying 
mothers like the first, and, like them, always re- 
main wingless. Five or six generations of these 
ege-bearing mothers follow each other. when, 
about the middle of July.in the latitude of St. 
Louis, some of the individuals begin to acquire 
wings, and continue to issue from the ground until 
vine-growth ceases in the fall. Having issued 
from the ground while in the pupa state, they rise 
in the air and spread to new vineyards, where 
they lay from three to five eggs, and then perish. 
{In the course of a fortnight these eges, which are 
of two sizes and are deposited in the crevices on 
the surface of the ground, near the base of the 
vine, and upon the leaves, especially on the under 


Fig. 82. 
Newby JIATCHED GALL-LOUSE: 
a, ventral; 6, dorsal view. 


Fig. $3, 
ventral and dorsal views. 
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side, produce the sexual in- 
dividuals, whieh are born 
for no other purpose than 
the reproduction of their 
kind, and are without means 
of light or of taking food, 
They are, however, quite 
active and couple readily. 
The males coming from the 
smallerand the females from 
the larger eggs. 

The female lays a single 
egg, which has been called 
the ‘“‘winter egg,” from the 
fact that it generally passes 
the winter unhatched. It is 
generally hidden in the crey- 
ices and under the loose bark of the older wood, 
but may also be laid in other situations, and 
even on old leaves on the ground, It is distin- 
guished from all the other eggs produced by 
other forms of the insect in that it has an olive- 
green hue and a short pedicel at one end. 
There hatches from it the ‘‘ stem-mother,’”’ which 
either goes directly on to the roots to found a 
root-feeding colony, or more often founds « 
gall-inhabiting colony on the leaf, the gall- 
inhabiting form always issuing from such winter 
eggs. 

Every piece of root having rootlets taken from 
an infected vine during August or September will 
present a goodly proportion of pups, and a glass 
jar filled with such roots and tightly closed will 
daily furnish, for some time, a dozen or more 
winged females, which gather on the side of the 
jar toward the light. We may gather some idea 
from this fact, of the immense number that dis- 
perse through the air to new fields from a single 
acre of infected vines, in the course of the late 


MALE PHYLLOXERA: 
ventral view. 


Tig. 85. 
Tyee RAvricouia: showing the tubercles by 
which it is distinguished from Gallicola. 


suminer and fall months. We have, therefore, the 
spectacle of an underground insect possessing the 
power of conanued existence even when confined 
to its subterranean retreats. It spreads in the 
Wingless state from vine to vine and from vine- 
yard to vineyard, when these are adjacent, either 
through passages through the ground itself, or 
over the surface; at the same time it is able, in 
the winged condition, to migrate to much more 
distant points. 

If to the above account we add that occasionally 
individuals, under certain conditions, abandon 
their normal underground habit, and form galls 
upon the leaves of certain varieties of grape- 
vines. and that under certain conditions the root- 
inhabiting form may propagate for several years 
without producing the aerial or winged form, we 
have in a general way the natural history of the 
species. 
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The annexed figure (86) shows the abnormal 
swelling of the rootlets Which follows the pune- 
ture of the root- lonse; they eventually rot, and 
the lice forsake them ‘and betake themselves to 
fresh ones. As these decompose, the lice congre- 
gate on the larger parts beyond, until at last the 
root-system liter ally wastes away. 

During the first year of attack there are scarcely 
any outw ward manifestations of disease ; only the 
second and third year—when the fibrous roots 
have vanished, and the lice not only prevent the 
formation of new ones, but settle on the Jarger 
roots. whieh also eventnally become disorganized 
and rot—do the outward symptonis of the disease 
become manifest in a sickly, yellowish appear- 
ance of the leaf, and a reduced growth of cane; 
and the vine dies. When the vine is about dying, 
it is generally impossible to discover the cause of 
the death, the lice havi ing previously left for fresh 
pasturage. 

AS is frequently the case with injurions insects, 
the Phylloxera shows a preference for and thrives 
best on certain species, and even diseriminates 
between varieties, or what amounts to the same 
thing, practically, some species. or varieties, re- 
sist its attacks, and enjoy relative immunity from 
its injuries. .A knowledge of the relative suscep- 
tibility of different varieties to the attacks and in- 
juries of the insect is therefore of paramount 
importance. 


Vig. 86. 


TYPE RADICICOLA: a, Shows the heallhy root: 6, one on 
which the lice are working, Be ae the knots 
and swellings caused by their punctures: ¢, a root that 
has been deserted by them, and where iiie rootlets 
have commenced to decay; d, d, @, show how the lice 
are found on the larger roots; e, female pupa, dorsal 
view; g, Winged female, dorsal view. 


Most Aineriean yarieties. indeed even the most 
suseeptible, resist the insect, provided they are in 
locations suitable as to soil and climate. 
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We see in the general resistibility of our purely 

native American vines against the Phyiloxera, 
a remarkable verification of that Jaw which Dar- 
win has so ably established and aphoristieally 
expressed, as “TIE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” 


Prof. Riley, in explainIng -+why the inseet 
is more injurious in Europe than here,” says: 
* There exists a certain harmony between the 
indigenous fauna and flora of a country: and our 
native vines are such as. from their inherent 
pecniiarities, have best withstood the attacks of 
the inseet. The European vine, on the contrary, 
sneemmbs more readily, not only because of its 
more tender and delicate nature, but because it 
has not been accustomed to the diseuse—there 
being. doubtless. a parallel between this case and 
the well-known fact that diseases and parasites 
whieh are comparatively harmless among peoples 
long aecustomed to them, become virnlent and 
often fatal when first introduced among hitherto 
uncontaminated peoples. Then the ‘particular 
natural enemies of the insect which belong to its 
own elass, and whieh in this country help to keep 
it within bounds, are lacking in Europe; and it 
will require some time before the elosely allied 
European predaceous species will prey upon and 
check it there to the same extent. The Vhyl- 
loxera will, also, all other things being equal. 
have an advantage in those countries where the 
mildness and shortness of the winter allow an 
increase jn the annual number of its generations. 
Finally, the differenees in soil and in modes of 
eulture have no insignificant bearing on the 
question in hand. Thongh Phylloxera, in both 
types, is found on our wild vines, it is very doubt- 
fui if sueh wild vines in a state of nature are ever 
killed by it. With their far-reaching arms em- 
bracing shrub and tree, their climbing habit 
uncheeked by the pruner’s knife. these vines have 
a corresponding length and depth of root, which 
render them less susceptible to injury from: an 
under- ground enemy. Our own method of grow- 
ing them on trellis approaehes more nearly | these 

natural conditions than that employed in the 
ravaged French districts, where the vines are 
erown in greater proximity and allowed to trail 
upon the ground, or are supported to a single 
stake.”’ 


Again. after speaking of the large numbers of 
winged females rising from the eronnd during 
late” summer and fall, he adds: “ophe winged 
migrant Phyloxera is wafted about, and will Jay 
her eggs, or, in other words. deliver herself or 
her progeny, wherever she happens to settle. If 
this be upon the grape-vine, well and good—the 
young live and propagate; if upon other plants, 
they perish. We thus have the spectacle of a 
species annually wasting itself away to a greater 
or less extent, just as in the vegetable kingdom 
most species produce a super abundanee of seed. 
the larger portion of which is destined to perish. 
Thus in the thickly planted wine districts of 
Franee few winged inseets would fail to settle 
where their issue © could survive, while in America 
an immense number annually perish in the large: 
tracts of other vegetation intervening between 
our vineyards.” 


Under the stimulus of a large reward (300,000 
franees) appropriated for the purpose by the 
French Government. innumerable plans have 
been proposed and experiments made. but no 
remedy has yet been discovered which gives entire 
satisfaction, or is applicable to all conditions of 
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soil.* Submersion is an efticacious remedy, but 
to be effective the tield must be covered with 
water one fuot deep during eight weeks, Novem- 
ber and December being considered the proper 
period; « less complete submersion is useless, and 
on most and especially on the best hilly vinelunds 
such submersion is impracticable. <A large ad- 
mixture of sand in the soil is also of service, as 
the root-louse does not thrive in sandy soils. 
This was first discovered by LICHTENSTEIN; and 
asaresult of this discovery the sandy borders of 
the Mediterranean coast (Aigues mortes), where 
formerly scarcely poor grass grew, are now. in 
many places, changed into beautiful vineyards, 
of great value. Sulpho-carbonate of potassium 
ind coal-tar are mentioned as capable of destroy- 
ing the Phylloxera, and Mr. Marés, in his Minis- 
terial report on the various (140) modes of treat- 
ment tried, stated that manures rich in potash and 
nitrogen, mixed with alkaline or earthy sulphates, 
refuse of salt-works, soot, wood ashes, ammonia, 
or fat-lime, have given the best result. Bisual- 
phide of carbon is also effective when judiciously 
applied. and Prof. Riley has proved that Kerosen- 
emulsion is one of the most effective remedies. 
Prof. Roessler also believed in fighting the insect 
with manure and phosphates, ammoria and pot- 
ash, which treatment succeeds in porous soils; 
and to obtain this porosity he made use of dyna- 
inite, rnising the soil from a great depth without 
injuring the vines. But the grape-growers seem 
not to believe in these medicinal insecticides, or 
considered them impractical, too costly, and their 
application too laborious. Many preferred to 
resort to planting American vines, mostly with a 
view to graft thereon their own varieties. And 
now the American vine has penetrated into 
all the vineyards of France—notwithstanding its 
many opponents, both honestly and otherwise ; 
notwithstanding the ill-favor of the Government, 
where subventions had been reserved for the 
insecticides and the submersion. And this result 
is not a passing one, but has gained a stronghold 
by the exceptional and growing vigor of the 
American vines theniselves, under various con- 
ditions of soi] and in the inidst of the most intense 
ravages of the Phylloxera. The Medoc even 
opens now its doors to the most meritorious 
grafting stocks, the Riparia, Solonis, York Ma- 
deira. being now convinced that their celebrated 
Medoe wines will not be in the least changed by 
grafting their varieties on American roots. It is 
the same in other famous wine districts, und even 
in the regions of the great white wines (Santerne, 
Bommes, Barsac, &c.) which are as yet but little 
attacked by the Phylloxera. it has been the 
same in other countries, wherever the insect has 
made its appearance, in spite of all precautionary 
measures to protect them from infection. 

Riley and Planchon have established the fact 
that the insect is indigenous to the North Ameri- 
ean continent east of the Rocky mountains, and 
there is little doubt but that it was first in:ported 
into Europe on American vines. Yet it must not 
be supposed that onr American vines are all 
necessarily infested with Pbhylloxera, or that the 
insect has been introduced in every locality where 
our vines have been planted. On the contrary, 
there are localities where, from the isolated 
position of the vineyards, or the nature of the 
soil, it is difficult to find the inseet, and, 


* La lutte contre le phyllorera. (The struggle against 
the Phylloxera) by J. A. Barral, 1 vol., Paris, 1883, is the 
most complete work on this subject. 
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like many other indigenous species, it is in 
some years very numerotis and injurious, in 
others, scarcely to be seen. There is compara- 
tively little danger of its being imported from 
one country to another on clean cuttings of 
one year’s growth, as the winter egg is almost 
invariably laid in the older, rougher portions 
of the vine. It should be recollected also that 
vines imported in late winter, or early spring, 
cannot possibly carry the insect, even if in- 
fected, in any other than the egg or larva form, 
as no winged insects are then in existence, to 
escape on the way, or upon opening the cases; 
and all danger of importing the insect would be 
avoided if the plants or cuttings, upon being un- 
packed, were placed in a bath of strong soapsuds. 

Prof. V. MayYET, of the National Agricultural 
School at Montpellier, advises the following pre- 
caution: —(Vignes Am., Dec.. 1882.) ‘1. Never 
to keep the cuttings in the soil. in whatever else 
we may preserve them for exportation; clear 
fine sand would be preferable. 2. To fumigate 
the cuttings on arrival with sulphur smoke, as 
the sulphuric acid infallibly kills all insects, 
without injuring the buds or vegetation; ten 
minutes are fully sufficient for that. An old large 
box may serve as a receptacle for the fumigation.” 
In answer to inquiries whether this would be 
sufficient also to destroy the eggs of the Phyl- 
loxera, the Professor emphatically declares (La 
Vigne Americaine, May, 1883), that ‘“‘we need 
not trouble ourselves about the eges—none of 
these have ever been found on canes of one year's 
wood. And if ever any live insects were trans- 
ported with cuttings, less than a quarter of an 
hour’s fumigation with sulphur would kill them 
on arrival.” 

The greatness of the evil. however, seemed to 
justify the adoption of extreme measures, and 
the importation of both American vines aud 
cuttings was strictly prohibited by the goyern- 
ments of Europe (except as to certain already 
invaded districts of France). Thus they ex- 
cluded—not the insect. but the best remedy. 
And whilst it is now recognized and fully estab- 
lished that Phylloxera-destroyed vineyards can 
be reconstituted only by replanting with resisting 
American vines, be it for direct production ox for 
grafting on them other preferred varieties, it is 
yet very difficult to get the prohibitions and 
restrictions repealed. V. Babo, the celebrated 
Director of the Oenol. Institute of Austria, Klos- 
ternenburg, near Vienna, wrote us (April, 1883) 
that ‘* notwithstanding the unanitous declaration 
of the Commission in favor of Americiun Grape- 
vines, the Government refuses to listen; we shall 
tarry until the Louse will have spread as a 
great calamity. Sulphocarbonates are continu- 
ally used--at Government’s expense. The mo- 
ment it shall have to be done at private expense 
nobody will use it, as the annual cost is out of 
proportion to tbe effect. In spite of my own 
niost careful] and through treatment with sulpho- 
ecurbonates my success is incomplete. Much as [ 
was at first in favor of sulpho-carbonates, [ am 
now fully convinced that our grape-culture can- 
not be carried on except by using proper Phyl- 
loxera-resisting stocks.” 

The ~erue des Deux Moudes of June 1, 1883, 
contains a very interesting article on the Vhyl- 
loxera question by the Duchess of Fitz-James, in 
which she says:—‘‘ While the Phylloxera con- 
tinues to extend her sinister veil over beautiful 
France, the American Vine throws over it here 
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and there a ray of hope. Happy the soil which, 
in receiving it, lays hold of its good fortune. It 
is this ray before whieh the desert will vanish. 
Those who sre unconscious of it. try in vain to 
defend a past ~vhich has escaped; for the chem- 
ieal remedies. even if they were useful, are only 
exceptionally practical; and whilé thus many 
persevere in their ruin, pursuing a chimera, the 
American Vine covers with her verdant waves 
the last trace of our misfortunes.’’ And the vint- 
age of France in 1893. thanks to her now recon- 
stituted vineyards, was eqnal in quantity and 
qualily to her best years of the past.* 
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effectually protect the vines. He urges, however, 
that the insect be attacked early in the season, 
before it has acquired wings, and when congre- 
gating on the under side of the leaves. At this 
time a spraying with kerosene emulsion or with 
the Bordeaux misture by means of a knapsack 
pump and the Vermorel modification of the Riley 
or cyclone nozzle will prove thoroughly effica- 
cious, if only care be taken to spray the under 
side of the leaves. ‘This treatment also destroys 
many other leaf-feeding or sucking insects, and 
at the same time is one of the best preventives of 
mildews and the vartous rots. 


THE GRAPE LEAF-HOPPER. 


(Erythroneura vitis.) 


Very generally but erroneously called Thrips. 
his is one of the most tronblesome insects the 
grape-grower has to deal with. It is a very act- 
ive little thing, running sideways like a crab, and 
dodging around quickly to the other side when 
approached. It jumps with great vigor, and con- 
gregates in great crowds upon the under side of 
the leaf, pumping up the sap, and thus causing 
numerous brown dead spots, and often killing the 
leaf entirely. A vine badly infested with these 
leaf-hoppers wears a speckled, rusty and sickly 
appearance, while the leaves often drop prema- 
tnrely and the fruit in consequence fails to ripen. 
here are several species which attack the vine— 
all belonging to the same genus, however, and 
only differing in color. The natural history of 
this inseet is not recorded by entomologists, but 
Prof. Riley informs us that the eggs are thrust 
into the leaf-stems, and particularly along the 
larger veins of the under side of the leaves. To- 
baceo-water and soapsuds, to be syringed on the 
vines, are recommended in the books asa remedy. 
Prof. Riley recommends passing between the 
rows with a torch in the evening, smearing the 
stakes in the spring with soft soap or other sticky 
substance. and burning the leaves inthe fall. The 
hoppers tly to the light of the toreh; and as they 
pass the winter under leaves, loose bark of the 
stakes. etv.. cleanliness in and about the vineyard 
is of the first importance in checking their rav- 
ages. ‘Ibe torch remedy is most effectnal when 
three persons work in company, one between two 
rows with the toreh, and one on the further side 
of each of the rows to give the trellis a slight 
shake and disturb the hoppers. ‘Tobacco stalks 
or waste thrown on the ground in a grapery 


* The wine product of France in 1893 was 1,098,000,000 
callons, the largest in any year since 1877.) In 1879 it 
reached 1,056,000,000 gallons, but from that date to 1892 
it ranced all the way froin 506,030,000 to 792,000,000 gal- 
lons. Tn 1875, befgre the appearance of the iusect pest, 
the crop reached 1,826,000,000 galons. This gives some 
idea of the loss occasioned by the ravages of the phyl- 
loxera. The substitution of the more hardy American 
vines seem to have finally restored the vineyards. 

Boston Commercial Bulletin, January 13, 1894. 


GRAPE LEAF-FOLDER: 1, larva; 2, head and thoracic 
joints, enlarged; 3, chrysalis: 4, 5, male and femile 
moths. 


Yue GRAPE LEAF-FOLDER. 
(Desmia maculatis.) 

This isa worm of grass-green color, very active; 
wriggling, jumping and jerking either way at 
every touch. It folds rather than rolls the leaf, 
by fastening two portions together by it silken 
threads. ‘The chrysalis is formed within the fold 
of the leaf. The moth is conspicnously marked 
with black and white, all the wings being bor- 
dered and spotted as in the annexed figures. The 
male is distinguished from the female by _ his 
elbowed antenne, thickened near the middle, 
while those of the female are simple and thread- 
like. The moths appear in early spring, but the 
worms are not numerous till mid-summer. A 
good method to destroy the worm is by crushing 
them snddenly with both hands, within the leaf. 
The last brood hybernates in the chrysalis state 
within the fallen leaves, and much may be done 
towards checking the ravages of this worm, which 
during some years are very severe, by raking up 
and burning the dead leaves in the fall. The 
topical applications recommended for the Leaf- 
hopper are also effective. 


Tune GRAPE-VINE FIDIA. 
(Fidia viticida.) 

This beetle, often miscalled 
the Rose-bug. is one of the worst 
foes of the grape-vine in Mis- 
souri, It makes its appearance 
during the month of June, and 
by the end of July has generally 
disappeared. When numerous, 
it so riddles the leaves as to 
reduce them to mere shreds. 
Luekily this beetle drops to the 
ground upon the slightest disturbance, and thus 
enables us to keep it in check, by taking a large 
basin with a little water in it, and holding it under 
the insect. At the least jar the bugs will fall into 
the dish. Whena quantity have thus been caught, 
throw them into the fire or pour hot water upon 
them. ‘I'he late M. Poeschel, of llermann, raised 
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a large brood of chickens, and had them so well 
trained that all he had to do was to start them 
in the vineyard, with a boy in front to shake the 
infested vines, and he himself behind the chicks. 
They picked up every beetle that fell to the 
ground; and next season he could scarcely find 
a single Fidia. 


Trt GRAPE-VINE FIEA-BEETLE. 
(Haltica chalybea.) 


Fig. 90. 
@, larva, natural size; b, do. magnified; c, cocoon; 
d, beetle, enlarged. 

Like all Flea-beetles, this insect has very stout, 
swollen high thighs, by means of which it is en- 
abled to jump about very energetically, and is 
consequently very difficult to capture. The color 
of the beetle varies from steel-blue to metallic 
green and purple. The beetles hibernate in a tor- 
pid state under any shelter, such as loose bark, 
crevices of stakes, etc.. and they are roused to ac- 
tivity quite early in the spring, doing the greatest 
damage at this early season by boring into and 
scooping out the unopened buds. As the leaves 
expand, they feed on these, and soon pair and de- 
posit their small orange eggs in clusters on the 
under side of the leaf. hese eggs soon hatch 
into dark-colored larvee, which may be found of 
all sizes during the latter part of May and early 
part of June, generally on the upper side of the 
leaf, which they riddle, devouring all but the 
largest ribs. Spraying with the Bordeaux mix- 
ture is the inost satisfactory remedy. 


YHE GIGANTIC ROOT-BORER. 
(Prionus laticollis.) 
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Apple, the Pear. and the Grape, to which it is 
very destructive. It follows the roots, entirely 
severing them in many instances so that the vines 
soon die. When fully grown it leaves the roots 
it was inhabiting, and forms au smooth, oval cham- 
ber in the earth, wherein it assumes the pupa 
form. If the roots are larger, it remains within 
them to undergo its changes. The perfect insect 
is u large, dark brown beetle, which first appears 
towards the end of June, and is very commonly 
fonnd during the summer and fall months, rush- 
ing (often with a heavy, noisy flight) into lighted 
rooms. Prof. Riley has shown that this borer not 
only attacks living trees and vines, but that it also 
breeds in dead oak stnmps, and can travel through 
the ground from one place to another; from 
which fact he draws the important corollary that 
it will not do to leave oak stumps to rot on ground 
Which is intended for a vineyard—a fact which 
our experience corroborates. Little can be done 
in the way of extirpating these underground 
borers, their presence being only indicated by the 
the death of the vine. Whenever you find vines 
dying from any unknown cause, search for this 
borer, and upon finding one (in each case we have 
found bué one at each tree or vine), put an end to 
its existence. 


THE GRAPE-BERRY MOTH. 
(Lobesia botrana.) 


lig. 92. 


a, moth; b, worm; c, hole made in berry; d, rotting 
berry, caused by worm. 


This insect first attracted attention about thirty 
years ago. About the first of July the grapes that 
are attucked by the worm begin to show a dis- 
colored spot at the point where the worm entered. 
Upon opening such a grape the inmate will be 
found at the end of a winding channel. It con- 
tinues to feed on the pulp of the frnit, and upon 
reaching the seeds generally eats out their in- 
terior. Assoon as the grape is touched the worm 
will wriggle out of it, and rapidly let itself to the 
ground by means of its ever-ready silken thread, 
unless care be taken to prevent it from so doing. 
The cocoon is often formed on the leaves of the 
vine, in a manner essentially character- 


This large borer is often met with in and about 
the roots of several kinds of plants, such as the 
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istic: the worm cuts a clean oval flap, 
leaving it hinged on one side, and, rolling 
the flap over. fastens it to the leaf. and 
thns forms for itself a cosy little house, 
in which it changes to a chrysalis. In 
abont ten days after this last change 
takes place, the chrysalis works itself 
ont of the cocoon and the little moth 
represented in the fjgure (hair-lines 
showing natural size) makes its escape. 
As a remedy we recommend picking up all fallen 


berries and converting them into vinegar, as upon 
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racking off the juice and water. countless num- 
bers of these worms are found in the sediment. 
This insect was named Penthnia vitivorana, Wy Dr. 
-ackard. in this country; but Prof. Riley inforins 
us that it is an importation from Europe, where 
itis known as Lobesta hatrana,. 


Tne ROsk-CIHAFER. 
(Macrodactylus subspinosis.) 


This is the true *-Rose-bug,” injur- 
ious to many plants, but es specially 
hard on grape-vines during some 
FERS. Jin Prof. Riley's wor ds: “It is 
one of those species whose larva de- 
velops under ground, and cunnot be 
ie very well dealt with in this stuge of 

Fig. £8. its life. We must contend with it in 
the beetle form, and there is no other effectual 
means than by hand-picking, or by shaking 
into vessels and on to sheets. This work can be 
greatly facilitated by taking advantage of the 
insect’s tastes and preferences. It shows a great 
predilection for the Clinton and its close allies, of 
all other varieties of the grape-vine, and will 
gather upon that variety and leave others unmo- 
lested, where it has a chance. Those who are 
troubled with this beetle will no doubt take the 
hint.”’ 


THE GRAPE-CURCULIO. 
(Celiodes inequalis ) 


Fig. 94.—a, berry, infested; 6, larva; ¢, beetle—the hair- 
line showing natural leneth. 

The larva of this cureulio infests the gr apes in 
June and July, causing a little black hole in the 
skin. and a discoloration of the berry immediately 
around it, as seen in the above figure. From the 
middle to the last of July this Tarva leaves the 
berry and buries itself a few inches in the ground, 
and by the beginning of September the “perfect 
insect issues from the “ground and doubtless passes 
the winter in the beetle state, ready to puneture 
the grapes again the following May or June. 
This curculio ‘is small and i inconspicuous. being of 
a black color with a grayish tint. It is repre- 
sented above. the hair-line underneath showing 
the natural size. This insect is very bad some 
years, at others searcely noticed, being doubtless 
killed by parasites. It is thus that nature works: 

Eat and be eaten, kill and be killed,” is one of 
her universal laws; and we never ean say with 
surety. because a particular insect is numerous 
one year, therefore it will be so the next. 

All infested berries should from time to time, 
as they are noticed, be collected and destroyed, 
and the beetle may be jarred down on sheets, as 
with the Plum Cureulio. 

There ure several Cur-worMs whieli eat the 
young, tender shoots of the vine, and draw them 
into the ground below; they have destroyed, or 
kept back at least, many a young vine. The little 

rascals can be easily found and destroyed by dig- 
ging for them: under the loose clods of ground 
Deneath the young vine. 


| of development. 


There are many other insects injurious to the 
grape-vine—large solitary worms—insects which 
lay eggs in the canes—others which make curions 
galls, ete., but the reader who desires an acquaint- 
unce with these. must refer to Prof. Riley’s 
reports. 

It will be more useful to the grape-grower to 
close this chapter on inseets with a brief account 
of soine of 

THE BENEFICIAL SPECIES 


which he wil] meet with, and which he should 
cherish as his friends. 

Insects which are beneficial to man by feeding 
upon Other insects that are injurious, may be di 
vided into those which simply prey upon such 
injurious insects. without, however. being other- 
wise connected with them—the predacious insects ; 
secondly, into those which in their earlier stages 
live in or on their prey—the true parasites. This 
last class is represented only by two Orders, viz., 
the Diptera, or two-winged flies, and the Hymen- 
optera (especially the families Ichneumonidie and 
Chalcididiw). The egg is deposited by the mother 
parasite on or into the body of its victim, which 
is usually in the larva state. the parasitie larva 
feeding upon the fatty parts of its vietim, and 
causing its death only after it has itself reached 
full growth. 

The most impor- 
tant parasites a- 
mong the Diptera 
are the Tachina- 
tlies, which in gen- 
eral appearance are 
not unlike our 
conimon House-tly. 
Those among the 
Hymenoptera are 
by far more numer- 


Fig. 95.—TACHINA-FLy. 


ous in species and 
more varied as to general appearance and mode 
We select for illustration one of 

the most common forms, viz., a MICROGASTER of 
the family [chneumonide, a small 

; inconspicuous inseet which is 

( known to prey upon a large nun- 

ber of worms and, among others, 

also on the Hog-caterpillar of the 

1 vine. By means of her ovipositor 
the female Microgaster inserts a 

Fig. 96. number of eggs in the body of 
MicROGASTER. the caterpillar “while this is ‘still 
young. ‘The Mierogaster larvie develop within 
the caterpillar, and when full grown they pierce 
the skin of the latter, and work themselves so far 
out that they are 

held on only by the 


lust joint of the 
body. They then 
commence  spinn- 


Fig. Bele 
Shrunken larva of CudgsROCAMPA, Goons standing on 


ing small white co- 
with MicroGasTER cocoons. end, as repr esented 
in Fig. 97, the caterpillar having by this time died 
and greatly shrunk. A week or thereabout later 
the Ichneumon flies begin to hateh from the co- 
coons. 

The Predaceous Insects inelnde numerous spe- 
ies of all Orders, and we can here only select a 
few of the nore important ones which have been 
observed in connection with the insects injurious 
to the grape-vine. 

LADYBIRDS.—The Coleopterous family Coccei- 
nellidee, or Ladybirds, comprises in the United 
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States more than a hundred species. the larger of 
which may be readily distinguished by their 
round, convex form, the upper side being usnally 
\y red or pink, handsome- 
’ lv varieguted by black 
spots.which greatly vary 
in number and position; 
also au few species that 
are black with red spots, 
* while the numerous 

Fig. 98.—LADY BIRD. smaller species are most- 
ly of ® more uniform dark color. With the ex- 
ception of a few species which constitute the 
genns Kpilachna, and a few allied genera, all 
Lady-birds are insectivorous, and, considering 
that many species occur in a large number of 
specimens and that the larve are very voracious, 
an idea may be formed of the great service per- 
formed by the Ladybirds in lessening the number 
of injurious inseets. The Ladybird larvie are es- 
pecially fond of preying on the plant-lice, but 
they also feed extensively on the eggs and young 
larvie of all insects. Whenever other food fails, 
they will even devour the helpless pups of their 
own kind. 

We select for illustration one of onr commonest 
species of Labybirds, viz. the Convergent Lady- 
bird (fippodamia converyens), Fig. 98,a represent- 
ing the larva, } the pupa. and ¢ the beetle itself. 
The eggs of Ladybirds greatly resemble in ap- 
pearance those of the Colorado potato-beetle: 
they are orange-yellow, and laid in small groups 
on the under side of leaves. ‘he larvw are very 
active and most of them very handsomely col- 
ored, those of the Convergent Ladybird being 
blue, orange and black. When full grown, they 
hang by the tail to the under side of astalk or 
leaf and change to chrysalids. ‘The perfect bee- 
tle is orange-red marked with black and white, 
as represented in the figure. It derives its name 
from the two convergent lines on the dise of the 
thorax. The larvee of some of the smaller Lady- 
birds excrete a cottony matter, and one of them 
(belonging to the genus Scymnus) has been found 
to live underground, preying upon the root- 
inhabiting form of the Grape-phylloxera. 

TuHriPs.—These are yellow or black insects, 
hardly visible to the unpracticed eye, but with 
the aid of a small magnifying glass at once recog - 
nizable by their narrow wings, beautifully fringed 
with long, delicate hair. The larvie resemble in 
general form their parents, but differ not only in 
Jacking wings, but in being of blood-red color. 
We refer to the Thrips and figure herewith given 
(Fig. 99), a black species with white wings 
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THRIPS. 


(Thrips phyHowrere, Riley), because it is one of 
the most eflicient enemies of the Grape-phyll- 
oxera, living within the leaf-galls caused by that 
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pest, and doing more than any other species to 
keep the gall-inhabiting form of the Phylloxera 
within bounds. According to the recent classifi- 
cation the Thrips form a separate fainily, Thy- 
sanoptera, of the order Pseudoneuroptera. 
LACE-W1NG FLies.—These playa very import- 
ant role in the destruction of injurious insects, 
but here it is only the larva which does the bene- 
ficial work. the imago not being predaceous. 
These flies may be easily known by their delivate, 
greenish or yellowish wings, their brilliantly col- 
ored eves, as well as by the peculiar, offensive 
odor emitted by them. The species represented 
herewith (Fig. 100) is the Weeping Lace-wing 


Fig. 100. 


LACE-WING FLY: @, eggs; b, larva; ce, cocoon, 


(Chrysopa pluribunda, Fitch), but there are pany 
other species of this and allied genera which 
form the family Hemeroblid:e of the order Neu- 
roptera, ‘The eggs (Fig. 100, @) are adroitly de- 
posited at the tip of long, silk-like stalks fastened 
to leaves and twigs. Sometimes these eggs are 
deposited singly, sometimes as shown in the 
figure, in little groups. ‘The larvee (Fig. 100, b) 
are very rapacious aud move actively about in 
search of prey, which consists of soft-bodied in- 
sects and eggs of insects. When ready to trans- 
form, the Jarva winds itself up into a wonderfully 
small cocoon (considering the size of the insect 
which makes it and issues from it), as shown in 
Fig. 100,¢. The imago issues through a neatly 
' cut cireular opening of this cocoon, also repre- 
sented in the figure. 
SYRPHUS-FLIES.—Associated with the Lace- 
wing larvie we frequently find another class of 
larve or maggots of quite different appearance. 
| They are blind and without legs, slowly moving 
about by means of stiff hairs with which they are 
covered, while others adhere to the leaves by 
means of a slimy secretion and move by alter- 
nately contracting and stretching out their 
bodies. In coloration these larve vary greatly, 
some being dirty-white or brown, while others 
are green or striped like caterpillars. Their prey 
| is the same as that of the Lace-wing larv:e and 


i 


Fig. 101. 
Root-louse SYRPHUS-FLY: @, larva; b, pupa; c, fly. 


their work is just as thorough. ‘hese are the 
Jarvee of a large family of two-winged flies, called 
Syrphide, very numerous in species as well as in 
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individuals. When ready to transforin, the larva 
becomes rigid, with the outer skin hardening and 
forming what is called a puparium, while the 
real pupa lies within this outer covering. In due 
time the fiy issues from this puparium. ‘The 
species figured in the accompanying ent (Fig. 
101) is Pipiza redicum, Walsh and Riley). a repre- 
senting the larva, ) the pnparinm from which the 
inago has escaped, c the fly itself. This species 
lives, in the larva state, underground feeding 
both on the Apple-tree Root- louse and on the 
Grape-root-louse. 


THeE [Nsip1ous FLOWER-BUG.—This insect, of 
which we represent herewith a highly magnified 
figure, (Fig. 102), is quite commonly met w vith on 

a all sorts of plants infested 
by injurious insects; and 
anyone who cares to ob- 
serve this tiny, handsomely 
colored bug, or its larva, 
will have no trouble in 
convincing himself of its 
usefulness. It is really 
amusing to see how this 


small bug, and its still 
smaller larva, not only 


assiduously suck plant-lice 


and insect eggs of all 

sorts, but also pounce up- 

Fig. 102. on worms much larger 
Ixsipious Fiower-sua. than themselves and pierce 
them with their short. 

three-jointed beak. They roam about every- 


where on the plants in search of prey, and 
are frequently found within the Phyvloxera-galls 
playing havoe with the lice. The Insidious 
Flower-bug (Aluthocoris insiduosus, Say) belongs 
to the order Heteroptera, or True Bugs, and may 
be known by its handsome coloration, being 
black, reddish-brown and white above. Its larva 
is orange-colored, and closely resembles in gen- 
eral appearance that of the notorious Chineh- 
bug. 


Besides the insects, you will still have other 
enemies to combat; foxes and birds, and, worst 
of all, some two-legged beings in human shape— 
thieves, who will steal your grapes if yon do not 
watch and threaten to keep them off with pow- 
der and shot. We do. 


GATHERING AND PRESERVING. 


Whether it be for the table or for wine, do not 
pick the grape before it is fully ripe. Every 
grape will color before ripe; some do so several 
weeks before, but when thoroughly ripe the stem 
turns brown and shrivels somewhat. ‘he finest 
qualities, the sweetness and aroma of the grape- 
juice are fully developed only in the perfeetly 
matured evrape; and we consider the late ripening 
varieties as far superior, especially for wine, to 
the early kinds, but, of course, only in such Joeali- 
ties where lute grapes will mature, This noble 
fruit does ot ripen, like some other frnit, after 


being gathered. Always gather the grapes in 
fair weather. and wait till the dew has dried off 


before commencing in the morning. Cut off the 
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clusters with a knife or grape-scissors, and clip 
out the unripe or diseased berries, if any, taking 
care, however, that the bloom be not rubbed off, 
nor any of the berries broken, if they are to be 
sent to market, or to be kept into winter. The 
bunehes should be placed in shallow drawers or 
baskets, In which they are to be taken to the 
packing-shed, or some place under cover, and 
there assorted and packed. 


For packing grapes for market, shallow baskets 
or boxes, holding from three to ten pounds, 
especially the so-ealled climax baskets, manu- 
factured for the purpose in all the principal grape 
regions, are generally used. In packing in boxes, 
the top is first nailed on and a sheet of thin white 
paper put in; whole bunches of grapes are first 
put in; the vacant places left are filled with parts 
of bunches, of same kind and quality, so that all 
the space is occupied and the whole box packed 
as closely and full as possible, without jamming. 
Another sheet of paper is now laid on and the 
bottom nailed down. By this means, when the 
boxes are opened, only entire bunches are found 
at the top. The boxes are put in crates, or light 
large boxes, for shipment. Do not ship mixed 
inferior fruit—it will never pay; while uniform, 
good grapes will establish a reputation and com- 
mand the best prices. Skill in handling and 
packing is only acquired by practice. 


Grapes can easily be preserved for months by 
mneans of a cool room or cellar, where the tem- 
perature can be kept between 35° and 40° F. In 
a warm, damp atmosphere, grapes will soon rot. 
Fuller recommends, for preserving grapes, to 
bring them first into a cool room, spread them 
out and let them remain there for a few days un- 
til all surplus moisture has passed off; then pack 
thein away in boxes, placing the bunches close 
together. and thick sheets of paper between each 
layer. When the boxes are filled, put thein away 
in a cool place; examine them occasionally and 
take out the decayed berries, from time to timé. 
as they appear. if the place is cool and the fruit 
ripe and sound, they will. keep from three to four 
months. 


Another inethod by which grapes are some- 
times suecessfully preserved till late im Mareh. 
especially in France, is this: Cut a branch having 
two bunches of fruit attached and place the lower 
end, through a perforated cork, in a sinall bottle 
of water; seal the upper cut end of the branch 
and also the cork with sealing-wax. A little 
charcoal in the water preserves its purity. The 
bottles are then placed ina dry, cool room where 
the temperature is pretty even and never falls 
below freezing point, and are kept in an erect po- 
sition (usually by a rack made for the purpose), 

care being taken that the clusters do not touch 

each other. and that every imperfect grape be 
removed as soon as it shows signs of failing. 
Very few persons, however, can bestow this eare, 
and still Jess have a fruit- room or cellar that can 
be kept so cool (40°). 


Various other methods of preserving grapes 
fresh until late in the winter have been recoim- 
mended, but experiments have generally not been 
as satisfactory as could be wished. Some varieties 
are found to keep better and longer than others, 
and in onr Descriptive Catalogue the superior 
keeping qualities of our best kinds are always 
mentioned. In cold storage, specially constrnet- 
ed for preserving fruit. grapes will keep in good 
condition nearly all winter. 


Wine-making. 


The best mode of preserving the delicious juice 
of the grape, with its delightfully nntritious eon- 
stituents, ina concentrated and almost imperish- 
able form, is by 


WINE-MAKING. 


The main pnrpose for which grapes are grown 

is for wine, the fermented juice of the grape, 
that universal, oldest remedy against buman 
afflictions, that elixir which enhances our pleas- 
ures. dispels our sorrows and invigorates man 
as no other stimulant can. Even Noah and 
Bacchus already made wine of the grape, and 
its use as a beverage is almost as old as the grape 
itself. In Greece the time of grape gathering 
was the occasion of great festivities, consisting of 
public dinners. theatrics] representations, music, 
sacrifices for the prosperity of the state and for 
the souls of the dead. ‘True, a licentionus Roman 
people converted those festivities into ‘‘ Bae- 
chanalia,’’ but the wisest men of that time said: 
*“Let us not ascribe these orgies to the God of 
Wine; let the excesses be punished and sup- 
pressed, but prize and use properly the Divine 
gift and it will embellish our life with flowers and 
fruits, it will foster poetry, fine arts and all 
social pleasures.” 


“Judged by no o’erzealous rigor 
Much the gleam of wine expresses: 
Bacchus was the type of vigor, 
And Silenus of exeesses.”’ 


In the bright glow of modern history, the glint 
of wine brightens many a state ceremony or re- 
ligious rite. Wings, empcrors, even bishops, fos- 
tered and promoted the culture of the grape. 
Carolus the Great sent vines from Orleans to be 
transplanted to the “Heights of Ingolsheim,”’ 
and, according to popular. legend, preserved in 
song, every year, when the erape- vines are in 
bloom. the great emperor arises from his grave to 
bless the vines along the river Rhine. Here, in 
our own country. William Penn, the founder of 
Pennsylvania, two hundred years ago, gave to 
that place (now a part of Philadelphia, then jnst 
settled by Germans from the Rhine and called 
Germantown) a town-seal with the inscription: 
“Vinum. Linum et Textrinum,’’? to indicate ap- 
proyal of their leading industries: viticulture, 
filax-culture and weaving. 

The uses of wine have existed and spread and 
grown all over the world, and nowhere has its 
manufacture been entirely suppressed except in 
China. Has it made the Chinese better, more 
virtuous or civilized? ‘The use of enervating 
opiates has taken the place of invigorating wine. 
And this will be the consequence wherever wine 
is prohibited. In all civilized countries there is 
scarcely a festive board withont wine. The 
church uses it in its sacred service as the symbol 
of God’s noblest gifts; the physician prescribes it 
as a health-restoring tonic to the sick and con- 
valescing. 

Wine production has reached hundreds of mil- 
lions of gallons, the wealth and pride of many 
nitions. and its failure in one year is considered a 
great calamity where and whenever it occurs. A 
very small proportion of the grape production is 
utilized for the table compared to what is used 
for wine-making. 

We grape-growers of America. east of the 
Rocky Mountains, can not produce as showy 
table grapes as California. nor do we claim that 
ours are the best wine-grapes the world produces. 
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We may excuse the poetic effusion of a Long- 
fellow, who sang; 


There grows no vine 

By the haunted Rhine, 

By Danube or Guadalquivir, 

Nor on island or cape 

That bears such a grape 

As grows by the beautifal river [the Ohio]. 


Or that: 


Catawba wine 
lus a taste more divine, etc. 


We do not indorse such presumptuous asser- 
tions as you may find in some books and papers 
of American wine and grape growers, that ‘*we 
can make wine which will rival and surpass the 
BEST wines of France, Germany and Spain.’’ We 
may claim, however, ‘that we are producing from 
our wine grapes some very fair. refreshing and 
wholesome, pure wines, and by the production of 
new superior varieties, by progressing in the art 
of wine-making, we may fully equal ‘the average 
productions of “the wine countries of Europe and 
make grape-growing one of the leading branches 
of hor ticulture. 

We have been urged to embody in this manual 
a chapter upon this “subject, and, notwithstanding 
the assurance that we think it impossible to fur- 
nish, within the limited scope of this catalogue, 
a complete guide to the inexperienced wine- 
maker, we have been called upon, again and 
again, ‘for some concise information which might 
aid the intelligent farmer and the amateur erape- 
grower to tr ansform their surplus fruit into that 
health-giving beverage, ‘‘wine.” The books on 
wine-making to which they have been referred 
were either not accessible, or too costly, and con- 
tained so much that was unnecessary, to say the 
least, that we finally concluded to write this brief 
treatise, Which, however, shonld be regarded as 
a collection of mere hints, being only intended to 
give the inexperienced a correct idea of the gen- 
eral principles of wine-making, and to contain 
some plain directions that may guard against 
false theories and wrong practice. 

Those who intend to “nake Wine, as a business, 
on a large scale, and who desire full information 
on all its branches. cannot expect to find it in 
this brief manual. Moreover, wine-making is an 
art which, however simple, cannot be acquired 
from books only, but must be learned pRACTi- 
CALLY; and we can only repeat our advice, given 
in the former editions of this catalogue, viz., to 
engage some experienced ‘‘ wine- cooper” who 
knows how to make and treat wines. who has 
learned and has been accustomed to attend to 
wines from his youth, and who will watch over 
and nurse theni with the care and cheerfniness of 
a mother to her infant, until you or your son may 
have practically learned from him. Sueh a man 
you may have to pay well, and you may think 
you cannot afford it; but to learn from sad expe- 
fee lnless on a very small scale, would prove 
by far more costly and unprotitable. 

Thus, without presuming to present anything 
new in this chapter, we hope that the grape- 
growers of this country may find therein as much 
information of practical value on so vast a subject 
as eould be condensed in so limited a space. = 


a There are but few books on wine- -making written in 
the English language. ‘lbhudichum‘’s “Treatise on 
Wine,” “London, 1894, is a mere reprint of a very old 
book. lluraszthy’s “Grape Culture and Wine-making” 
was published (by Harper & Bro-., New York, 1862) more 
than thirty oe ago. Jlusman’s “Grape © ulture and 
san E rancisco, 1886, treat only of Cali- 
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[. Wine, its nature and substances, its formation and 
classification, 


Wine is the properly fermented juice of the 
grape; its infermented juice is called must. The 
produet of vinous fermentation of other saccharine 
juices of plants and fruits is often called wine, 
but none eontain the life-giving. restorative 
qnalities, the exquisite taste. the delicate bouquet, 
that harmonious combination of substanees that 
we enjoy in the properly fermented juice of the 
grape. At all events we, as grape-growers, have 
to deal with the products of grape-juice only, and 
it is of this alone that we intend to speak. 

lloweyver importint it is to fully know the na- 
ture and chemical substances of wine and the law 
of fermentation, we must restrict ourselves to the 
absolutely neeessary; it may also suffice, for most 
practical purposes, to know that the juice of the 
grape contains, chemically speaking: 


1 Sugar, which afterwards, by fermentation, is 
transformed into aleoho}. Most of the eellu- 
lar substances in the unripe grape have trans- 
formed themselves, during the process of 
ripening. into sugar; the residue of these are 
thrown out during fermentation and sink to 
the hottom. The less ripe the grapes. the 
more of these substanees and the less sugar 
will be contained in the must. lf the vine 
drops its foliage before perfect maturity of 
its grapes (from frost, disease, or any cause) 
the sugar eontents of its berries cannot in- 
crease; With complete maturity the sugar 
formation has attained its limit, diminishing 
thereafter. 


2. Acids,—tartaric, tannic, and other acids, more 
or less, according to the degree of ripeness 
and the character of the grapes. <A very small 
quantity of tannin is indispensable for the 
luter treatment of the wine (for tining, ete.). 
A proper degree of tannin (2 to 3 per mille) 
is characteristic for red wine, and develops 
better the higher its temperature rises at fer- 
lnentation and the more its husks are in con- 
tact with the fermenting fluid. 


3. Albumen—a nitrogenous substanee, plainly vis- 
ible in the white seum of the must. Also. 
some resinous substances, guin, affecting the 
the body and taste of the wine; coloring 
iatter. adhering to the skin. giving the color, 
especially to red wines; and so-called ex- 
tractive matter. 


All these substanees, and many more. which 
have been chemically analyzed, are combined 
and dissolved in about three to four times their 
quantity of WATER in the juice of the grape. 

As long as this juice is enclosed in the skin, 
which protects it from contact with the atmo- 
sphere, so long no fermentation can take place. 
As soon as the grapes are mashed, the intluence 
of the air begins to act thereon. 

Fermentation begins. It is produced by yeast 
fungi, which exist in the air like dust. They be- 
long to the lowest form of plants: its spores or 
germs are so minute that microscopically magni- 
fied five hundred fold they appear as innumerable 
sinall, oval bubbles. containing protoplasma, a 


fornia, where he is now. Among the many scientific 
German Works on this subject, the “Handbuch des 
Weinbsues und der Kellerwirthschaft, von Prhe A. v. 
Bubo, &¢., Berlin, 1883,” also “ Weinbereitung u. Weller 
wirthschaft, von Di. VW. v. d. Lippe, Weimar, 1894,” are 
probably the best and most conivlets: 
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fluid resembling the white of eggs, wherein the 
germ cells are swimming. These are swelling, 
and ont of each eel) thousands of new cells will 
arise. within twenty-four hours, all Hloating In 
the air. Reaching the sweet fluid they develop 
ore or less rapidly, according to the warmer or 
cooler temperature. producing the fermentation 
of the must; and when the veast has reached its 
full development it begins to die ont, trans- 
forming the sugar into alcohol and other sub- 
stances. 

Llowever clear the unfermented juiee may be. 
it becomes turbid by fermentation; the albumen 
comimenees to oxidize; the alcohol, while form- 
ing, separates the coloring matter from the skin; 
carbonic acid gas is formed in the mass, pushing 
up the firm parts and forming a dense cover over 
the liquid; the gas is developed in increasing 
quantities and escapes with a bubbling noise, and 
the heat of the fermenting mass is uugmented. 
Gradually all these phenomena disappear, fer- 
mentation becoines less stormy. and the undis- 
solved substances and new-formed matter fall to 
the bottom. he xew wine is formed; by degrees 
it becomes almost clear, but fermentation still 
eontinues, slowly, almost impereeptibly; there 
are still substances of the must, tinely distributed, 
floating in the young wine, and these sub-tances, 
under an increased temperature, create anew a 
stronger fermentive motion, until the wine is 
clear and fully developed. On the proper gui- 
dance of this proeess the snecess of wine-making 
depends. 

‘The more sugar grapes contain, the more alco- 
hol will be developed in the wine under proper 
fermentation, and the more durable will it be, 
from the faet that the floating yeast more eftec- 
tually settles. The durability of a wine depends 
largely on the quantity of the remaining undis- 
solved substanees in the same; it is therefore 
necessary to free it from those substunees as soon 
as possible. The more regular, uninterrupted 
and complete the first fermentation, the more of 
the dregs or lees will have settled and the better 
the wine will become; particles of the sugar. 
however, remain floating undeeomposed until 
after the second fermentation. usually during the 
time of the next blooming of the vines. Some of 
the acids, tunnin, and albumen, are also generally 
precipitated and settle only during the seeond 
summer; and not till then ean most wines be 
considered completely developed. Even after 
that period there is a further ehange pereeptible 
in most wines; they become niilder, and not only 
their taste but also their effects change. Old 
wines are considered less intoxicating and more 
benetieial; but there is a limit to this improve- 
ment by age, and very old wines beconie rougher, 
and less palatable, unless younger wine is added 
from time to time, 

It is self-evident that the qualities of wine de- 
pend on the eombination and proportion of the 
above mentioned substances in the must, and 
proper development during fermentation. From 
analysis of the best wines we find that a good 
wine should contuin from 10 to 12 per cent. of 
aleohol, from 1 to 3 per cent. extraetive sub- 
stances. and 1, per cent. (5 to 6 pr. mille) acids, 
bonquet and aroma in proper proportions (which 
cannot be expressed or measnred by any seale). 

It is therefore important for the rational pro- 
dneer to examine the must from time to time. and 
this is practically made easv by a imust-seale 
(saecharometer). ‘There are different kinds; the 
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most generally in use being the Oechsle. showing 
the degrees of sugar-pereentage (from 50° to 
130°). Dividing the degrees shown on this seale 
by 5 we obtein approximately the percentage of 
sugar. For instance. 80° Oechsle shows %°=16 
per cent. sugar (inore exuctly. 16.3 per cent.); but 
as the instrument will not sink as deeply in ecld 
as in warm iust, a thermometer has to be used 
in connection or the must has to be brought to 
the indicated temperature. With the must-secales 
eorrection tables are furnished for the respective 
difference in temperature. The following short 
table may be useful: 


TABLE 


FOR CONVERTING, BY L. WEIGERY. 


Equivalent 
Per-ceut. 


Sugar Vol. 


Degrees on Per-cent, of | Per-cent. of 


the Oechsle Balling’s wine “Wine ‘ 
Mimstesenie. | savetnom~ | Eth"), |_ Alcala in, 
47.7 11.8 10 6.3 
52.3 12.9 sal e20 
57.5 14.1 12, 7.6 
62.6 15.3 13 8.3 
67 8 16.5 ld 9.0 
73.1 VW.7 15 ary 
78 .0 18.8 16 10.3 
$3.3 20.0 Me ie? 
88.7 2.2 18 iS 
94.1 m2 if M5 
99 .2 23.5 20 13.2 
104.7 24.7 21 13.9 
108 .4 25 .9 a 14.6 
115.9 Piel 23 15.4 
121.1 | 28.2 24 16.1 
126 § | 29.4 25 16.9 
132.2 30.5 26 17.6 
The alcholic strength of wines can NOT be 


measured by any of the so-called wine-scales; 
these show the specific gravity, but never the al- 
coholic strength. A small distilling apparatus, 
Alumbie Sallero on, would be required for this pur- 
pose. (Instructions in its use accompany this in- 
strument.) ‘he wine-maker may, however, 
know in advance, from the sugar percentage of 
his must, how many per cent. of aleohol his wine 
will have, after complete fermentation. calcu- 
lating 1 per cent. of aleohol] for every 2 per cent. 
of sugar, measured by Oechsle’s well-known must- 
seale. Fora correct examination of the must, it 
should be clear (filtered, by pressing it through 
cloth first. then through filtering- -paper), then 
pour the clear must slow ly in the testing glass; 
merease or diminish its temperature to about 
65° F. (14° R. or 17° C.) by dipping this glass in 
warm or cold water for a few minutes; ‘dry the 
very breakable must-scale with care before and 
after using it. ‘Tables showing the percentage of 
sugar for “the various degrees “of Oechsle’s scale 
may be obtained with the. instrument. 

Next in importance it is to know the acidity of 
the must,—for which there exist also simple in- 
struments whose use (with “Lackmus’’) is ex- 
plained where such chemical spparatns are sold. 
Some wine-growers use now Twichell’s acidom- 
eter, a safe and practical instrument for this pur- 
pose. 

Grapes which have not ripened well—owing to 
unfavorable seasons.—contain less sugar and more 
acidity than necessary for the pr oduction of good 
wine. In such vears the producer is forced to 
improve the must by aiding nature, increasing its 


swectness and diminishing its acidity on scientific 
|] rineiples, never permitting any foreien, artificial 
or deleterious snbstances to be brought into the 
wine. Even the addition of pure chi: lk (carbonate 
of lime) above one per cent., which is much prac- 
ticed in France, to rednee the acidity, is justly 
condemned and in some states prohibited by law. 

Wines are generally classified (according to 
their saccharine substances) as follows: 


(1) Dry Winés. in which all the grape sugar 
has been absorbed or transmuted by fer- 
mentation. 


(2) SWEET Wines, which still contain a con- 
siderable quantity of sugar. 


The former night be called the Wines of the 
North; the latter, the Wines of the South. The 
northern wines contain more acidity, and are 
consequently of a richer perfume, bouquet; the 
southern wines lack acidity; the Spiritnons ele- 
ment, sweetness. is predominating; they generally 
have no bonquet, and even the strong muscadine 
flavor of some southern grapes disappears in a 
few years. 

With regard to color, wines are classified as 
WHITE and RED wines, thongh there are many 
shades between the two extremes, from the pale 
greenish-yellow of the Kelly [sland Catawba to 
the deep dark red of our Norton’s Virginia. The 
intermediate shades are generally not as well 
liked. Sometimes wines are also classified as 
STILL and SPARKLING Wines, a merely artificial 
classification, as the sparkling is simply the result 
of a peculiar mode of manipulation (by ferment- 
ing in closed bottles, so as to retain and hold the 
carbonic acid gas)—a manipulation too compli- 

cated to be here deseribed, or to be of any 
practical use to most wine-growers. 

We shall now endeavor to proceed to the modus 
operandi of the grape-grower as a producer of 
still wines. 


W.—Gathering the Grapes—Mashing and Pressing. 


Some are impatient to gather their grapes for 
Wine-making as soon as they color, others delay 
until they are over-ripe. Both are wrong. Not 
until the grapes have reached their full sweet- 
ness, the berries separate easily from the stem, 
the stems have Jost their freshness and have be- 
come harder, dryer, brown or woody, are they 
ripe; but when they have reached that state of 
maturity gathering should not be delaved. It is 
impossible to describe or determine with exact- 
ness the point of full maturity; some varieties, 
especially those deticient in acidity, will reach it 
sooner than others, and iu bad seasons grapes 
will not reach a perfect degree of maturity. In 
such seasons it would be even more useless than 
in favorable years to wait for an improvement by 
oe after-ripening. » as, aside from the danger of 
their entirely spoiling by late rains and frost, the 
loss in quantity wonld be far greater than the 

gain in quality. Grape-growers cannot afford to 
risk a large portion of their crop for a little better 
quality, especially as long as the latter is not 
sufliciently appreciated and paid for in this coun- 
try. ‘The dangers of loss are, of course, greater 
in the northern than in the more southern States, 
and in some localities the fall season is so con- 
stantly dry and wari that the above rule is 
thereby iodified; moreover, some varieties im- 
prove more than others by getting slightly over- 
ripe, and are far better adapted for late : gathering. 
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As such, we would especially name the Norton’s 
Virginia. 

To obtain a wine of superior quality it is neec- 
essary to SELECT the best and most perfectly 
ripened grapes, of varieties best adapted for wine, 
and to press them separate from those which are 
poor in quality or imperfectly ripe. But, instead 
of sorting the gathered grapes, it is generally 
considered more advyisable—especially i in seasons 
when the grapes do not ripen evenly—to sort 
them while “wathering ; that is to say, to pick first 
the best and ripest” grapes, and Jet the others 
hang on the vines several days to ripen more 
fully; thus making two gatherings from the same 
vines. We here desire also to caution wine- 
growers not to plant too many varieties. A few 
kinds, suited to their locality, will pay best and 
make better wine. By this we do not wish to 
discourage the testing of different and new va- 
rieties, in small qnantities, with a view to pro- 
gress and improvement; but the planting of a 
ereat many varieties, each insuthcient in “itself, 
Would necessitate the gathering of their grapes 
while some are not sufliciently ripened, ‘others 
over-ripe, and these nixed together, cannot pro- 
duce good wine. It alinost seems unnecessary to 
say, that white-wine grapes and red-wine grapes 
should each be gathered and pressed separately. 
Grapes should be gathered with knives or scissors 
adupted to the purpose, and not torn from the 
vines merely by the hand. Some gather in 
baskets, others in hods, made for the purpose; 
but, whatever kind of vessels may be used, it is 
important that these, as well as ail vessels used 
in wine-making, should be PERFECTLY CLEAN. 
Plenty of fresh water for washing them is, there- 
fore, an essential requirement. Some first use 
hot water, to which some lime and salt have been 
added, in order to remove every trace of fungus 
which may bave formed, and, after leaving such 
water in the vessels about 24 hours, rinse the 
same with plenty of pure cold water. 


The grapes being gathered, we now come to— 


THE MASHING OR CRUSHING. Which is gener- 
ally done in a press-house. For this purpose we 
use & WINE-MILL, consisting of two roughly 
notched rollers, so arranged as to be moved by a 
erank and cog-wheels in ‘opposite directions, and 
having a hopper over them. Its construction is 
so simple that no explanation is required. ‘The 
mashers should be so adjusted as to avoid the 
laceration of the stems and combs of the grapes, 
yet close enough to break each berry without 
ernshing the kernels. Some wine-makers believe 
that the stems should be removed from the berries 
before mashing, which is done by the aid of sieves 
or rasps:; others contend that the wines are not 
materially improved thereby, and that it is better 
not to reniove the stems; owing. probably, to the 
tannin which these contain. But when the grapes 
have ripened poorly, and had to be gathered in 
that condition, it is necessary to remove the 
comb, which, being green, would still more in- 
crease the acidity and roughness. 


Grape mills have taken the place of trampling 
with the feet—formerly in use. Well constructed 
mills, requiring but little strength, are so ar- 
ranged thit they ean be sel, according to size of 
berries, so as not to mash the stems nor the seeds 
and are not expensive. Recently a kind of cent- 
rifugal appuratns has been introduced for this 
purpose which is said to combine great advan- 
tages. 
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The press-house or press-rooin need not be in 
or near the vineyard, but should always be close 
to, and, best, immediately above the wine-cellar. 
It might be divided into two parts—one for mash- 
ing and pressing. the other for the fermenting- 
room. ‘The press and mil! should be placed in 
the center of the press-room, leaving space 
enough to go all around the press in turning the 
screw with the press-beain. 


TNE PRESSING, Whereby the must is separated 
from the mashed grapes, called the mare or pom- 
mace, can be done with any kind of a cider- 
press; for large quantities, however, good screw- 
presses, specially made for wine are generally 
used; «nd the principal qualities of a eood press. 
are—to require but little force, and “to afford 
abundant means of outflow to the juice. Strong. 
smaller presses are preferable to larger ones with 
weak pressure. 


The mode and method of using the press, be- 
fore and after fermentation, difters widely, ac- 
cording to the kinds of wine we intend to make. 
Before speaking of these. it is necessary to re- 
mark that the temperature of the room, w hile 
fermentation is going on, should be kept uniform 
without interruption: here in Sonthern Missouri 
at about 70° Fahrenheit (about 17° Réaum.);* in 
the South, where wine-making commences in 
August, it should be so arranged that it can be 
kept as*cool as possible, and farther north so as to 
KEEP IT WARM—by the aid of tire, if necessary. 
A tireplace and kettle may also prove very use- 
ful in the press-house, avoiding, however, any 
heating stove which drives up all the hot air. 

T'o the necessary furniture of the press-house 
fermenting-vats also belong, and may be ordered 
of any suitable size (not fess than 100 gallons) 
from any experienced cooper; these are best 
made of poplar-wood; then good pine or cedar 
tubs and pails, not forgetting the must-scale, 
heretofore mentioned ; and, finally, sufticient hose 
to run the fermented wine down the cellar. <A 
good, common house-cellar, cool in summer and 

safe against frost in winter. will fully answer the 
purpose. 


For those, however, who intend to make wine 
on a large scale, a separate WINE-CELLAR will, 
of course, becoine a necessity. A good wine- 
cellar should be dry; in damp cellars the easks 
become mouldy, the wine gets a bad taste and 
spoils. The cellar should be well drained, that 
it may be daily washed, for which purpose it 
niust be amply supplied with water; it should 
hive a sutticient number of air-holes to regulate 
ventilation and temperature. The temperature 
of 1 wine-cellar should not rise above 60° F. (12° 
R.) in summer, nor fall below 50° F. (8° R.) in 
winter. Such a cellar, with press-house and fer- 
menting-room, store-room for casks, pumps and 
other tools, costs thousands of dollars, and the 
additional expense of having plans and specifica- 
tions made by an able architect or builder, well- 
informed as to the requirements of a good wine- 
cellar, will be money well spent; it will protect 
you from great losses, which are the inevitable 
result of poorly and incorrectly constructed wine- 


cellars. But, however valuable a perfect, com- 
fortable. well-arranged wine-cellar may be—let 


no wine-grower of small or even moderste means 
loose sight of its cost. Many anological estab- 
lishinents, many a wine company, hax been un- 


*In Northern wine regions 2 Jower temperature 
(about 60% Ff. = 12° R.) will favor aslower fermentation. 
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successful, has failed financially, because it has 
been burdened with too extensive and too expen- 
sive buildings. In places where deep cellars are 
impracticable or too costly, good wine-cellars 
ean also be built above ground, on the system of 
the Ainerican ice houses, whose double frame 
walls are tightly stuffed with straw, sawdust, 
ashes, or other substances which are non-con- 
ductors of heat; the roof should be well project- 
ing and heavily covered with straw. 


As necessary furniture and tools of a producer's 
wine-cellar must be mentioned: Supports and 
layers of sound timber on which the casks rest. 
abeut 18 inches above the floor and at least 15 
inches from the wall, so as to enable yon to ex- 
umine and to clean the casks at all times. The 
casks should vary in size from 160 to 500 gallons 
(the capacity to be distinctly marked on each). 
Very large establishments will, of course, also 
use larger casks. They should be made of good, 
well seasoned white ouk wood. ‘The larger sized 
easks should have so-called ‘‘man-holes,” 
through which a man cian slip in and clean them 
thoroughly ; also. wooden funnels, pails and tubs, 
which can be obtained from any cooper; faucets, 
funnels; thieves for drawing out samples through 
the bunghole; rotary pumps with rubber hose to 
facilitate the drawing off from one cask into an- 
other; bunghole-borers, wooden hammers, and 
various kinds of other tools; sulphur-strips and 
hooks, candles and candlesticks, gauge sticks and 
measures, wine glasses for tasting; small step- 
ladders, and other utensils which are demanded 
in the course of operations, and may be seen in 
any properly furnished wine-cellar; and not to 
forget a good thermometer, which should always 
be at hand and frequently consulted. 


New casks, however, are not ready and fit to 
receive wine; they must first be rinsed with boil- 
ing hot water—the casks must, however, be emp- 
tied again before the water gets cold—they are 
then filled with fresh water daily, during several 
days, then again afew gallons of hot water, in 
which common salt (two ounces to each gallon) 
has been dissolved, are to be poured into the 
empty cask, the bung firmly put in, and the cask 
rolled or turned until every part has been in con- 
tact with the hot salt water. After this operation 
(meglected by some) the cask is treated in like 
manner with two to four gallons of fermenting or 
boiling hot young wine. This is called making 
new casks wine-green. Another process much in 
use, is to put in the cask a hot lime-wash, made 
of unslaked lime and hot water, forming a kind 
of milk; the cask is turned abont, so that its 
entire inside becomes coated with the mixture; 
after which the cask is washed with clean water 
and finally rinsed with hot wine, as before. If 
this last operation is not convenient, pour in a 
pint of pure alcohol, or brandy, and ignite it, 
leaving the bung slightly open. ‘The fumes of the 
burning brandy will free the wood from its un- 
pleasant taste, which would otberwise taint the 
wine. In large modern wine-houses steam is 
used to great advantage in this important opera- 
tion. Small producers who have no steam at 
command, we would advise to get this done by 
the cooper who makes new wine casks or barrels. 
And then it would be safer to use such new bar- 
rels first for fermenting wine, thereby coating 
their inside with a crust of ‘‘argol”’ (crude tartar 
of wine). Old barrels or casks which had not 
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| without first sulphuring them; without doing 


this no wine could be properly kept therein. 

When a wine-cask is emptied and not at once 
refilled with other wine, it shonld he cleaned, 
and when dry, a sinall piece of sulphur (about 1 
inch square) should be burnt in the cask, which 
is then to be closed tightly by the bung; when it 
is again to be used, it must be examined as to 
tightness, by pouring water into it, and, if leak- 
ing, is to be made tight by filling it with water 
and driving the hoops until it ceases to leak. It 
mmst also be examined as to the purity of its air, 
which can be tested by a small piece of burning 
sulphur strip. If extinguished when brought 
into the cask, this indicates the impurity of its 
air, from which it may be freed by the common 
small bellows, and by then washing it thoroughly, 
as above indicated. Old casks and barrels which 
are to be used for wine. must be watered and 
treated in like manner as new casks, to be made 
wine-green; but never use a mouldy or sour cask ; 
better burn it up than to attempt its cure. 


WIITE WINES. 


The white wine grapes—and as a rule, no black 
or blue grapes should be used for white wine—are 
to be mashed, as soon as they are hauled to the 
press-house. This is best done in a grape-mill, 
placed above the fermenting vat. The vat is cov- 
ered with a board or cloth, as soon as filled, and 
the mashed grapes are there allowed to ferment 
from 24 to 48 hours. The time, mashed white 
grapes should be permitted to stand, before 
pressing, depends on the temperature. Asa rule, 
the mash of white wine grapes should be pressed 
before complete fermentation; while it begins to 
form a hat (from the skum) on its surface; being 
as yet sweet and making a comparatively mild, 
smooth wine. The juice which may then run off 
through the faucet inserted in the spigot hole 
near the lower end of the vat, is put into a well 
prepared, clean cask: then the entire balance of 
the mashed grapes is pressed, and the juice which 
comes off from the press is added to that obtained 
without pressing. By adding ten pounds of 
mashed grapes to about 90 pounds of must, its 
fermentation will be hastened and improved. 

White wine can also be made from biack or 
blue grapes, as the coloring matter is merely in 
the skin and is dissolved only during fermenta- 
tion; consequently, by pressing the grapes at 
once, as soon as mashed (or even without first 
mashing), and before fermentation commences, 
thus separating part of the juice from the husks, a 
white or light-colored wine is obtained. The 
pressings, still containing 2 great deal of juice, 
are then thrown into the fermenting vat, some 
sugar-water is added to replace the portion of 
the juice heretofore withdrawn by a light press- 
ing, and, after fermenting for several days, they 
are pressed again, and a red wine is produced 
from the same grapes. While we do not recom- 
mend this method, and consider both the white 
wine and red wine thus made as inferior to what 
could have been produced from the same grapes 
had their juice been allowed to ferment altogether 
on the husks, it certainly does not deserve that vitu- 
peration which has been heaped on our producers, 
who, in view of the failure of the Catawba and 
other white wine grapes, resorted to that method 
with the Concord. Wereafter it will scarcely be 
practiced by any, since there are a number of 
productive white wine grapes planted, and espe- 


been used for some time, must not be filled again, | cially since grape-juice is cheaper than sugar. 
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The cask into which the juice has thus been put 
should not be completely filled. nor the bung hole 
closed, as lone as violent fermentation lasts. 
During that time the (carbonic acid) gas which 
rises and fills that space, prevents any access of 
air, and the old method of closing the bung hole 
by a grape leaf. over which a small sand bag is 
placed, is still preferable to any complicated 
syphon. Care mnst be taken that the sand bags 
remain clean, for if soaked by the must or by 
wine, vinegar would form in them; some, there- 
fore, use a cork stopper, holding a doubly bent 
glass or rubber pipe leading into a small glass 
jar. half-filled with water, through which the gas 
escapes Without admitting the outer atmosphere. 
A fonnel-shaped bow] with an air tube or chim- 
ney in the center, covered by an inverted cup or 
tumbler, which forees the escaping gas to pass 
throngh the water in the bowl, combines the 
sume advantages and is less apt to break or get 
out of order. The construction of this usefal fer- 
inenting tool (Fig. 103) is as follows: The funnel- 
shaped bow] (¢) is pressed with its cylinder (d) 
into the bung hole, over it a cup (@) is placed and 
the bow] is filled with water (¢). ‘The forming 
carbonic acid gas must pass through the water (e) 
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contained in the bow], as indicated by the arrows, 
driving the air from the vacant space in the fun- 
nel (¢) so that no acetic (vinegur) fungi can form. 
When the principal fermentation has ceased, or is 
no more perceptible, the cask shonld be filled up 
with similar young white wine, and then closed 
with a tight-fitting wooden bung. 
Mohr recommends a cork bung 
perforated by a glass tube filled 
With cotton, whereby the atmos- 
pherie air would be admitted with- 
out any germs of fungi. Babo 
recommends an ordinary wooden 
bung. perforated by a few small 
nuir holes. so arranged that an 
india-rubber ring will close it 
against the air. yet permit the 
escape of any carbonic gas by the 
elasticity of the ring. This simple 
fermenting bung is shown in Fig. 
104. It is hollow inside from a 
to 6, and is perforated from c to 
d, around which the india-rubber 
ring e to fis firmly fastened. 

After the main or violent fermentation, the must 
will have become clear young wine, provided 
that fermentation has been uninterrupted and 
complete; having become clear, in December or 
January, itis drawn off from its sediment into 
clean, properly prepared wine casks. By this 
drawing off the young wine again becomes 
cloudy, only to become clearer in March or April 


Fig. 104. 
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following, when it is again drawn off before its 
second fermentation. As soon as it is apparent 
that, with the rise of temnperature in May, this 
second fermentation approaches, the bungs must 
be opened, some wine drawn off from the full 
casks to make room for the inevitable expansion, 
and the sand bag or other apparatus is placed on 
the bune holes until] the termination of this second 
fermentation, when the yeast and other impuri- 
ties will have been precipitated and settled, and 
the finished wine must be drawn off again into 
cleun, well-prepared casks. The proper and fre- 
quent drawing off is one of the most essential 
The object thereby 
aimed at is not merely to separate the young wine 


_ from its sediment, the dregs or lees, but to bring 


it in contact with the atmospheric air—while iu 
older wines such contact must be carefully avoided. 
In drawing off the young wine we use a vnlean- 
ized rubber hose, one end of which is placed in 
the wine, so as not to touch the bottom of the 
eask, and from the other end the air is drawn, by 
the mouth, until the wine flows through it into 
wooden pails or tubs below. By a mere pressure 
of the two fingers the hose is closed and the flow 
stopped at will; the clear wine is filled into fresh 
easks by the aid of the wooden funnel, heretofore 
mentioned among the necessary tools. Rotary 
punips, specially made for wine, are now gener- 
ally used for drawing off older wines; but, as long 
as the wine is not quite and permanently clear, 
contact with the air during the drawing-off 
process is necessary. Permanent clearness, how- 
ever, is often reached only after the wine has 
passed six or more times through this process. 

This slow process of clearing or finishing the 
wines is accelerated by fining (in the case of 
white wines, with isinglass. gelatine; in the case 
of red wines. with eggs, etc.). by filtering, by 
aérating, by heating (Pasteurizing), and other 
artificial methods, which reqnire special skill and 
apparatus, and which belong more to the manipu- 
lations of the wine-dealer’s cellar than to those of 
the produeer. 

RED WINES 


differ from white wines not merely in color, de- 
rived from the black or dark blue grape-skins. but 
these also contain other valuable ingredients, 
especially more tannin, which gives to red wines 
a peculiar character and important hygienic 
qualities. 

The red-wine grapes need not be crushed as 
soon after picking as the white-wine grapes. 
Many authorities recommend that their stems be 
first removed, as these contain and impart more 
acidity than is desirable in red wines. The grapes 
are usnally ferinented from one to two weeks in 
upright, firmly closed fermenting vats, in which 
«a perforated double or false bottom is placed, at 
about one-fourth the space from the top. This 
false bottom is to prevent the rising of the husks 
to the top of the liquid, as they would do in a fer- 
Inenting tub withont such double bottom, when 
they wonld have to be pushed down into the 
liquid several times each day, to prevent the for- 
ination of acetic acid in those hnsks, and to ex- 
tract from them all the color and other valuable 
substanees. ‘he vat is, of conrse, first filled with 
the crushed grapes, then the double bottom is put 
in, so that it will be covered by about three inches 
of pure juice, which may be drawn off by the 
opening or faucet below, and poured in again 
after the double bottom is placed over the grape- 
nash. 
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Fig. 105 shows such a fermenting vat, A, im- 
proved by the practical Oenolog, Antonio dal 
Piaz. The cover d closes it airtight (with a rub- 
ber ring) at the top of the vat, held with iron 
hooks aa, fastened to the bar ¥, and pressed down 
to the cover d by the screw ¢. ‘The perforated 
wooden false bottom e is holding down the rising 
mash ¢ by four supports f (two of which only are 
shown in the cut). By a wooden faucet, i, the 
mist is to be drawn from the mash. 


At first the masbed grapes are pnt in the open 
vat. filling it to within about 15 inches; then the 
perforated false bottom is laid upon them and the 
sticks f are placed erect thereon, supporting the 
cover d, which is to be finally pressed down by 
the screw c, and a fermenting funnel (Fig. 102) or 
bung is firmly placed on the top cover. If the 
mashed grapes were not covered by the liquid, so 
as tO PROTECT them perfectly, after violent fer- 
mentation, from any contact with the atmos- 
phere, vinegar formation might set in. 


The fermenting lung or funnel is used the 
same as in white wines, to exclude the air and 
permit the escape of the carbonic acid gas. In 
various wine countries somewhat different meth- 
ods are in use, but in all and every one of them 
success depends on a rapid, complete and unin- 
terrupted fermentation, and this depends on the 
temperature of the fermenting room,which should 
be kept at about 75° F. (18-20° R.) by artificial 
heating if necessary. 

The further treatment of red wines is entirely 
the same as that of white wines. and red wines are 
generally much sooner ripe and finished if at Jirst 
well fermented; butif this has not been well done, 
its after fermentation and cure will be the more 
difficult: such red wines will receive a disagree- 
able sweetish-sour taste, and fining will sooner be 
harmful than beneficial. 


BOTTLING 


wines is by far more diffienlt and requires greater 
eare than is generally supposed. While a com- 
pletely fermented wine will keep unchanged for 
years if properly bottled, wines which are not 
fully ripe for bottling will become turbid if pre- 
maturely or improperly drawn into bottles, and it 
is by no means suflicient that it be apparently 
quite clear. Hence the small producer and con- 
sumer had better not draw more of his wine in 
bottles than may be sold or consumed before long. 
A bottle half filled with wine, seemingly ever so 
clear and sound, standing in a warm place, will 
gradually transform the wine into vinegar, just 
the same as if contained in a )arrel or keg that is 
not kept full to its bunghole. 

Every wine, not too rich in alcohol, if left for 
several days ata warm place, without keeping the 
the bottle, barrel or keg full to the cork or bung, 
will form on its surface a white skin, film or veil, 
similar to yeast cells (Mycoderma vini, Kahbnen or 
Kuhnen, German), and if this white skin is not re- 
moved soon it will render the wine flat and, grad- 
nally, turn sonr. Old wines are less exposed 
to the formation of that fungous disease. It may 
be removed by regularly and carefully filling up 
such wine through a funnel, reaching down be- 
low the white skin, so that the fungous veil, swim- 
ming on the surface. may overflow, running out 
through the open bunghole or bottle. To deaden 
any little remnant of the ‘“-Kuhnen’” still remain- 
ing in the vessel, a very small quantity of pure, 
strong spirit may be used for the last filling. 
More difticult it is to cure the formation of vine- 
gar-fungi (Mycoderma aceti) ; if not far advanced 
it is attempted by Pasteurizing (boiling) or by an 
addition of salicylic acid, marble dust, oyster 
shells, etc.; but if far advanced you cannot do 
better than to make good vinegar from it. For 
this purpose the diseased wine should be removed 
from the ceilar to the warm kitchen or garret. or 
other warm place, and where it cannot contami- 
nate your sound wines. But if the fermentation 
of your must has been properly conducted, the 
formation of a dry cover of the mash (hat) has 
been prevented and your wine kept in clean pack- 
ages, always refilled, and in a cool cellar, you will 
hardly ever have any trouble with vinegar acidity. 


All wine-books contain more or less voluminous 
instructions on varions methods of improving the 
must which is to be made from sour grapes gath- 
ered during unfavorable seasons, and of curing 
wines which have suffered either from defective 
fernientation, or through errors or neglects in 
their treatinent. 

We do not pretend to condemn all these meth- 
ods, as many others do; but while we consider it 
justifiable that the producer endeavor to improve 
his wine by the addition of pure sugar to the 
must, if i¢ has been insuthiciently developed in the 
grape, or to add a little pure spirits to the wine to 
make it more durable; and while we cannot see 
anything reprehensible in the fact that wine pro- 
ducers will try to extract from the pressed husk 
the large portion of wine-making properties 
which they still contain, to make a very good, 
wholesome and cheap domestic wine,—especially 
as the revenue laws make their distillation im- 
practicable,—we do condemn the use of any and 
all foreign deleterious substances, and of all 
others, so-called, cellar mysteries. We would 
also warn the inexperienced against the use of 
any and all other attempts to improve or toadd any- 
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thing to their wine. as these manipulations re- 
quire scientific accnraey and practical skill, other- 
wise the result will surely be no improvenient, 
aye, will most likely prove ruinous. ‘The manu- 
facture of sweet wines, cordials or liqueurs, and 
that of sparkling wines, is not within the scope 
of this brief manual. 

A natural wine, the pure juice of the grape, 
properly fermented and educated, will always be 
superior to any artificially improved wine, and 
the only necessary conditions to obtain sneh 
xinperior natural wine are: 


1. Good ripe grapes. 
2. Clean vessels and utensils. 


3. A proper, uninterrnpted high temperature 
during fermentation. 


4. Drawing off, as herein described, in De- 
cember or January. 


5. Drawing off again in March or April. 
Drawing off after second fermentation. 


Keeping the casks full, by refilling from 
time to time with good similar wine. 


NS 


If these essential conditions are strictly com- 
plied with—and they are neither many nor very 
difticult—wine-making will be a success. 

Some, however, say that American wines are 
very inferior, *‘scarcely fit to drink!’ This was 
the preconceived opinion of foreigners, and of a 
great many Americans too; also, most American 
hotels and restaurants keep none but foreign 
jwines—or e]se native wines under foreign names 
and Jabels;—and we are often asked whether we 
hoped ever to produce as good wines here as in 
Europe? Now, while we are tar from presuming 
that ‘-we can make wines which will rival and 
surpass the BEST wines of France, Germany, and 
Spain,” we do claim that we are producing some 
very good wines, and sha]] before many years, by 
planting our best varieties and by progressing in 
the art of wine-making, fully equal the average 
prodnetion of the wine countries of Europe. This 
is no idle boast, no mere opinion of our own. The 
good qualities of American wines are now appre- 
ciated by the best and most impartial judges. 
Prof. St. Pierre, the late celebrated Director of 
the Agricultural School of Montpellier, says in his 
Memoir” (ELetract from his Rapport) : 

“The study of wines furnished by Aimerican 
varieties hus engaged my whole attention since 
1875... . The musts of the following varieties: 
SFacyuez, Rulander, Cynthiana, Blick July, Elvira, 
and many others, are found to be sweeter and 
richer than the musts of our best southern va- 
rieties. . . . The fine mountain wines of the south 
of rance find their equivalents in the Black July, 
Jucquez, Norton, and Cynthiana; color, alcohol, 
savor, body, and keeping qualities, none are miss- 
ing, and their products are equal to the good 
wines of the Provence or of Roussillon. . . . Trade 
will also find Ameriean wines for blending, simi- 
lar to those of the Narbonne; the eolor and rich- 
ness of the Jucquez, Norton, Clinton, ete... do not 
yield in the least to the deep-color wines of 
Ace; * 

“In the category of white wines, some Ameri- 
can varieties offer equally valuable types. The 
wines of Dieua and Elrira remind us of our good 
Piquepouls; the Craninghain, made as a white wine, 
presents characteristics approaching our Grenache 
wine. ... It is thns evident that besides grafting, 
which enables us to obtain our French wines on 
American stocks. the direct cultivation of many 
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American varieties can give ns wines of true 
value. . .. I hope that the prejudice against 
these wines by persons who never tasted any 
others than Coueord and /sebella wine, will finally 
fall before the evidence of experienee.” 

May we not hope that the prejudice of our own 
American people will finally yield. and will rather 
trust to their own palates than to foreign labels 
and high prices? 

But we ure aware that there exists still another 
prejudice—one which condemns «all wines, both 
native and foreign. from fear of their intoxicating 
effects. And we cannot close this chapter withont 
a few words on 


THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 


Wine is itself an apostle of temperance. ‘The 
best medical anthorities, such as Dr. Lnonier. 


Medical Inspector of the Insane Asylums and 
Prisons of France, and at the same time Secre- 
tary of the Temperance Society, has shown by 
able researches and reliable statistics that the 
ratio of percentages of disease and crime, attribu- 
table to alcoholic excesses, DECREASED in propor- 
tion as in each district the consumption of wine 
and beer increases; that the evils of intemper- 
ance are worse in the districts where wine and 
beer are scarce; that natnra] wine and beer cures 
the thirst for distilled spirits instead of exciting 
it. The French Teniperance Society aims to re- 
press entirely the circulation and sale of bad 
spirits—discovering modes of detecting them, 
punishing adulterations, and encouraging the use 
of pure, cheap wine, beer, tea and coffee, as the 
best means of curiag the thirst for distilled 
alcohol. They think, probably, as we do: 
“To the sewers and sinks with all such drinks 
And after them tumble the mixer.” 

American travelers, returning from Southern 
Europe, who were strong opponents of wine be- 
fore they visited those countries, now testify that 
where wine is most abundant, cheap and gener- 
ally used by the people, drunkenness does not 
exist. The French Temperance Society receives 
the hearty snpport of all the leading physicians, 
scientists, legislators and of all] intelligent men. 
Such a society in America, if properly organized, 
would receive similar support from aj] intelligent 
citizens of our country; but our temperance 
societies here, aiining after absolute prohibition, 
regardless of the principles of personal liberty, 
injure the very cause which they advocate with 
more zeal than wisdom. 

We do not deny that wine is intoxicating if used 
to excess; but “good wine is a good familiar 
creature if it be well used.” 

* From the wine cup’s red and fiery fountain 

From the goblet's depth, enchanted gleaming, 
Deadly poison or a sweet refreshment, 
Beauty or vulgarity are streaming. 
'Tis according to the drinker’s pleasure, 
"Tis his will that qualifies the measure, 
Thus the fool, by coarsest slninber fettered, 
Lies enchained—the shive of luis desires; 
Yet the cup that robs him of his manhood, 
At our lips but strengthens and inspires; 
Windles sparks of wit about us gleaming, 
Lends our speech an augels inspiration, 
Through each vein w magic glow sends streamiag, 
Leuding beauty’s sweet intoxicatiou. 
lor is wine not hike unto the raiudrop 
Which is filth itself when filth it reaches, 
But ou fruitful ground it proves a blessing, 
And its hidden worth to mankind teaches.” 
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INTRODUCTORY AND EXPLANATORY. 


The following Deseriptive List of American Grapes includes all varieties which have ever reeeived the 
attention of Viticulturists, of which we could obtain any reliable information. Thanks to the 
willing, kind assistance of our esteemed friends, veterans of grape enlture,—especially to G. W. 
CAMPBELL, of Delaware, Ohio; P. J. BERCKMANNS, of Augusta, Georgia; T. T. Lyon, of Sonth 
Haven, Mich.; D. S. Marvin, of Watertown, N. Y.; SAMUEL MILLER, of Bluffton, Mo.; Dr. J. 
STAYMAN, of Leavenworth, Kansas; HERMANN JAEGER, of Neosho, Mo.; IT. V. Munson, of Denison, 
Texas; also to the distinguished Horticulturists and Direetors of various Experiment Stations, 8. 
A. Bracn, Geneva, N. Y.; HuGH N. STaRnes, of Georgia, and MANY OTHERS,—we have been en- 
abled to furnish descriptions which are probably the most complete that have ever appeared. 
Nevertheless, we are well aware of their deficiencies. compared with the exact ampelographic 
method of European Viticulturists. 

The international formula for such descriptions demands— 


The name, synonyms, origin, home of the variety, and where mostly cultivated. 
History, literature of the variety, and its illustrations. 
3. Vine, its general characteristics; vigor of growth; fertility, hardiness; resistance to frost, to parasitic 
diseases, to insects; requirements of climate, soil, culture, etc. 
4. Wood, heavy or light, long or short jointed; color of wood; character of eye or bud. 
5, Shoots, pushing early or late, smooth or hairy, color, ete. 
§. Leaves—follage, its size, shape, sinuosity, (lobed), upper and lower surface (smooth, glossy, hairy, woolly). 
7, Petiole—stem of the leaf, long or short, hairy or smooth, green or red. 
8. Leaf-fall, early or late, change of color (te yellow or red, preceding fall), ete. 
9. Bunch, size, sliape, shouldered or not, compact or loose. 
10. Stem, peduncles, tendrils, long or short, smooth or warty, intermittent or continuous, ete. 
ll. Berries, size, shape, skin, color, pulp or flesh, taste and use; for table or for wine, or both; keeping quality. 
12. Period of Ripening, early medium, late,—and other characteristics. 

AMPELOGRAPHY, the description of grape-vines, is comparatively a new seienee, ind a complete 
description of American varieties according to this international formula is as yet im possible, and 
must be left to the future, to abler hands, to botanists. It would require large subventions, such 
as the Governments of Europe and her rich patrons of viticulture have bestowed on Ampelo- 
graphie Works, illustrating them with large, fine, colored Plates, which are very costly. This is 
to be a DicTiIONARY OF AMERICAN GRAPES (east of the Rocky Mountains), a hand-book for our 
grape-growers and those interested in the enlture of these grapes; 2 record of the progress at- 
tained, but also of many failures and disappointments experienced. We have tried to furnish the 
best possible nianual at a mere trifling cost, within reach of even the humblest grape-grower; we 
have endeavored to present each grape in its trne character and nothing more. We have mostly 
rejected, or reduced, exaggerated illustrations for this catalogne. It is written with no desire 
to introduee or recommend varieties. “new or old,” unless they possess merits, established by suf- 
ficient trial in the respective locality. We are by no means in favor of growing a great inany 
varieties in any one vineyard; there are now already many grapes which might with advantage 
be disearded: but ‘there seems ever room for more; end thongh further progress will doubtless 
continue through the agency of skillful and intelligent efforts, by growth of seedlings. by crossing 
and hybridizing, experimenters should conscientiously reject 21] which do not prove in some 
respects better than any others yet known. 

Moreover, we consider all description by words inadequate, and even “figures”? seem but insufticient 
aids. It is only by familiarizing one’s self with the CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SPECIES to which 
1 variety respectively belongs that descriptions become thoroughly intelligibie; knowing the dis- 
tinct characteristics which, by community of descent, all varieties of a certain elass possess, their 
minute description aecording to the European forinula becomes almost unnecessary. 

We have, therefore, coupled with each variety the species to whieh it is (or seems) most closely allied, 
or from which it originated. First is given the sTANDARD NAME in FULL-FACE type; then thé 
SPECIES in italics, abbreviating them thus: (4st.) for .Estivalis; (Labr.) for Labrusca; (Rip.) for 
Riparia; (Lin.) for Lincecumii, the Post-oak grape of Vexas; (Rup.) for Rupestris; (Rotun.) for 
Rotundifolia; (Vin.) for Vinifera; (Zybr.) for Hybrids or Crosses (<<). stating the species of 
both parents; in crosses between Ainerican varieties the one appearing to he the moTHER plant 
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(f.) is named first: in all cases of admixture with Vinifera the American parent (whether f. or 
m.) is regarded as determining the classification (following the system suggested by Mr. 
STARNEs); then the SYNONYMS are given In SMALL CAPITALS. 

Varictes of pure American blood are all perfectly Phyloxera-resisting. henee it was deemed unneces- 
sary to state this now well-established quality in deseriptions of such varieties: in Hybrids, crosses 
with European (Vinifera) varieties. this resisting quality is more or less doubted. 

The time of flowering is also best indieated by the species from whieh the grape originated (see Classi- 
fication, p. 9). Dates cannot be given, as these differ; the time of frnit ripening is indicated for 
eneh variety, as near correct as possible, in comparison with the ripening of best known. most 
generally cultivated varieties (Coneord, Delaware, etc.), but the period of ripening often varies in 
different seasons and localities. 

The descriptions of LEADING VARIETIES and of the most prominent novelties which are specially 
worthy of attention, are printed in larger type (Long Primer): the deseription of varieties his- 
torieally interesting, or considered valuable in particular loealities only, or merely for amateur 
collections und new varieties intended for planting on a less extensive scale, are printed in medium 
type (Brevier). Deseriptions of old, generally discarded varieties, also of new ones but little 
known and not disseminated nor tested, are printed in smaller type (Nonpareil). 

The deseriptions of the more important varieties contain also some notes on their roots and wood- 
growth, based on onr observations only ; under different conditions of soil, climate, ete., these nay 
vary materially; as also the weight of must, which is intended to show the sugar in degrees on 
Oechle’s seale, and the «eid. in mills, in favorable seasons, in onr own vineyards. 

Of some varieties, not yet sufliciently tested, we have given the descriptions as received from their 
originators, omitting what may in future prove to be undue exaltations, as several years of obser- 
vation are necessary to determine with accuracy the character and value of a variety: and even 
the praises of promising new varieties, by impartial authorities. which we quote in the description 
must be received with some allowance: remembering, however, that there are many varieties that 
do well and appear of great merit in some special localities, but are of little or no valne in others. 

In offering this Descriptive List, of over five hundred varieties, we are aware of its shortcomings as 
compared to what we conscientiously aimed at, yet hope that ‘‘after all it will be of some use to 
mankind ;” and we request horticulturists to inform us of any errors or omissions, whose eorreetion 
will be received as a favor. : 

In order to bring the Illustrations of Grapes on the same or adjoining pages with their descriptions, 
slight deviations from the exact alphabetical order were unuvoidable. Jf any variety is not imime- 
diately found, please refer to the Index. 


Adelaide. 


Adelaide. (Labr.-Hybr.) 
One of Jas. H. Rickett’s hy- 
brids between Concord and 
Muscat Hamburg. It isof 
medinm size; berry of oval 
shape,* BLACK, with light 
blue bloom; of a sweet but 


sprightly flavor; purpled 
red flesh. (See Remark 
about Rickett’s Hybrids, 
sub. R.) 
Adeline. (Zabr.) See 
Miner’s Seedlings. 
Adirondac. (Labr.) 


Originated at Port Hen- | 
ry, Essex County, New 
York, (first noticed 1852). 
Probably a seedling of 
the Isabella, being much 
like itin growth and foli- 
age. Bunch large, com- 
pact, rarely shouldered; 
berry roundish-oyal, 
large, oblong, BLACK, 
covered with a delicate 
bloom, transparent, with 
a tender pulp; thin skin; 
juicy and vinous; quality 
best ** when you can get 
it.” 

Reports generally un- 
satisfactory. A slow, 
tender grower. Young 
vines have mildewed.and 
older ones need protec- 
tion. Blooms early; 
ripens about one week 
before Concord,but often 
has the fruit destroyed by 
late frosts. Roots very 
weak and tender. An 
amateur grape only. 


Admirable. (Linc. 
<Bst.) See Munson’s 
Hybr. 


Advance. (Rip.-Hybr.) 
One of Rickett’st earl er 
seedlings, a cross between 
Clinton and Black Ham- 
burg. “‘A superior grape, 
and at that time (1872) per- 
haps in advance of all 
others. The berry is BLACK, 
with a slight blue bloom, 


best very early grapes. Vine healthy, vigorous and 
productive, but the fruit rots badly. Fully ripe here 
July 30.—Sam. Miller, Blaffton, Mo. 

Foliage much inclined to mildew in unfavorable sea- 
sons, more so even than others of the hybrids. Fruit 
much inclined to rot; consequently not recommended. 


*The shape of most berries of American grapes is 


globular, round; in varieties whose berries are of dif- 
ferent shape, it will be expressly stated, as above. 


+See Rickett's Seedling Grapes. 
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AGAWAM. (Rogers’ No. 15.) 


royundish-oval; bunch large, long and shouldered: flesh 
too good to describe except pomologically, and then 1 
think it would read ‘best.’ "—F, rR. Elliott, N.Y. 

Bunch large, berry medium, thin skin, scarcely any 
pulp; sweet and very sprightly—decidedly one of the 


gawam. (Labr.-Hybr.); Rogers’ No. 
15. Raised by E. 8S. Rogers of Salem, Mass., 
and considered by him as his best variety be- 
fore the introduction of the Salem. It is a 


_ brownish-rep or MARoon grape of the Mam- 


moth Sage and Black Hamburg cross. Vine, 
vigorous, a good grower and bearer; this is 
one of the few hybrid grapes that are capa- 
ble of self-fertilization ; bunches medium to 
large, often compact, shouldered; berries 
very large, somewhat globular; skin thick; 
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pulp soft; sweet, sprightly, of peculiarly 
aromatic flavor and a little of the native 
aroma; prefers long pruning; roots stout, 
fleshy and moderately fibrous, with a thick, 
smooth liber. Canes very stout, moderately 
long, with comparatively few, but strong 
laterals. Wood rather long-jointed, of aver- 
age hardness and medium sized pith. Buds 
large and prominent. Ripens soon after the 
Concord, and keeps well without loosing its 
flavor. Reports generally satisfactory. In 
many localities it is inclined to mildew and 
rot, in others a decided success. 


Aiken, (Labr.) See Isabella. 


Albert. (ZLabr.) <A seedling of Concord, grown 
by Theo. Huber, of Illinois City; a mere repro- 
duetion of the parent grape. 


Albino. (Labr.) Syn.: GARBER’S ALBINO. Ruised by 
J.B. Garber, Columbia, Pa. (supposed to be a seedling 
of Isabella). Bunch smnall; berry nearly round, slightly 
oval; YELLOWISH or AMBER color. Flesh acid, tough; 
100 late for the north.—Chas. Downing. 


Aledo. (Labr.?) Introduced by B. F. Stinger, Char- 
lottesville, Ind. (about 1887). Bunch medium, compact; 
terry medium to large, GREEN, lightly tinged with 
yellow; nearly round oblate; ripens about with Con- 
cord: quality not very good. 


Aletha. (ZLabr.) A seedling of Catawha, originated 
at Ottawa, IIL; suid to ripen ten days in advance of 
llartford. ‘‘ Bunches medium size, stem long; berries 
hanging rather loosely; sk'n thick; color DARK PURPLE; 
jnice nearly black, staining the hands and month. 
Fiesh quite pulpy, with a decided foxy aroma; in foxi- 
ness and astringency it is much the same as a well- 
ripened Isabella.” Not disseminated, which is not to be 
regretted, judging from the above description. 


Alexander. (Labr.) Syns.: CAPE, BLACK CAPE, 
SCHUYLKILL MUSCADELL, CONSTANTIA, SPRING- 
MILL-CONSTANTIA, CLIFTON’S CONSTANTIA, 'T'AS- 
KER'S GRAPE, VEVAY, WINNE, ROTHROCK of 
PRINCE. YoRK Lispon. ‘This grape was tirst dis- 
covered by Alexander, gardener to Gov. Penn, on 
the banks of the Schuylkill, near Philadelphia, 
before the war of the revolution. It is not un- 
frequently found, as a seedling from the wild Fox 
Grape on the borders of our woods. American 
grape culture proper began with the planting of 
this variety, at the beginning of our century, by a 
Swiss colony, at Vevay, in Switzerland County, 
Indiana, on the Ohio River, forty-five miles below 
Cincinnati. It was for some time supposed to be 
the famous grape of the Constantia colony, on the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Whether John James Dufour, the respeeted 
lender of that Swiss colony, shared that error, or 
whether he deemed it necessary to leave them in 
this error—while he had the sagacity to discover 
that their former failures (in Jessamine County, 
Ky.. 1790-1801) were caused by planting foureiyn 
grape-vines, and intentionally substituted a native 
variety—we do not know; certain it is that this 
was the first successful attempt to establish vine- 
yards in our country. A very good wine, resem- 
bling claret, was made from the Cape, and it was 
the favorite of former days until displaced by the 
Catawba. (The White Cape is similar to the above, 
differing only in its color, which is a greenish- 
white.) Downing describes it as follows: *‘ Bunches 
rather ecolmpact, not shouldered ; berries of medium 
size. oval; skin thick, quite black; flesh with a 
very firm: pulp, but jaicv; makes a very fair wine. 
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but is too pulpy and coarse for table use, though 
quite sweet und musky when fully ripe, which is 
not till the last of Oetober. Leaves much more 
doicny than those of the Isabella.’ 

W. &. Prince, in his ‘Treatise on the Vine (N.Y., 
1830), ennmerates eighty-eight varieties of Ameri- 
ean grapes, but ‘‘for profit can only reeommend 
the Catawba and the Cape; one-tenth of the lat- 
ter variety would be enough. Of the two recoimn- 
inended above, the Catawba is mueh the more 
productive, but the Cupe is less subject to rot. Both 
make good wines.” 


Alexander Winter. (—--%) Introduced in 1892 by 
Ss. R. Alexander of Bellefontaine, O., who states that 
it was grown from inixed seed planted in 1884. Tis 
description says that the bunch and berry are of good 
size, AMBER Color and very best quality; ripens in Sep- 
tember and is hardy and prod We have not 
seen the frnit yet. (N. Y. Experimental Station, 8. A. 
Beach, Horticuiturist.) 


_Aliee. (Labr.) A chance Seedling found by Ward D. 
Green, of Cedar Hill, Ulster County, N. Y. in 1889. Vine 
very vigorous, but not a heavy bearer. It is a RED 
grape, medium size in bunch and berry; of good quali- 
ty, juicy, sweet and fine but some fox flavor. Ripens 
unevenly; season about with Concord or a little earlier. 
(S. A. Beach, Hort. Experiment Station, Geneva, N.Y. 


Allee. (Labr.) A seedling of Martha, originated by 
J. A. Putnam, Fredonia, N. VY. about same as Martha, 
its parent; not sufficiently distinct to be retained. 


Alice Lee. (Labr.-Hybr.) A seedling of Lady 
Washington; raised by W. H. Lightfoot of Spring- 
field, Ills. Vine vigorous in growth with long- 
jointed canes, large and heavy foliage, moderately 
produetive; cluster above medinm, compact; 
berries large, of bright GOLDEN YELLOW color; 
qnality very good. A promising grape, ripens 
ubout with Coneord. 


Allen’s Hybrid. (Labr.x Vin.) Raised by John 
Fisk Allen, Salem, Mass.: a cross between the 
Golden Chasselas and the Isabella; the FIRST OF 
AMERICAN HYBRID GRAPES, exhibited September 
9, 1854, at the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety meeting, where it was regarded with much 
interest, and on account of its fine quality and 
handsome appearance, was extensively tested 
with great expectation by enthusiastic planters, 
whose hopes. however, were never directly 
realized. Ripens early, about with the Con- 
cord. Bunches large and long, moderately com- 
pact; Jerries full medium; skin thin, semi- 
transparent; color nearly wiitr, tinged with 
amber; tlesh tender and delicate, without pulp, 
juicy and delicious; has a mild, muscat flavor; 
quality best. The leaves have a peculiar appear- 
ance and partly foreign character. It is apt to 
mildew and rot, and eannot be recommended for 
general culture, though it is worthy a place in 
amateur colleetions. From a union of Allen’s 
Hybrid with Concord, the Lady Washington was 
produced. 


Alma. (?ip.-Ifybr.) A seedling of the Bac- 
chus, fertililized with a hybrid between a hardy 
native variety and the “ Purple Constantia,” from 
the Cape of Good Hope (?), produeed by Jas. H. 
RICKETTs, who said, in presenting this seedling 
grape: ‘I feel confident that it will meet the ap- 
proval of the grape and wine-growers of Amer- 
ica, as it is a pleasant dessert grape, and makes a 
splendid wine, with a rose and wintergreen flavor 
delicately blended. This variety is a fine healthy 
grower; foliage large. lobed, slightly tomentose 
on the under side; perfeetly hardy. The must 
has stood by the seale 100-107; acid, 5-7.” 


Alphonse. 


Ripens with or soon after the Hartford. 
Bunch medinm, compact, seldom shoul- 
dered; berry medinm, BLACK with blue 
bloom; spicy and very sweet. Vine 
vigorons and healthy. How this grape 
succeeds in other sections and soils we 
are not informed; at Rickett’s place it 
does well and is very fine. 


Alphonse. (Zabr.) Produced by Theo- 
phile Huber of Illinois City, Ills. The 
largest of his white seedlings. Vine, 
very strong grower and bearer; bunch 
large, shouldered; berries us large as 
Worden, but oval, YELLOWTsH in color; 
pulp tender and juicy with a resem- 
blance to Elvira in flavor; not of as good 
quality as his other white seedlings. 


Alvey. C#st.-Hybr.) Syn.: Hagar. 
Introduced by Dr. Harvey, of Hagers- 
town, Md. Generally classed with sti- 
valis, but its erect growth, soft and 
short-jointed wood, rooting very easily 
from cuttings, the exqnisite quality, 
pure vinous flavor—all point to the 
Vinifera, and force us to the conclusion 
that Alvey originated from an_ inter- 
mixture of Vinifera and u¥stivalis, 


crossed by natural hybridization. 
Bunches medium, loose, shouldered: 
berries small, round. BLACK; sweet, 


jnicy and vinous, without pulp; a slow 
grower, making a stout, short-jointed 
wood; moderately productive; rovts 
medium thick, more inclined to the 
wiry character of the -Hstivalis class, 


with a medium smooth liber. Canes 
remarkably straight and upright, 


gradually tapering, and not inclined 

to ramble like most American varieties. Tendrils 
short and thin, often three-forked; buds covered 
with slight hairy down; the dark, medium-sized 
foliage has also a slightly downy, whitish lower 
face; the tender young leaflets are very thin and 
almost transparent. Laterals few and feeble; 
wood rather soft, with large pith and coarse bark. 
These characteristics. together with its thin skin 
and total absence of pulp, strongly indicate a for- 
eign character. Excellent in quality, but apt to 
drop its leaves on southern slopes; it makes a tine 
red wine, but too little of it, as it sets its finit 
badly; seems to prefer the deep rich, sandy loam 
of onr northeastern or even northern slopes. Re- 
ports generally nnfavorable. 


’ 


Amalia. (Labr. ><). A cross between Rom- 
mel’s Faith f and Ives’ m, originated at Lincoln, 
Ills.. by F. E. L. Rautenberg. Vine very hardy 
and healthy. wood hard and short-jointed, with 
healthy, leathery foliage. Bunch above medium, 
berries medium, round; a BLACK grape of very 
good qnality, almost like Rogers’ Aminia (No. 
39). 


Amanda. (ZLabr.) Deseription in our former ed - 
tion, copied from Catalogue of Bluifton Wine Co. (and 
Hort. Annual, 1568) totally differs from the fruit which 
we obtained from plants of same source, “It is a large 
BLACK, thick-skinned, lard-pulped grape: in tuste 
and arona somewhat similar to Ives und Rentz; the 
bunch is of medium size, compact, quite showy; the 
Vine @ most vigorous, healthy Labruseu. Esteemed 
for red wine by some;—may be the same as “August 
Pioneer.” 


DESCRIPTION OF 


VARIETIES. aliber Queen, 8d 


AMBER, (Rommel’s. ) 


Amber. (Rip. Labr.) A sister of the Elvira, 
raised by Jucob Rommel of Missonri. Vine 
hardy, but only moderately productive; Rom- 
mel says it should be fruited on spurs from 
old wood: i rather long-jointed strong grower; 
dark brown wood, with large foliage, somewhat 
downy beneath. Bunches long, shouldered, mod- 
erately compact; berry medium. oblong, pale 
AMBER when ripe, skin thin; pulp tender; sweet, 
juicy and of fine flavor. Ripens later than Con- 
cord, and somewhat earlier than Catawba. <A 
table grape, combining good quality with at- 
tractive appearance, but too tender for shipping 
to distant markets. It seems not to hold its 
leaves us firmly as other Taylor seedlings. 


Amber Queen. (Labr.-ZTybr.) Some suppose 
it to be a seedling of Marion, crossed with Black 
Hamburg, introduced by N. B. White of Nor- 
wood, Mass. It hus. however, continnous tend- 
rils, indicating Labrusca admixture. Described 
in Ellwanger & Barry’s catalogue (by the origin- 
ator) as follows: Bnnch large, shouldered like 
the Hambnrg; berry large, frequently oblong: 
holds persistently to the bunch; aMBER colored 
at first, but grows darker till it becomes a deep 
purple grape, almost black, tlesh tender, rich. and 
seeds sinall; plant a strong grower, with thick 
leaves, somewhat downy on the nnder side. Fruit 
eatuble in August, and with proper care will keep 
all winter. Some clusters do not fill well, show- 
ing that it is not fully self-fertilizing; it is also 
very prone to mildew. 


36 clmbrosia. 


Ambrosia. (Labr.-Hybr.) A seedling of Salem, 
originated by Alfred Rose, Penn Yan, N. Y. 
Vine vigorous, a good beurer; bunch large, 
compact, handsome, slightly shouldered; berry 
WHITE, with delicate bloom, medium; nearly 
round, but slightly flattened; it drops from 
the cluster easily; skin of medium thickness. 
Pulp not melting, but separates easily from the 
seeds. juicy, pleasant tiavor, of very good quality. 
An amateur grape only. (New York Experi- 
ment Station, 8S. A. Beach, Horticulturist). 


America. (Linc. & Rup.) See Munson's Hybr. 


Aminia. (Labr.-Hybr.); Rogers’ No. 39. In 
fall of 1867 we tried to get those of Rogers’ un- 
named hybrids, which we had not yet tested, 
and, aware of the confusion existing as to their 
numbers, we obtained a few of each number from 
different sources. Of those which we planted as 
No. 39 three survived, but not two of them were 
alike. One of them proved especially valuable. 
To ascertain whether this was the true No. 39 we 
addressed Mr. Rogers, to let us have a plant ora 
graft of the original No. 39, but were informed 
that the original stock was lost! 

One of our vines, No. 39, proved so valuable, 
that we determined to propagate it, and planted 
tifty vines thereof, while we destroyed the other 
two. From the commendation given to No. 39 
at the quarter-centennial session of the Am. 
Pomol. Society, by its president, the late M. P. 
Wilder, we gave ours the name Aminia. Mr. 
Rogers assented thereto, and it is considered, by 
good judges, the best of Rogers’ hybrids. 
Bunches medium, slightly shouldered, moderate- 
ly compact, more even and better on an average 
than Rogers’ grapes generally make; berries full, 
medium to large, dark PURPLE, nearly black, 
with a fine bloom. Flesh melting, with but little 
pulp, sweet and of fine flavor, ripening very 
early, about with the Hartford. We consider it 
one of our earliest yood grapes. Vine moderately 
vigorous, quite hardy, productive; (should be 
planted near some other variety that blossoms at 
the same time, to fertilize it); but fruit inclined 
torot. Deserves to be extensively cultivated as 
a table grape. 

Amoureux. (7st.) See Rulander. 

Amy. (Labr.) 
seedling of the Concord, raised by W. H. Light- 
foot, of Springtield, 111. Vine healthy and hardy 
like its parent, and ripening with it; bunch and 
berries not as large as his **Capital” (y. v.), an- 
other,white Concord seedling; it is YELLOW when 
ripe. 


Anna. (Labr.) Seedling of Cutawba, raised by Eli 
Hasbrouck, Newburgh, N. Y., in 1852. G. W. Campbell 
of Delaware, Ohio, deseribed it aus hardy and healthy 
and of a moderate growth. Bunches rather loose, of 
medium size; berries medium; color, light AMBER. with 
»mall dark specks, covered with thin, white bloom; 
rather pulpy. Ripens with the Catawba; unhealthy 
wid feeble. 


Annie M. (ZLabr.) A chance seedling, raised 
by Dr. L. C. Chisholm, near Nashville, Tenn, 
The vine is a thrifty grower. with long-jointed 
canes, needs plenty of fruit-wood, yet a rather 
shy bearer. It is a handsome vrape; in berry and 
bunch of inedinm size, not shouldered, butsmooth 
and compact. Color, WHITISH GREEN, quite 
sweet; ripens about with Concord, and so far, not 
at all inclined to rot. 


A greenish-yellow or WHITE | 
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slugust Pioneer. 


Antoinette. (Labr.) One of Miner’s seedlings. 
A handsome, large WHITE grape of the Concord 
character, with long, moderately compact 
bunches; a strong growing, healthy vine, and 
very productive; ripens earlier than Concord; 
flavor sweet, rich, with little pulp; few seeds, 
and but little of the foxy aroma. See also Con- 
cord WHITE seedlings, (p. 107). 


Ariadne. (ip. X Vin.) One of Ricketts’ Clinton 
seedlings; vine vigorous and healthy; productive, much 
inclined to overbear; bunch compact, resembling Clin- 
ton, but much better in quality; very juicy, sweet; 
producing a light red, heavy wine of fine flavor. These 
notes, taken at J. H. Ricketts’ Experimental Grounds 


| several years ago, are somewhat modified by his List of 


March, 1882, wherein he describes it as a Seedling of 
Clinton and a Newburgh Vinifera; the wood short- 
jointed and only moderately vigorous; foliage medium, 
coarsely serrated; bunch small to medium, compact; 
berry small, round, BLACK, with a light blue bloom; 
flesh soft, tender, juicy. It makesa very dark and rich 
wine of good body, with Sherry flavor. Mr. Ricketts 
was confident that this grape would become popular 
for wine purposes. It never did. 


Arkansas. (#st.) See Cyuthianu. (Syn.) 

Arkansaw. (Labr.) Introduced by Jas. Uart, of 
Fayetteville, Ark. In Mitzky’s ‘‘Our Native Grape,” 
Rochester 1893, it is described: Vine strong grower, 
short jointed, lively green leaf which remains in perfec- 
tion long after the crop is gone; hardy as Concord; very 
productive and healthy; bunch large compact; berries 
larger than Concord; while turning pinkish when fully 
ripe, transparent; skin thin, tough, clear with a deli- 
cate bloom; pulp melting and jniey; flavor very high, 
similar to Southern (7?) Museadine and very fragrant; 
ripens a week ahead of Concord. 

Ve have not seen or heard anything of this remark- 
able grape except that it was received by the New York 
Experiment Station in 1893 for testing. 


Arnold’s Hybrids.* See Othello, (No.1). Cor- 
nucopia, (No. 2). Autuchon, (No. 5). Brant, 
(No. 8). Canada, (No. 16). 


Arrot (or Arcott?) (Zabr.) Philadelphia; bunch and 
berries medium, WHITE; resembling the Cassady, but not 
as good. ‘Sweet and good, with a thick skin; good 
grower and productive,” said Husmann. 


Aughbwich. (fip.) Introduced by Wm. A. Fraker, 
Shirleysburg, Pa. Bunches shouldered, similar to Clin- 
ton; berries larger than Clinton, BLACK, juice very dark, 
of spicy flavor; said to make a very dark red wine, of 
superior quality, and to be entra free from rot or 
mildew; very hardy and healthy. We found it not as 
pood as Clinton, and less productive. Should be dis- 
earded. 


Augusta. (Labr.) See Miner’s Seedling. 


August Giant. (Rip.-Iybr.) A cross between 
Black Hamburg and Marion. Originated by N. 
B. White of Norwood, Mass. Leaf strong and 
thick, and vine a very strong grower and bearer; 
bunches very large with rather long and very 
strong stem; when shouldered the shoulders are 
very short and double; berries BLACK, very large, 
somewhat oblong, often measuring 11g inch in 
diameter. Placed in a basket beside Black Ham- 
burg the August Giant can hardly be distinguished 
from it. Fruit when well grown has a decided 
Hamburg flavor; quite tender to the center, very 
rich and fine; fruit ripe in August. <A fine ama- 
teur grape. 


Angust Pioneer. (Zabr.) Origin unknown; one of 
the coarsest of nutive sorts; large, BLACK, with a firm, 
hard, pulpy flesh; fit only forstewing, Middle of Aug- 
ust.—Downing. 


*The late Charles Arnold of Paris, Ont. Cunada, has 
been successful in his experiments in hybridizing the 
native Clinton with the pollen of foreign varieties. 
Ilis seedlings seem to be of decided promise in some 
localities. 
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AUTUCHON. 
Autuchon, (Rip.-Hybr.); Arnold’s No. 5. 
of Clinton, crossed with 
dark green, very deep lobed and sharp pointed serra- 
tures; the unripe wood is very dark purple, nearly 


A seedling 


Golden Chasselas. Leaves 


black. Bunches very long, nov heavily shouldered, 
rather loose; berries medium size, round, WHITE (g1 eel), 
with a moderately firm, but readily melting Hesh, and 
an agreeable, sprightly Havor, resembling the White 
Chasselas. Skin thin, without ustringency. Ripens 
with the Delaware. 

The Autuchon did not come up to expectations; it 
proved tender and unreliable, in the West at least; its 
frnil subjeet to ret and mildew, aud notwithstanding 
its fine qualilies, it will remain but an amateur variety 
and cannot be recommended for profitable culture in 
vineyards. 

We append an illustration whieh gives a truthful 
view of the bunch as grown wilh us, for we have never 
scen any so large as represented by the cut used in our 
first edition, and which was obtained from the origin- 
ator, 


Bacchus. (Rip.) A seedling of the 
Clinton, produced by James TI. Ricketts of 
Newburgh, N.Y. Resembles the parent in 
leaf, bunch and berry, but considered by some 
as superior to it in quality and productive- 
ness. bLuurh medium, compact, shouldered ; 
berry round, below mediuin, pLack with blue 
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Bay State. 


bloom, juicy and sprightly. Ricketts said: 
‘With me it has stood all possible tests for 
over fourteen years, as to hardiness of wood, 
leaf and fruit. Wherever tested, all agree in 
ascribing to it the peculiar qualities neces- 
sary in a perfect wine grape.’’ The Bacchus 
makes a dark brownish-red wine of great 
body. Must registered 95° to 110°. Some 
regard the Bacchus, as a wine-grape, with 
greater favor than any of Ricketts’ many 
other seedlings ; superior to Clinton, also for 
a late table variety ; it can be left on the vine 
very late if bagged, improving in quality ; it 
grows well and is free from mildew, but too 
late and uncertain for extreme northern 
localities. 

The annexed cut of the Bacchus on page 87 
shows this grape, reduced about one-fourth 
of its natural size. 


Bailey. (Linc. Trin.) See Munson’s Hybrids. 
Baker. (Zabr.) See Isabella. 


Baldwin Lenoir, (2#st.) Originated at West 
Chester, Pa.; said to be a seedling of the Lenoir; 
bunch small, rather loose; berries sinall, quite 
dark, almost BLACK; flesh somewhat rough, aeid. 
brisk. Reported the richest in grape-sugar of 
twenty-six varieties tested by the chemist of the 
Agricultural Department at Washington. In 
foliage and habit of growth, it is munch like Lin- 
coln. Bunch and berry similar to Norton’s; valu- 
able for red wine. 


* Balsiger’s. (2st. X) A cross between Norton's and 
Martha, produced by J. Balsiger, of Highland, lll. Itis 
planted inseveral vineyards of Virginia andin Northern 
Texas, more as of botanical interest; though of agree- 
able taste, ripens very late. 


Balsiger’s Ne. 2 and No. 32. (Labr.) See Concord 
Seedlings. ; 
Barnes*. (Labr.) Originated with Parker Barnes, 


Boston, Mass. Bunches shouldered; berries medium, 
oval, BLACK, swect and good; nearly as early as Hart- 
ford.—Strong, 


Barry. (Labr.-Hyilr.) (RoGEns’ No. 43.) One 
of the ost attractive of Rogers’ Hybrids, ‘us 
handsome as the Black Hamburg,” from whieb it 
is a seedling crossed on Mammoth Sage. Vine as 
vigorous, healthy and hardy as uny one of Rogers’ 
Hybrids. Bunch large, always rather broad. 
short and compact; sonietimes larger than rep- 
resented on the annexed engraving; berry large, 
roundish; color BLACK; flesh tender. of a sweet, 
pleasant tlivor; skin thin, somewhat astringent. 
Sueeessful in Western New York and some other 
localities where it is justly esteemed as an excel- 
lent, showy grape. Very productive and early, 
but little earlier than the Concord, and keeps 
remarkably well. In some northern localilies it 
has the defect of dropping its leaves before the 
fruit matures. 


Raxter. (C&st.) Bunch large and long: berry helow 
medium, BLACK; very late in ripening, hardy and pro- 
ductive: not fit for table, but may be valuable for 
wine.— Bluffton Wine Co.'s Catalogue. 


Bay-State, (2tip.-Hubr.) A seedling of the 
Black Hamburg crossed by Marion; introduced 
by Wagener & Co., Pulteney, N. Y. Vine vig- 
orous and hardy; foliage large; Uanch medinm 


Beacon. 


DESCRIPTION OF VARIETIES. 


BARRY. 


to large, well shouldered; berry red, slightly 
oblong; pulp tender, juicy, sweet and sprightly ; 
ripens early, but is a good keeper and adheres 
well to the stem. A nice RED amateur grape for 
table use. 


Beacon. (Linc.>< Conc.) See Munson’s Hybrids. 
m~ y 


Beaconsfield. (Labr.) See Champion. 


Beauty. (£st.-Hylr.) One of Jacob Roimel’s 
seedlings; a cross between Delaware and Maxa- 
tawney; a vigorous, healthy grower: foliage 
heavy and healthy, yet subject to sunscald; re- 
sembling Catawba (and we suppose it to be a 
eross between Catawba and Maxatawney with 
Delaware) ; bunch sma}] to medium, well filled. but 
not too compact; erry in size and color between 
Catawba and Delaware, oblong, covered with 


(Rogers’ No. 43.) 


lilac bloom; thick skinned, and will carry well: 
ripens between Delaware and Catawba, and is of 
very fine quality, having tender pulp; sweet, with 
delicate flavor. A good table grape, making also 
an excellent wine. In faet, a sample of * Beau- 
ty’ wine, at the Bordeaux Exposition, in Sep- 
tember. 1880, was pronounced by the French 
Commissioners ‘ the best American white wine on 
exhibition; having » very marked and agreeable 
bouquet.’—M. Lespiault.—In the third edition of 
this catalogue we said: ‘Its parentage justifies 
the fear that it may be subject to mildew in local- 
ities not exempt from this disease;’’ and so it 
proved, it was also inelined to rot in wet season; 
so much so that honest Rommel stopped its 
propagation and dissemination; but now, under 
the protection of spraying with fungicides it is 
well worth resmming its cultivation. 
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Beanty of Minnesota. (Labr. X Del.) Originated (or 
introduced only) by J.C. Kramer, of La Crescent, Minn. 
Described by him as a seedling of Delaware crossed 
with Concord; a good grower and healthy; bunch equal 
to Concord, but more compact; berry GREENISH-YELLOW 
when ripe and of rich flavor; recommended by him and 
indorsed by many testimonials as the best grape for the 
climate of Minnesota, ripening there by the Ist of Sep- 
tember. Pulpy, poor quality, in Ontario, Canada. 


Belinda. (Labr). 


Belvidere. (Labr.) Originated by Dr. Luke, of Bel- 
videre, Ill. Was expected to be a valuable market 
Variety, om account of extreme earliness; large size 
and fine appearance. In some localities was claimed 
to bean improvement in bunch and berry upon Hart- 
fard, but in quality is not much, if any better; like 
liartford, it.shows a tendency to fall from the bunch, 
especially if a little over-ripe. Being in appearance 
much like Hartford, a description is unnecessary. It is 
au vine of very vigorous growth, perfectly hardy and 
healthy, very early and productive; but so is the Hart- 
ford also, and, we think, we have more than enough in 
one variety of such poor quality. 


Benjamin. (Labr.) Raised by W. H. Lightfoot, 
of Springtield, Ill., from seed of the Northern 
Muscadine (not the Southern Muscadine, Rotundi- 
folia, erroneously described by others). Vine a 
vigorous grower, with all the characteristics of 
its northern parent and not the least resemblance 
to any other; its burch is large. compact; berry 
large, BLACK with blue bloom; flesh pulpy, juice 
sweet; ripens about same time as Concord. 


Berckmans. (iip.-Hybr.) <A cross between 
Clinton and Delaware, originated by the late Dr. 
A. P. Wylie, Chester, 5. C. Vine very vigorous 
and prolitic; growth and foliage almost similar 
to Clinton. Bunches and berries larger than Dela- 
ware, of same color (pale RED) and quite equal in 
quality to this favorite variety, uniting the vigor 
and fertility of the one with the excellent fruit of 
the other parent. Dr.Wylie considered this variety 
one of the most promising of his seedlings and 
numed it in honor of his friend P. J. Berckmans, 
whom he gave it also, to propagate and dissemi- 
tate it. In our Catalogue, 1883 edition, we re- 
ported it already as proving healthier than Dela- 
ware and deserving dissemination. I has since 
grown and fruited in several localities, Hast and 
West, North and South, and sustained all what 
was expected from it; holds its foliage until frost, 
proving less inclined to mildew, but liable to be 
destroyed by thrips in some localities. {[t may 
nevertheless remain only a grape for amateur col- 
lections. 


See Miner’s seedlings. 


Berks, or Lehigh. (Labr.) Bunch large, shouldered, 
compact; berry large, round, RED, little pulp, good 
quality: vine vigorous grower, similar to Catawba, of 
which it is a seedling, and perhaps an improvement in 
size and quality; but also more subject to disease. 


Berlin. (ZLabr.) A Concord seed., originated at 
Tonia, Miel. by Geo. Wosford. Vine vigorous, hardy, 
healthy and productive. Bunch large, compact; berries 
GREENISH WHITE with moderate bloom, resembling the 
Niagara, moderately juicy, translucent; flavor pleas- 
ant, slightly foxy; shipping quality good, except a 
tendency to drop from the stem; season with Concord. 

Bertha, (Labr.) A very nice WIITE grape of 
unknown parentage, originated with Theophile 
Huber, [linois City. Ml. Vine very vigorous and 
a heavy bearer. Bunch large, compact. shoul- 
dered; berry small to inedinm; pulp tender and 
sweet; skin thin, but tough and slightly acrid in 
taste when chewed; ripens a few days after Con- 
cord; it would make a very good wine. 


Bertrand. (2ip.) Syn.: Buur Srepiine. 


An accidental seedling, from Judge J. B. 
Jones, of Herndon, Middle Georgia, and first 
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Black Defiance. 


reported to the American Pomological So- 
ciety, session 1885, by T. T. Lyon, chairman 
committee on native fruits; described as fol- 
lows: Vine exceedingly vigorous and healthy : 
bunches above medium, sometimes shoul- 
dered, sometimes not; berries medium, round, 
BLACK With blue bloom; peduncles long, pulp 
dissolving, very juicy, vinous and of high- 
flavored, delicate aroma; skin firm and thin; 
flesh melting, pulp not perceptible, quality 
best. Maturity middle of August. <A re- 
freshing, delightful grape. 

It originated in 1878; when eight years 
old, bearing its fifth crop, there were upwards 
of 100 bunches on the original vine and no 
trace of rot. Our honorable friend P. J. 
Berckmanns was struck with its healthy ap- 
pearance and fruitfulness, and now, in 1894, 
he kindly informs us about the Bertrand: 
This I consider one of the very best grapes 
of that type that has come under my obser- 
vation, and it has the remarkable advantage 
of ripening when nearly all other varieties of 
bunch grapes are gone. I have watched this 
grape since 1886, and it will likely be offered 
to the trade by a Florida grower who pur- 
chased the stock of the Bertrand. 

(Figure from nature, slightly reduced. ) 

Beta. (Rip.-Hybr.) Originated by L. Snelter, Carver, 


Minn.; said to be very hardy, enduring unprotected’ 50 
below zero in Minnesota, bearing good crops. 


Big Extra. (Zinc. Triumph.) SeeMunson’s hyb. 
Big Hope. (Linc. Triumph.) See Munson’s hyb. 


Bird's Egg. (Labr.) Probably aseedling of Catawba, 
somewhat slmilar to 4dnna. Bunch long, pointed; berry 
oval, WHITISH, with brown specks; flesh pulpy; only 
good; a curiosity.—Downing. 


Bismark, A seedling of Brighton, q. v. 


Black Cape. (Labr.) See Alexander. | 


Black Delaware. Originated by Jacob Rom- 
mel, of Morrison, Mo. It promised to be a valuable 
early market grape, and we propagated it and re- 
ported it in our third edition of this catalogue, as 
Delaware Seedling No. 3, but was discarded when 
it ceased to be healthy. On the experimental 
farm of the Canadian Department of Agriculture, 
ut Ottawa, it continues, however, very success- 
fully, free from mildew and rot, ripening a few 
days before Champion and of far superior quality. 
Well worth trying now. 


Black Delaware. (Labr.<) See NECTAR. 


Black German. (7) See York Madelra. 


Black Jnly. (st.) see Devereaur. 


Black Defiance. (Labr.-IMybr.) (Underhill’s 
No. 8-8.) Originated by Stephen Underhill, Cro- 
ton Point, N. Y. <A splendid. late table grape. 
with us more desirable than Senasqua. If we are 
rightly informed, it is a cross between Black St. 
Peters and Concord. Bunch and berries large, 
BLACK, With a fine bloom; three weeks later than 
Concord, and much better in quality. Sueceeds 
well, and pleases also in France. 


DESCRIPTION 


Black Eagle. 
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BERTRAND. 
Black Eagle. (Lubr.-Hybr.) (Under- straight and smooth, almost tough, with a 


hills No. 8-12.) A Hybrid of Labr. and 
Vinifera. 
Defiance. A fine, early table grape, of best 
quality. The leaf is one of the most beauti- 
ful we know of, very firm, dark green, deep- 
ly lobed, of the shape of the foreign. 

The vine is of very erect and vigorous 
growth, healthy, yet tender, prone to rot, as 
all other Hybrids of Labr. and Vin.; roots 


Originated by same as Black | 


ing, with little pulp. 


medium liber; canes remarkably straight and 
upright, with numerous, but small laterals ; 
wood firm with medium pith; bunch large, 
moderately compact; berries large, oval, 
BLACK, with blue bloom; flesh rich and melt- 
With Underhill the 
fruit set imperfectly, but it does not show 
that fanlt when pollinated from other vines 
blossoming at same time. We consider it as 


92 Black 


‘among the best of the hybrid varieties.” 
Berckmans, of Georgia, Chairman of Fruit 
Committee, said: ‘Black Eagle we found 
unsurpassed in quality, produetiveness and 
vigor. Ihave seen bunches that weighed a 
pound and three-quarters, grown at Macon, 
Georgia, some years ago; but has not sus- 
tained its early good record.”’ 

S. A. Beach, Horticulturist of the N. Y. 
Experiment Station, in his report for 1895 
says: It can not set fruit of itself but in 


BLACK EAGLE. 
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Eagle. 


| our station vineyard where it stands near 
| other varieties it is very productive. 


The 
clusters are very large and filled with large 
beautiful berries. Flesh rich and melting 
with little pulp. Ripens a little before Wor- 
dens. (We are not quite sure and convinced 
that this fruitfulness is produced by pollen 
from other varieties only and exclusively. ) 

We give a figure of its bunch and leaf 
reduced. 


Ss 


( 


(Reduced. ) 


Black Hack. 


Black Hawk. (Latr.) <A seedling fron the 
Concord. raised by Samuel Miller. Bunch large, 
rather loose, berry large, BLACK, round, juicy, 
sweet; pulp very tender; ripens full as early as 
the Concord, and seems to be healthy and hardy. 
We tind it sometimes a little earlier than Con- 
cord. It has the remarkable peculiarity that its 
leaf is of so dark a green as to appear almost 
black. 


Black Herbemont. (-/st.) See Munson’s Seed]. 


Black’s Imperial. (Labr. <<) Originated by 
Dr. J. Stayman, from Duchess. Vine vigorous, 
hardy and productive; but somewhat subject to 
rot and mildew in unfavorable seasons; Bunch 
large, shouldered compact: handsome; berry above 
medium, BLACK; meat tender, juicy rich, spicy, 
sprightly sweet, vinous, quality best; ripens with 
Concord, will hang on the vines long after ripened. 


Black Jnly. (#st.) See Devereux. 


Black Hing. (Zabr.) A hardy and vigorous early 
grape, of medium size: sweet but foxy.—Strong. 


Black Muscadiue. 


Black Pearl. (Rip.) Syn. Scurarmwr’s 
SEEDLING. Originator, Caspar Schraidt of 
Put-in-Bay, O. Probably from seed of Clin- 
ton. J/ne, a vigorous, healthy grower, simi- 
lar in appearance of growth and foliage to 
Elvira and Noah. It succeeds admirably on 
the islands and sbores of Lake Erie, where it 
is very productive. In our heavier clay soils 
and warmer climate it is less satisfactory 
both in quality and productiveness; the 
buneh is not as large and handsome as on 
the islands and on the lake shore, where it 
far surpasses the Clinton in appearance, and 
makes a valuable DARK-RED rine. 

Dr. Warder considered it “an exceedingly 
promising grape of the Clinton class.” 
(Ain. Pom. Society, 1877). So did we also 
consider it. after examining it for several 
seasons, and admiring its luxurious, healthy 
growth; we secured from Mr. Schraidt a 
thousand cnttings and disseminated this 
variety in 1877, with his consent, under the 
name of Black Pearl. (He first intended to 
call it ‘‘ Schraidt’s Burgundy,’’ and claimed 
it to be aseedling from the Delaware). Geo. 
W. Campbell of Ohio, who had opportunities 
to observe this grape in his own State, says: 
‘It is a strong growing and very productive 
vine, and is probably a valuabie addition to 
the limited number of red-wine grapes.’’ 
And as such only we recommend it for cer- 
tain localities. 

In August, 1882, a season of unparalled 
destruction through mildew and rot in the 
Mississippi Valley region, E. Baxter, of Nau- 
voo, reports the Black Pearl grape as excep- 
tionably fine, leaf extra good. A. Wehrle of 
Middle Bass, the leading wine producer of 
Ohio, wrote to us that he finds this wine- 
grape unsurpassed in color; must of good 
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saccharine weight and proper degree of 
acidity ; but adds: ‘‘It suffers with us some- 
tines during the flowering season, otherwise 
it is a most valuable grape, and pays well to 
the producer.’’ 

J. G. Burrow of Fishkill, N. Y., one of our 
oldest and most eminent vineyardists, says: 
‘““} received the Black Pearl from you some 
fourteen years ago; it has proved very satis- 
factory with me, never having lost a crop in 
all this time. Its wine I consider very valu- 
able; it is remarkably dense in body and 
color.’’ 


Black Rose. (Labr.-Hybr.) A cross between 
Concord, f. and Salem, m. raised by Rautenberg 
of Lincoln, Ills., in 1834. Resembles Concord in 
general appearance, is as hardy, ripens at the 
saine time or a little later. Bunch like Concord, 
sometimes shouldered: berries large, BLACK and 
of fine flavor; has been pronounced by good 
judges to be equal to the ‘‘Ewmelan” in quality; 
but, though not free from mildew, ripens its fruit 
better than Kumelan even in a bad season; is well 
recommended as an amature variety, and in some 
localities as valuable for wine. 


Black Spanish. 


Bland. (Labr.?) Syn.: BUAND’S VIRGINIA, BLAND’S 
MADEIRA, BLAND'S PALE RED, POWELL. It is said to 
have been found on the eastern shore of Virginia, by 
Col. Bland, of that State, who presented scions to Bur- 
tram, the botanist, by whom it was first cultivated. 
Bunches rather long, loose, and often with small, imper- 
fect berries; berries round, on, long stalks, hanging 
rather thinly; skin thin, at first pale green, but PALE 
RED when ripe; flesh slightly pulpy, of a pleasant, 
sprightly, delicate flavor, and with little or no musk 
scent, but a slight astringency; ripens late; foliage 
lighter green than that of Catawba, smoother and more 
delicate. This vine is quite difficult of propagation by 
cuttings. The above description of this old variety is 
from ‘ Downing’s Fruits of America.’ The Bland did 
not succeed or ripen well in the North, and has been 
lost and abandoned South. 


(#st.) See Lenoir. 


Bloods Black, (Labr.) Bunch medium, compact; 
berry medium. round, BLACK, somewhat harsh and foxy, 
but sweet. Very early and productive. (Resembling 
Mary Ann, and has often been confounded with it.) 

Bloom. See CREVELING. 

Blue Dyer. (Rip.) Bunch medium; berries small, 
BLACK, very dark juice; promises well for wine.—Aus- 
mann. (One of many unfulfilled promises!) 


Blue Favorite. (Zst.) A Southern grape. Af:er Mil- 
lardet an .Nstivalis hybrid with Cinerea and Vinifera. 
Vine vigorous, productive; burch above medium; berries 
medium, round, BLUE-BLACK, sweet, vinous; much col- 
oring matter; ripe South in September (does not ripen 
well North); said to be esteemed for wine making.— 
Downing. Unproductive South also. 


Blue Imperial. (Zatr.) Origin uncertain. Vine vig- 
orous, free from mildew, not productive. Bunches med- 
ium, short; berry large, round, BLACK; flesh with a hard, 
icid center or pulp; ripens with Hartford. Infer:or.— 
Downing. 


Boadicea. (Labr.-Hybr.) Copley’s cross of 
Telegraph with Black Hamburg. Produced by 
Chas. 8S. Copley, of Stapleton, N. Y., whose hy- 
brids have been exhibited and much admired, 
about 1875-1880 already, but not disseminated. 
Vine rather a weak grower—probably in conse- 
quence of having been allowed to overbear, which 
it is inclined to do, and needs thinning out of 
bunches—leaves dark green, lighter on under 
side, three to five lobed, varying in shape, some 
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are nearly round, coarsely toothed; wood short- 
jointed. of light brown color. The bunch and 
berry are of good size, closely set, not shouldered ; 
berries oval. no puip; the flesh is meaty all 
through, sweet with a rich aromatic flavor, does 
not crack and has not shown either rot or mildew, 
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so far; keeps well; ripens rather Jate, between — 


Concord and Isabella. 
know to the contrary would pronounce it a hot- 
house grape. 


Bottsi. (st.) The local name for a very re- 
markable grape, grown in the garden of a gentle- 
man of that name, in Natchez, Miss. It is said 
to throw all other grapes ever grown there (in- 
cluding the Jacquez) completely in the back- 
ground, and is claimed to be the true Herbemont 
brought some fifty years ago from South Carolina. 
It differs from our Herbemont in color, being of 
a light pink in the shade, a dark pink in the full 
sun. 
H. Y. Child, an amateur horticulturist. as to its 
excellent quality and rapid growth, enormous 
fruitfulness and freedom from rot, made us pro- 
cure and plant some wood of this variety.—After 
several years’ testing we found it unsuited to our 
locality. too tender and liable to mildew. In 
Texas it is found ‘‘a splendid thing,”’ but, as Mr. 
Onderdonk assures us, ‘‘ just like the Herbemont.”’ 


Boulevard. (Labr.<) Originated by A. Koeth, 
Charlotte, N. Y., by crossing the Concord with 
Brighton. Vine vigorous and productive; bunch 
large, compact, shouldered; berries medium, 
greenish-wWHITE, with fine bloom; juice sweet, 
vinous, without foxiness; skin thin but tough, 
translucent; ripens about same time as Concord. 


Brant. (Rip.-Hybr.); Arnold’s No. 8. 
Seedling of Clinton crossed with Black St. 
Peters. The young leaves and shoots dark 
blood-red ; leaves very deeply lobed, smooth 
on both sides. Bunch and berry resembling 
the Clinton in appearance, but greatly superior 
in flavor when perfectly ripe; skin thin, free 
from pulp, all juice, sweet and vinous; seeds 
small and few; perfectly hardy ; vine astrong, 
healthy grower and sufticiently productive. 
The bunch hangs firmly to the vine till fall, 
and the berries adhere well to the bunch. 
Our illustration of this variety is from a 
specimen of average size and shape. <A very 
early and desirable grape. It is the most 
valuable of Arnold’s seedlings, and it would 
be profitable if the birds would not destroy 
the bunches as soon as they ripen. For lo- 
calities where grapes ripen later than with us, 
and where birds are less destructive, it is 
worthy of the attention of grape-growers. 
We have seen it growing very finely and suc- 
cessfully at Milwaukee, Wis., in the garden 
of an amateur. 

Our friend Champin gave us a very favor- 
able report of this variety in Northern France 
(Drome), where the Brant deserves to be 
cultivated extensively. It resists, so far, the 
Phylloxera, and during the six years, that 
he cultivated it, has increased from year 


The impartial, trustworthy testimony of | 
p ’ ay 


Any one who did not | 


Brant. 


BRANT. 


to year in vigor and fruitfulness. Brant and 
Canada have often been confounded with 
each other, and the following may serve to 
distinguish them: The Brant has the most 
sinuous, deeply-cut, indented and lobed foliage 
of any American variety, while that of the 
Canada is but little indented and lobed, while 
young. But the form of leaves is very varia- 
ble, and no reliable distinctive character can 
be made of them; a more reliable character- 
istic is their color: that of the Brant is of a 


Brent 


deeper green with a reddish tinge, while that 
of the Canada is a lighter green with a whitish 
tinge ; and so are the tendrils of the latter of 
a paler green and only two-forked, while 
those of the Brant are darker, longer, and 
often doubly biforked. The Brant has long- 
jointed red wood; the Canada’s wood is 
rather short-jointed, of less vigorous growth, 
green, brownish towards the sun. The 
bunches of the Canada are usually shorter 
and more compact; those of the Brant are 
not loose either, but not so very compact as 
to flatten the berries. The seeds of the Brant 
are very small, and rarely more than two in a 
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berry. Both ripen very early, and give a 
wine of excellent quality and of very hand- 
some red color. 


Brighton. (Zabr. Vin.) This band- 
some and fine grape, raised by Jacob Moore. 
of Brighton, N. Y., is a cross of the Concord 
and Diana-Hamburg. Vine hardy, a rapid 
and vigorous grower, with medium to long- 
Jointed shoots. which ripen early; leaves 
large, thick, dark green, glossy, coarsely ser- 
rated. occasionally lobed. Very productive. 
and, if the small bunches were taken off 
early in the season, it would be a great benefit 
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to the others. Sometimes, however, its flow- 
ers have stumens with curved filaments and do 
not always fertilize, though abundantly bloom- 
ing: it should, therefore, be mingled with 
other varieties, growing close by, which have 
the same time of blooming. 

**Bunch medium to large, shouldered, mod- 
erately compact; berries medium to large, 
round, light red at first, changing to a dark 
crimson or maroon when fully matured, some- 
times almost black, and covered with an 
abundant lilac bloom. The berries adhere 
well to the peduncle; skin thin but tough; 
flesh tender, very slight pulp, sweet, juicy, 
slightly aromatic, very slightly vinous, and of 
very good quality for an early grape. It has 
its best flavor when it first ripens, but becomes 
pasty and loses its sprightly flavor when fully 
ripe. Ripens nearly as early as the Hartford 
and before tke Delaware.’’—1. J. Downing. 

One of the most considerably grown varie- 
ties in the Eastern States, where it is a stan- 
dard valuable variety and THE LEADING TABLE 
GRAPE. It cannot be called a good keeper, 
as it does not retain its fine flavor long after 
maturity. It is worthy of extensive planting 
wherever any of the hybrid grapes can be 
grown successfully and early grapes for table 
or market are desired ; requires protection in 
severe winters and is subject to mildew. ‘The 
cut is a faithful copy of a photograph from a 
medium size bunch of the Brighton grape. 
In general heautiful appearance the Brighton 
resembles the Catawba, which ripens a month 
later. 

A seedling of Brighton has been raised by Horace 
Purfield, of Ann Arbor, Mich. (bore its third crop in 
1893}, which closely resembles the Brighton in every re- 
spect, ripens a few days earlier, and is especially dis- 
tinguished from its parent by its flowers being perfect, 
having straight stamens; it is being tested in Missouri 
and Wentucky. 

“2B SMARK,” a seedling of BRIGHTON, produced hy 
BE. Fr. L. Rautenberg, of Lineoln, U1, is almost a repro- 
duction, except that it is hardier. 

Tu Colorado also a grape similar to Brighton in foltage 
nnd growth has been grown, by John Griavestock, of 
Canon City, Colo.; supposed to be a seedling of this 
variety. 

Brilliant. (Labr.-Hybr.) Raised from 
seed of LixpLey crossed by DELAWARE, pro- 
duced in 1883 by T. V. Muyson of Denison, 
Texas, who is pronounced by no less an an- 
thority than Geo. W. Campbell, ‘‘ doing more 
and better work in the way of improving our 
native grapes than any other grower in the 
United States, if not in the world.’’ This 
beautiful rep grape, one of the finest intro- 
duced for many years, has been tested by a 
few eminent horticulturists in various states, 
south and north, receiving everywhere high 
praise. J ine. a strong grower, healthy, vig- 
orous and hardy, having endured the winters 
of New York and Ohio with impunity; with 


large healthy foliage and perfect blossoms ; 
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very prolific, (tender in bud at 5° below 
zero). Bunch and berry large, about the size 
of Concord; of excellent quality; skin thin, 
tough, translucent; brilliant in color, much 
like Delaware, ripening with the latter and 
equal to itin quality, whichis nest. Shipped 
a thousand miles to market it arrived in fine 
order. 

E. Williams of New Jersey, exhibited a 
medium cluster of the Brilliant, grown by 
him, at the last meeting of the American 
Pomological Society (1893) at Washington, 
D. C., comparing favorably with its parent. 
the Lindley. He stated: that the Brilliant 
fruited with him three years with a good de- 
gree of satisfaction, that it is somewhat liable 
to mildew, adding: ‘‘ But the Bordeaux mix- 
ture, properly and seasonably applied, affords 
the antidote for this trouble.’’ Amateurs in 
good grape regions will do well to give it an 
extensive trial. 

P. J. Berckmans, who is also President of 
the Georgia State Horticnltural Society, re- 
ports: ‘‘A thorough test has been made at 
our State Experiment Station of Munson’s 
hybrids; of them the best, the most proimis- 
ing, so far, appears to be the Brilliant. 


Brown. (Labr.) <A seedling from Isabella. 
raised by W. B. Brown, of Newburgh, N.Y. Vine 
a hardy, vigorous grower, with good foliage. 
Bunches of abont the size of Concord; Lerries not 
quite as large; color BLACK; ripens very early— 
as early as the champion; but of very good 
quality. 


Bnndy’s Seedling. (Zabr.) See Coleraine. 


Burnet. (Labr.-Hybr.) The Burnet grape was 
raised by P. C. Dempsey. of Albany, Prince 
Edwards Co.. Ont., from seed of the Hartford, 
fertilized by Black Haniburg. The vine is vigor-. 
ous and healthy, hardy and productive; leaves 
deeply lobed, thick, downy beneath; bunches 
large, well shouldered and well filled; the berries 
large, oval, PURPLISH-BLACK; flesh and flavor 
resembling Black Hamburg, without any trace of 
foxiness; ripening earlier than the Concord.— 
Sufticiently early for S. E. Canada, but a poor 
keepers; desirable for home use only. 


Burroughs’. (Rip.) From Vermont. Vine allied 
to the Clinton, Bunch small; berry round, BLACK, thiek 
bloom: flesh hursh, acid, austere.— Downing. 


Burton’s Early. (Labr.) A large, early, poor Fox 
grape. Unworthy of culture.—Dorning. 


Bashberg. (Labr. X -£st.) A scedling of Willie, acci- 
dentally crossed by -Estivalis (probably Cynthiana, 
crowing adjacent; it has decidedly more of the latter 
character in wood and fruit than of the Labrusea type): 
raised by Dr, T.. C. Chisholm, of Tennessee. who describes 
its vine as vigorous and healthy; wood of firm texture; 
dark green foliage; clusters jong and loose, above me- 
dium, shouldered; berry oblong, BLACK, fully as large 
as Isabella; entirely free from native, foxy aroma: 
sprightly aud vinous in taste; pulp tender, readily sep- 
arating from seed: ripens about with the Concord and 
hangs well on its pedunctie. 

Nor before it has been fully tested in our vineyard at 
Bushberg and in other localities, and found worthy and 
reliable, coming up to all Dy. Chisholm has said of it, 
shall it be disseminated. Dr. Chisholm who, unsolicited, 
desires to honor us by giving it this name, says himself 
that if it does not prove to be all and more than he said 
it. will never see the light; we to be the judge. 


We 
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Calypso. (Labr.-Hyhr.) Produced by Charles 8. 
Copley, of Staten Island, N. Y., from seedling of 
Lady < with pollen of Secretary (Rickett’s), con - 
bining three species. First frnited in 1887. ‘The 
vine is hardy, healthy and productive; needs 
thinning to one bunch to the spur, and fruiting 
only on ‘strong spurs. Leaves covered with white 
down on the under side, coarsely serrated, not 
much lobed. Bunches large, heavily shouldered, 
and berries very large, BLACK, of best quality; 
no pulp; very juicy, Sweet and vinous, of rich 
cherry flavor; sets its fruit much better than the 
Secretary; ripens soon after Concord. The two 
largest bunches weighed 1 Ib. 3 0z. each, and the 
American Institute awarded it the medal of ex- 
celleuce. 


Cambridge. (/abr.) Originated in the garden 
of Francis Houghton, Cambridge, Mass., and in- 
troduced by Hovey & Co., . of Boston, as ‘‘of the 
highest merit.” It isa BLACK grape, somewhat 
resembling Concord, but with more oval berries. 
Bunches lar ge and shoulder ed; lerries large, with 
a very thin skin, covered with a delicate. bloom, 
and adhering firmly to the bunch; flesh rich, 
brisk, and relreshing without pulp. Period of 
ripening a few days before the Concord. The 
vine has the luxuriance of growth and handsome 
foliage of the Concord; it is quite as hardy as 
that grape. 

In some favorable seasons, the Cambridge pro- 
duced in our vineyards niuch finer, larger bunches 
than the Concord; generally, however, , it is near- 
ly indentical in taste and appearance with this 
most popular variety. 


Camden. (Labr.) Bunch medium; berry large, GREEN- 
ISH-WHITE; flesh with hard centre; acid; poor. 


Campbell. (Labr.-Hybr.) See Early Golden, 
by T. V. Munson, page 119. 


Campbell’s Early. (Zabr.-Hybr.) A most 
promising new grape. ‘‘An improved Con- 
cord,’ produced by different crosses from 


Hartford, Concord, Moore’s Early, through | 


Muscat Hamburg, selecting the hardiest and 
healthiest foliaged hybrids for succession. 
Our venerable and venerated friend, G. W. 
Campbell, is still experimenting, for about 
15 years, directing his efforts towards the 
production of a grape having all the good 
qualities of the Concord, with its faults 
eliminated. American grape culture owes 
already to friend Campbell several valuable 
additions, but from the suecess, so far, of 
this variety it will nndoubtedly prove his 
greatest triumph, as it seems to be the near- 
est approach to a perfect grape for general 
cultivation. In growth and foliage it is as 
vigor ous and healthy as the Concord, ripen- 
ing earlier, with Moore’s early: its Guach is 
large, shouldered; berries large, globular 
(sec title page illustration, after a photograph 
of x imedium cluster from the original vine), 
BLACK, with a beautiful blue bloom; flavor 
rich, without foxiness, flesh a little meaty, 
sweet to the center, with small seed, parting 
freely from the pulp. Skin thin but tena- 


cious, hanging to the vine without dropping | 


its berries and remaining in sound condition, 
without deterioration in quality until severe 
frost strips its foliage. It is really an im- 
proved Concord, in vo respect inferior to it; 
and he is justly confident that ‘‘ Campbell’s 
Early ’’ will be prized and remembered long 
after its originator shall have passed away. 

He may be well satisfied with the record this 
grape has made and can searcely wish any- 
thing better than simple continnance in well- 
doing. 

The photogravure expressly made for this 
catalogue is an exact reproduction, it is not 
exaggerated a hair’s breadth in size. 

The publication of this catalogue has been 
purposely delayed untilfall 1894 ; (much time, 
care and work has been devoted to its revision. 
Grapes are now fully ripe). ‘‘ Campbeil’s 
Early’’ has fulfilled all its promises, though 
late frosts in May, drought all July to 
August, were rather unfavorable. All who 
saw the vines are unanimous in their admira- 
tion, all who tasted the fruit pronounce it 
‘‘excellent,’’ all that could be desired. The 
foliage is grand; some measuring 9 by 10 
inches without the petiole; the vines can be 
distinguished at quite a distance, it is of a 
very dark green; the clusters hang full and 
large on them. One was sent to the Depart- 
ment of Pomology at Washington (about 
September 1, 1894) where a painting has 
been made from it. Mr. Irwin, the assistant 
Pomologist writes: ‘* Everyone in the Divis- 
ion is greatly pleased with it. ‘There were 
71 grapes on the cluster, the largest measur- 
ing one inch in diameter, caliper measure. 
I really believe you have the grape that has 
more good points than any now in cultiva- 
tion.’”’ And afterwards, Prof. S. B. Heiges, 
Pomologist and chief of the Division, wrote 
to Campbell as follows: ‘‘ Your cluster of 
Campbell’s Early, received September 5th, 
for which accept my sincere thanks. ‘The 
cluster was undoubtedly a very fine one, re- 
minding me of a small cluster of Black Ham- 
burg grown under glass. We found some of 
the berries to be one inch in diameter; the 
quality is remarkably fine, pulp sweet to the 
center, with small seeds easily divided from 
the pulp; the skin thin, but tenacious. mak- 
ing it a very valuable shipper. Color a beau- 
tiful black with heavy bloom. We have had 
a painting made of the largest leaf, 92”°x93", 
with the bunch resting upon it.’’ 

Everything about the Campbell’s Early 


is ‘‘immense’’?; and they have not been 
punpered, were grown for wood more than 
for fruit. Tlealth and vigor remained perfect 
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be introduced and 


throughout the season. 
year’s fruiting. It will 
disseminated in 1896. 
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vamada,  (itipa.-Hybr.)  (Arnold’s No. 16.) 
Raised from seed of Clinton, crossed with pollen 
of Black St. Peters. Resembles the Brant (Ar- 
nold’s No.8). [For characteristic differences see 
Brant, p. 84.] It is justly praised for its rich 
aromatic flavor and delightful bouquet by all who 
taste it. Bunch small, berry medium, tapering 
toward the pedicle to which it adheres firmly; 
color BLACK, with a fine bloom; skin thin, free 
from harshness and from the acidity common to 
many other native grapes. A moderate grower, 
with peculiar foliage; hardy, and matures its 
wood well. Valuable for wine in some localities. 

Like all of Arnold’s Hybrids, it proves tender 
and unreliable in the United States, in most lo- 
calities, while in France it is very successfully 
grown and proves Phylloxera-resisting. But 
this is not to be construed as a general and abso- 
Inte condemnation for all parts of our country, 
nor as a recommendation for all the different 
regions of viticulture in France. The Cornucopia 
aud the Canada have perished at Nimes, while 
they have been growing and succeeding finely 
during many years in the valley of the Sadne. 
The principle of adaptability to certain soils, 
aspects and localities, and not to others, applies 
to hybrids in a greater degree even than to varie- 
ties of our native species. 


Canby’s Angust. (?) See York Madeira. 
Canonicus. (Labr.-#st.) Originated by D.S. 
Marvin of Watertown, N. Y.. by crossing the 
Worden with Eumelan, about 1888. Vine vigor- 
ous, healthy and productive; bunch rather loose, 
medium; berry above medium, round, PALE 
GREEN; translucent and covered with whitish 
bloom, pulp sweet, tender, juicy and sprightly, 
skin thin; ripens with Concord. It is well wor- 
thy of trial and may prove a desirable acquisition. 


Cape. 


Carlotta. (Letr.) Produced by the late T. B. 
Miner, Linden, N. J. Vine vigorous and hardy, 
bears a greenish WHITE grape with considerable 
bloom, of good quality; it may fairly rank with 
the best white grapes of the Labrusca; bunch and 
berry full medium. ‘Fully as good as Coleraine, 
Hayes, Esther, Empire State.’— 

Rural New Yorker, September, 1893. 


(Labtr.) See Alexander. 


Carman, (Linc.<.Est.) A seedling of Post-oak 
crossed with Herbemont; originated by T. V. 
Muuson, Denison, ‘'exas. Vine very vigorous, 
productive, healthy and hardy; leaves out, sheds 
and blooms late; lanch beautiful, very showy, 
compact. large, conical; berry large, BLACK, With 
little coloring matter; seeds small; skin thin but 
tough; pulp meaty with sweet juice of very good 
pure flavor and fine quality. Ripens late, about 
same tine as Catawba. 


Carter. (Labr.) See Isabella. 


Casper. (.Fst.) See Louisiana. 


Cassady. (Labr.) Originated in the yard of H. P. 
Cassady, Philadelphia, as a chanee seedling. Bunch 
medium, very compact, sometimes shouldered: berry 
medium, round, PALE GREEN, covered with white 
bloom; ‘when very ripe its color chauges to light yel- 
low; skin thiek and leathery, pulpy, but with a pecu- 
liar honeyed sweetness which no other grape possesses 
In the same degree. Ripens with the Catawba. Vine a 
moderate grower; a true Labrusca in habitand foliage: 
immensely productive, so much so that nearly every 
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frait-bud will push out several brauches, with fronr 
three to five bunches each. But after thus over-bear- 
ing it becomes exhuusted for several seasons, the leaves 
drop prematurely. and the fruit will not ripen. 

This grape is now generally discarded, being replaced 
by new and hetter varieties. It is said to be the parent 
ot the “‘ Niagara” grape. 

The “ Arrott,” resembles the Cassady very much. 

Catawba. (Labr.) Syn.: Rep Muncy, 
Catawsa-Toxay, SrxGLeron. This old and 
well-known variety, one of the pioneers of 
American grapes, is a native of North Caro- 
lina, and has its name from the Catawba river. 
[t was transplanted to a garden at Clarks- 
burg, Md., and introduced to notice over 
seventy years ago by Major John Adlum, of 
Georgetown, D. C. It has heen for many 
years the standard wine grape of the country, 
and thousands of acres have been planted 
with it; but owing to its uncertainty, on 
account of the mildew and blight, and its too 
late ripening in the Northeastern and North- 
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ern States (in October), it is now discarded 
in many sections, and other reliable kinds 
are planted instead. In localities where it 
will fully mature, and where it seems less 
subject to disease, there are very few better 
varieties. The State Experiment Station of 
Georgia reports (1891-1893) ‘* Less liable to 
rot than formerly; regaining its old stund- 
ard.’’ Would, that this be the case in many 
localities ! 


It is too generally known to require por- 
trait or ilnstration by engraving. 


Contrary to the heretofore prevailing belief 
that the Phylloxera was the main cause of 
the failure of the Catawba in many sections, 
we have come to the conclusion, based upon 
eareful observation, that the diseased and 
enfeebled roots of the Catawba are caused by 
the disturbed development of the mildewed 
tops, and not by the Phylloxera. Where 
mildew does not prevail, as on the islands of 
Lake Erie, on the lake shore, &e., the Ca- 
tawba is still and will deservedly remain for 
years to come the leading variety for market 
and for wine. 


The late Dr. Warder truly said, that the 
beautiful banks of the Ohio might again be 
covered with vineyards, if we could only 
discover a grape, equal in quality to the Ca- 
tawba, that would not be subject to mildew 
or rot.* 


Bunches large, moderately compact, shoul- 
dered; berries above medium, round, deep 
RED, covered with lilac bloom. Skin moder- 
ately thick ; flesh slightly pulpy, sweet, juicy, 
with a rich, vinous, and somewhat musky 
flavor. Vine a vigorous grower; in favor- 
able seasous and localities very productive. 
Clay-shale soil, also gravelly or sandy soils 
seem best adapted. foots light, in com- 
parison to the naturally strong growth of the 
vine, when in a perfectly healthy state, with 
a texture below average hardness; thick 
liber, and not inclined to push young fibers 
as rapidly as other varieties; canes straight 
and long, with few laterals; wood of average 
hardness, with a pith a little more than the 
average size. Wust ranges from 86° to 95° 
by (Echsle’s seale. 


*At the moment that we were reading the proof of 
this, for the third edition of this catalogue, we noticed 
in the Messager Agricole (August, 1883), the following, 
which we translated: 

Certain Remedy against the Mildew (Peronospora), Jeau 
Gazotti, a modest Italian grape-grower, had the happy 
idea to sprinkle the foliage of mildew infected vines 
with a solution of soda (2 kilos of soda in one hectolitre 
of water=4% pounds dissolved in 26 gallons of water), 
and he had the good fortune to find on the day after 
such treatment, that the filuments of the peronspora 
were consumed. 

While we scarcely venture to hope that this will be a 
certain remedy, it is well worth trying. May the re- 
sults be satisfactory !—It proved no remedy; but was a 
sreat slep towards the discovery of a preventive. 
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The Catacba bas quite a number of SEEDLINGS; 
of Diana, its best, and of Aletha, Anna, Hine, 
Mottled, ete.. we give descriptions in their alpha- 
betical order; but some are actually the same as 
Catawba, and only pretended seedlings, to sell 
under a new name; others are so nearly identical 
is not to require description. To this class be- 
long: 

Fancher, claimed to be an early Catawba. 

Keller's \White; Mead’s Seedling; Merceron. 

Manmoth Catawba of Hermann, very large in 
bunch and berry, but otherwise inferior to the 
parent. 

Omega. exhibited in 1867. 

Saratoga, the same as Fancher. 

Tekomah, a Missouri seedling of Catawba. 

White Catawba, raised by John E. Mottier, and 
abandoned by himself as being inferior to its 
parent. 

Catawissa. See Creveling. 

CAYWOOD’s HyBnkibs, produced by the late A. J. 
Caywood of N. Y.: 

No.1. (abr. ) A RED grape, obtained from 
a Seedling of ‘‘Pokeepsie,”’ crossed with Jona, 
was not named and is, probably, lost. Even 
Mr. Barns, a prominent horticulturist, living 
four miles from Caywood’s place, and M. J. 
Bailey, a fruit grower at Marlboro, N. Y. 
who, both, knew A. J. Caywood, personally, 
could give us no information about it. 

No. 50. Reported by several Experiment Sta- 
tions as received for testings in 1888-1889 
from its originator, say only that it ‘“ gives 
promise of value for the market;’’ it has, 
evidently, never been disseminated. 

A quarter century ago, the late A. J. Caywood, 
then of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. became first 
known as originator of the WALTER grape. 
He was a very enthusiastic and successful 
hybridiger, producing the following named 
(12) varieties: * DUCHESS, FLORENCE, Htp- 
SON, MABEL, MODENA, METTERNICH, NEC- 
TAR, POKEEPSIE, ULSTER, WALTER, WHITE 
CONCORD, and WHITE ULSTER. They were 
all very prolitic and of fine quality; but poor 
Caywood, like most grape growers, was 
unsuccessful financially. He became dis- 
satisfied. somewhat quarrelsome and indif- 
ferent about his affairs, to which poor health, 
probably, contributed. He died in 1889; the 
following year his son Walter (his associate, 
firm Caywood & Son, Marlboro’, N. Y.), and 
about one year thereafter Mrs. Caywood also 
died. No complete record of his work and 
once promising productions seems obtain- 
able; his Vineyard and Nursery have gone 
to grass, and his few surviving children seein 
not to care. 


Cayuga. (Hybiid between Labrusea and Vin- 

ifera, or .stivalis 7) Syn.: SiAnkon. Originated 
by D. S. Marvin, of Watertown, N. Y., from a 
seedling of Kumelan crossed with Adirondack. 
Vine not a vigorous grower; bunch of good size; 
berry innch like Jsdbella in shape and size, BLACK, 
with a beautiful bloom, vinous, of excellent 
quality; season very early, as Chainpion, if it 
were only as vigorous: it is one of our best and 
handsoiiest grapes, but not very hardy. 
* Phe date of their production or dissemination we 
could not ascertain; we therefore give them in Alpha- 
hetical order only, aud refer to their description in 
this Catalogue.—B. & &. & M 
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(Est. x Laby.-Uybr.) Originated 
by D.8. Marvin, of Watertown, N. Y., cross be- 
tween Labrusca and an Eumelan seedling, taking 


mostly after the latter. In 1875, when it first 
fruited, Mr. Marvin sent us a specimen buneb of 
this grape; ‘it then resembled Delaware so much 
that we said it need not be introduced as a differ- 
ent, new variety. Butseedlings sometimes change 
greatly and need to be fruited longer before intro- 
ducing. In Northern New York it was a vigorous 
grower, with heavy foliage, but here, in Missouri 


and many other localities, it was too much subject 
to mildew. Where it does well it is a delicious 
grape; the clusters are not large, but of fine, con- 
leal shape, always compact; the berries medium, 
round, of peculiar handsome yellowish GREEN to 
AMBER color, with a light pink shade; skin firm. 
with bnt little pulp, juicy, sweet; ripens a few 
days later than Concord and keeps well for winter 
Sc eue ; 

This grape was awarded silver medals, certifi- 
cates and money prizes at many fairs; and by 
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being hereafter successfully protected from downy 
inildew may succeed over a wider range of our 
conntry and prove a valuable grape. We consider 
it a fine amateur grape. See figure. 


At the New York Experimental Station the 
Centennial proved a medium grower only, yet 
healthy in wood; folinge scant; should have been 
thinned; buncb medium size; berries small; color 
green on one side with a red blush. in the sun. 
Valuable for amateur colleetious only. 


Challenge. (Labr.-Hybr.) Supposed cross be- 
tween Concord and Royal Museadine, grown by 
Ney. Asher Moore, New Jersey. Very early and 
prolific; Lueches, short. compaet, shouldered; 
berries medium to large, round, pale RED, with flesh 
slightly pulpy; very sweet and jnicy. Extra hardy 
wood and leaf: ripens evenly and late. 

We consider it purely native, yet an excellent 
dessert and wine grape. 


Champion, (Labr.) Syn.: Eanty Cuampion, 
TALMAN’S SEEDLING, BEACONSFIELD. In 1873 
the late President Wilder asked, *‘ Does any one 
know anything about the Champion?’’ And the 
late Dr. Swasey. of Louisiana, then informed ns 
that it was a new grape, extra early, and one of 
the best in cultivation. (Am. Pom. Soe., 1873, 
page 66.) In onr catalogue, edition 1875, we gave 
the best description we could then obtain. But 
while it was said that the Champion had origi- 
nated in one of the city gardens of New Orleans. 
La.. an accidental seedling, ‘‘where it has somag- 
nificently flourished and borne its splendid fruit.” 
and ‘‘evaded the notice of our grape-growers for 
a number of years,” we found that this was not 
so: that R. J. Donnelly. at Rochester, N. Y.. and 
J.1I. Stone. at Charlotte, Monroe County, N. Y., 
propagated and disseminated the ‘Early Cham- 
pion,’ apparently the same grape, before 1573, 
und that under the name of TALMAN’S SEEDLING, 
or TALMAN, this identical variety had been grown 
aronnd Syracuse wd other New York localities. 
It has proven the earliest market grape, and has 
been a profitable one to some growers, but it is so 
poor in quality that the better known it is the less 
saleable does it become; and it should be discarded 
for better varieties. Years ago it was shipped to 
Montreal and other Canadian markets, command- 
ing there high prices, and, as the vine was found 
to sueceed well and to bear abundantly in the 
neighborhood of Montreal, young Donnelly, who 
was then manager of the Beaconstield vineyards, 
planted there several thousand of his father’s 
Champion vines, and caused them to be planted 
quite extensively in the vicinity. ‘hus it became 
known as the Beaconsfield grape. It was decidedly 
a protitable grape, selling at high prices on ac- 
count of its earliness, before other grapes could 
be had—and until people beeame more appre- 
Ciative of quality. 

The rine is a strong grower. thrifty and hardy, 
with healthy foliage, entirely free from mildew, 
and very prodnetive. PBanches large, handsume, 
compact, and shouldered, Berry round, BLUISH- 
BLACK. nearly us large as J/artford; skin thiek, 
firm, and adhering well to the stem. Ripens 
nearly one week earHer than J/artford, but is as 
poor. if not poorer, in quality. 

In an address delivered by Geo. W. Campbell 
hefore the students of agriculture, Ohio State 
University, he said: «Its quality is so very poor 
‘that if the choice were between the Champion 
and none, I would never taste a grape during my 


natural existence. And still I have been told re- 
peatedly, by several large growers of grapes for 
market, that they have made more money from 
the same area of the plantations of the Champion 
than from any other variety.” 

This grape does the best on a warm, sandy, not 
very fertile soil. 

Under the name of Champion, as also the Golden 


Champion, another grape was introduced in California, 
which proves there a miserable failure. 


Chandler. (Zabr) Believed to be froin Worden seed; 
received at New York Experimental Station in 1892, from 
N. M. Chandler, Ottawa, Kan. A WHITE grape of good 
quality and said to be very hardy and a fair cropper. 
Not yet tested. 


Charles Downing. 
Charlotte. 


Charter Oak. (Zabr.) A very large. coarse, native 
Fox grape. quite worthless, except for size, which 
makes its appearanee as attractive as its musky flavor 
is repulsive. 


(Ckst.-Tybr.) See Downing. 


(Labr.) Identical with Diana. 


Chautauqua. (Labr,) A chance seedling from the 
Concord, originated in the vineyard of H. T. Bashtite, 
near Brocton, Chautauqua County, N. Y. Similar to 
Concord; BLUE BLACK, its extra large berries imake it 
attractive; said to be of exeellent flavor and quality, 
not yet sufficiently te-ted. 


Cherokee. (st.) Originated by Dr. J. Stayman of 
Leavenworth, Kan., from the same lot of seed as the 
Ozark, Vine a strong grower, vigorous and productive; 
tree from rot and mildew on its originator’s ground; 
about of the characterof Cythiana. Buneh large, com- 
pact; berries medium. BLACK. tender, juicy, sprightly, 
vinous, sweet; ripens rather late. 


Chicago. (Labr.) A chance seedling found 
growing on the streets of Lincoln, Ill., whence E. 
F. LL. Rautenberg, a well-known, successful ama- 
teur hortieulturist, transplanted it to his vineyard. 
The peculiar Hght color of its tough. leathery 
foliage attracted his attention. The vine, so far, 
has been perfectly healthy, a good grower and 
very: productive, never missed a crop since first 
bearing, and went throngh a very severe winter 
uninjured, white Duchesse, by its side, froze. 
Bunch medium, sometimes double: Jerries me- 
dium, round; skin tough; the berries hang very 
tight on the peduncle: color RED, resembling 
Delaware; juice very sweet, rich; a good ship- 
per. retaining long its freshness; Las been sent by 
mail from Hlinois to New Jersey without destroy- 
ing the bunch; ripens early, between Hartford 
and Delaware. May prove, therefore, a good 
market variety. 


Chidester Nos. 1,2, 3. (Ladr.) Originated by 
C. P. Chidester, of Battle Creek, Mich. We make 
an exception with regard to these. Asa rule we 
do not quote and deseribe unnamed varieties; bnt 
these were introduced by the above numbers and 
name of its producer sinee 1885, and are highly 
commended under said designation only. again in 
January. 1894, atthe Michigan State Horticultural 
necting, by all who saw and tasted them, No.1 
was named President Lyon, but this name was 
subsequently bestowed hy TI. V. Munson, of Texas, 
on one of his hybrids. and Chidester later ex- 
hibited his new varieties as Nos. 1. 2.3, at the 
Michigan State Horticultural meetings, gaining 
recommendations, as giving decided promise of 
value for market. especially North, where but few 
varieties succeeded. 

No. 1 is excellent in quality, but a very thin 
bearer. 
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No. 2 is not only best in quality, but has a re- 
markable vigorous growth, with very large leaves, 
and is very productive. Bunch and berries re- 
semble Concord, except being of a little lighter 
color, very juicy and sweet; pulp tender and 
ripening as early as Worden, adhering firmly to 
the stem and keeping well until about Ist of No- 
veinber. 

No. 3 resembles the Concord very closely in 
vigorous growth, color and productiveness, but 
its berries are one-third larger, about the size of 
Moore’s Early, or even larger. Bunch medium 
size. very compact. not shouldered. Flesh firm, 
but juicy and sweet; quality good; adheres to the 
stem; ripens with Concord, and keeps well, with- 
out cold storage, till January Ist. 


Christie’s Improved. (Labr.) See Isabella. 


Christine. (Labr.) See Telegraph. 


rest.) See Ohio. 


Clara. (Vinif.) 
Supposed to be from 
foreign seed. <A 
WHITE (or pale am- 
Der)grape: very fine 
for the table; some- 
what like Allen's 
Hybrid. Bunchlong, 
loose; berry medium 
round, yellowish 
green, transpareut, 
without pulp, sweet 
and delicious, but 
very uncertain. 
Rather tender and 
requires protection 
in the winter. Not 
worthy of cultiva- 
tion since we have 
so maby superior 
varieties. Never- 
theless we hear it 
praised in France as 
one of the Ameri- 
can varieties doing 
remarkably well 
there, being vigor- 
ous and preductive, 
apparently  Phyll- 
oxera proof in the 
midst of badly in- 
fected vines (in the 
vineyard of M. Bor- 
ty, ut Roquemare). 
We are inclined to 
believe that the 
name is incorrect. 
The above figure of 
the Clara erape is 
reduced to 14 of its 
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CLARA. (4 size). x 
9 natural size (% di- 
ameter). 
Claret. (7) A seedling of Charles Carpenter, Nelly 


Island, O. Bunch and berry medium: CLARET RED: acid; 
Vihe vigorous; not valuable.—Dorning. 


Clarissa. (Ifyir.) A seedling of Salem, pro- 
duced by Rantenberg, of Lincoln, Ul., and con- 
sidered his finest tlavored WHITE grape. Re- 
sembles Lidorado in color and flavor, butis hardier, 
vet also not sufficiently productive. ‘he vine is a 
medium grower. with long-jointed wood: it stood 
20° below zero without protection or the loss of a 
single bud: the bach has been only mediuin to 
small. but may improve with age, the vine being 
yet very young. Deserves careful nursing. 
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Cleopatra. ‘Labr.X)_ A cross between Faith, m.,and 
Ives, f.; produced also by Rautenberg, of Lincoln, HI. 
Anextra early BLACK grape. Vine a good grower, hardy, 
healthy and very productive: but, like most very early 
varieties, its quality cannot be recommended, though 
preferable to Chanipion, Hartford, and their lke. 

unch and berry medium: there are better ones out, 
and this should not be disseminated. 


Clevener, (.#st.) Considered by some to be 
identical with a grape cultivated in Switzerland 
under the name of Clevener, a Burgundy grape of 
Kurope. Prof. Munson regards these varieties, 
such a Clerener, as Northern representatives of the 
Vitis Bourquiniana, while the Southern type of 
the species is seen inthe Herbemont. We believe 
the Clevener to be the sae as our Louisiana and 


Rulander. (See description and history of these 
in this catalogue.) 
Cleyener. (2ip.) Quite different from the 


above; is 2 member of the American Riparia 
class—formerly considered the Cordifolia, for its 
heart-shaped (or slightly tri-lobed) foliage.—It 
is grown to some extent around Egg Harbor City, 
N.J., for more than a quarter century and was 
probably named by emigrants from the Duchy of 
Cleve, near Diisseldorf; certainly not for any re- 
semblance to the European grape of that name, 
but in memory of the tine old castle of their native 
home, known as the Schwanenburg, made familiar 
by Wagner’s opera of Lohengrin. The plant has 
avery vigorous growth and blossoms profusely, 
being one of the earliest to bloom; sometimes it 
sets its fruit in medium-sized, compact clusters, 
which are BLACK when ripe and searcely dis- 
tinguishable from the Diogenes (see Ironclad) ; it 
is also considered rot-proof, making a very dark 
—in fact, inky—-wine (which, however, loses much 
of its inky character with uge). The ripe fruit 
produces a sugary must with a very small pro- 
portion of acid, and it would be one of our most 
reliable grapes, except that it often fails to prop- 
erly set its fruit, producing in consequence, 
scraggy bunches with sometimes only a few ber- 
ries to the bunch. It is one of the first to color, 
but one of the last to ripen—and is now replaced 
by better varieties. 


Clifton. (Labr.-Hybr.) Originated by Chas. 
S. Copley of Staten Island, from a crossing of 
Telegraph (Labr.) with W. Frontignan (Vin.) 
The vine a strong grower, hardy, healthy and 
productive; wood light brown, short-jointed; 
leaves 5-lobed, coarsely toothed, leaf-stalk light 
green and color of leaf the same. The bunch as 
large as Lady Washington and fills up very solid, 
not shouldered. The berries arc WHITE, very 
large; require thinning out to show at its best, 
the bunches also reqnire thinning; the stem is 
very short. Liable to mildew in wunfavorable 
season. 


Clifton’s Constantia. (Labr.) See Alexander. 


Clinton. (2ip.) Syn.: Worruineron. 
Strong says that, in the year 1821, the Hon. 
Hugh White. then in Hamilton College, N.Y., 
planted a seedling vine in the grounds of 
Prof. Noyes, on College Hill, which is still 
remaining, and is the original Clinton. 
Bunches medium or small. compact, not shoul- 
dered; berry round, below medium size, 
BLACK, With a heavy bloom: skin thin, tough; 
flesh juicy, with little pulp, brisk and vinous ; 
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somewhat acid; sweeter the farther south it 
grows: colors early, but should hang late 
(until after the first frost) to beeome thor- 
oughly ripe. Vigorous, hardy and produc- 
tive; healthy, but an exceeding rank, strag- 
gling grower, and one of the hardest vines to 
keep under control; it requires a great deal 
of room and spur-pruning on old wood to 
bring forth its best results. Being one of the 
first to bloom in spring, it suffers sometimes 
from late frosts. 
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CLINTON. 


The leaf of the Clinton is in some seasons 
quite infested by the gall-louse (the Gallicola 
form of the Phylloxera), but its root enjoys 
perfect immunity from the puncture of this 
dreaded insect. The root-liee are found 
thereon abundantly, but the vine does not 
suffer therefrom, while European vines by 
their side are quite destroycda. The Clinton 
was therefore recommended by us to Phyl- 
loxera-invaded France, and has been largely 
used there for several vears, until the Taylor 
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and, even more so, certain types of wild 
Riparia were found better adapted. 

L. Giraud, President of the Svndicat Pom- 
erol. (Gironde), wrote May 4, 1883: ‘‘ My 
grafts of 1876, on the poor decried Clinton, 
give promise of the most satisfactory returns. 
I have abandoned the grafting on Clinton, 
and prefer now the Riparia, on account of the 
large quantity of root-lice on the former, 
which makes it a bad neighbor for our French 
vines.’’ 

whe fact that Clintons. even when teeming 
with Phylloxera, are comparatively free from 
inildew and rot, while other varieties much 
less infected by the insect suffer either by rot 
or mildew, and some even by both, refutes 
the theory that these diseases might be caused 
by the Phylloxera. 

Roots thin and wiry, but very tough. with 
a hard, smooth liber, rapidly forming new 
fibers, or spongioles. Canes slender, but 
long and rambling, with a full complement of 
laterals and strong tendrils. Wood rather 
soft and with a large pith. 

Makes a fair, dark red wine, resembling 
claret, but of somewhat disagreeable taste, 
which, however, improves with age; mst 93° 
to 98°. 

Clinton-Vialia. (Rip.) By some supposed to he iden- 
tical with Franklin; others say that the foliage of the 
Vialia islarger and darker, and that it is more produc- 
tive and of a somewhat better quality. Itis not known 


here, but it is esteemed in France asa superior grafting 
stock. g 


Cloanthe, (Latr.) See Isabella Seedling. 


Clover-street Black. (Labr.-Hybr.) Raised by 
Jacob Moore. from Diana. crossed by Black Ham- 
burg. Binches large, compact, shouldered; benies 
large, ronndish, BLACK. with a dark violet bloom ; 
flesh tender, sweet. Vine moderately vigorons. 
Ripens with Coneord.—JUorey’s Mag. 


Clover-street Red. (Labr.-Hybr.) Same origin 
as the preceding, Bunches larger than the Diana, 
loose, occasionally with a similar long stalk or 
shonider appended to the top; JUerries large. 
roundish-oval, Crimson when fnlly ripe, with a 
slight Diana flavor. Vine a strong grower. Ripens 
with Diana.—Z/orey’s Mag. 


Cochee. (Supposed Labr.<) Originated by the 
late John Burr (abont the vear 1887) from mixed 
seed. Vine, as nearly ail his seedlings, very 
vigorous, hardy and prodnetive, free from rot and 
mildew, on the original vine; not long enough 
tried elsewhere. Punch medium, shouldered, 
compact: berry medium RED; pulp tender. very 
juicy, rich, sprightly. sweet; quality fine; ripens 
abont with Concord. 


Coe. (Labr.) This grape originated in Washington 
County, lawa. GB. Brackett, chairman fruit commit(ec, 
now director of Experiment Station, kindly described 
it for this Catalogue (1883) as follows: 

“Vine a strong and free grower: withstands the vicis- 
situdes of onrelimate wells canes rather short-jointed, 
with healthy, durable leaf. Buaches small, compet, 
rarely shouldered: berrics small to medium, BLACK, 
ruther fieshy than juicy. Ripens a week to ten days 
before Concord.” 

Now «September, 1894) Brackett considers it Jess val- 
uable than twelve years ago, as We have so many new 
grapes that are better. 


Colerain. 


Colerain. (Lubr.) A white Concord seed- 
ling, originated by the late David Bundy 
(died in 1893), of Colerain, Ohio. A white 
grape of excellent quality, first brought be- 
fore the public in 1885. JVvne vigorous and 
healthy, equaling its parent in growth; a good 
grower, hardy and an abundant bearer. 
Foliage strong, with no tendency to mildew. 
Bunches shouldered, compact; clusters of 
full medium size, both bunch and berry ; color 
LIGHT GREEN, with delicate whitish bloom. 
Skin thin and tender; flesh jnicy and remark- 
ably sweet, of fine quality. vinous, with gen- 
eruly but one seed to the berry. Ripens 
early, a week or more before Concord, and 
hangs well on the bunch. It is in many re- 
spects similar to the Witt (see description), 
only somewhat smaller in fruit and in some 
locations less productive though of more vig- 
orous growth. Propagates easily and has 
been favorably recommended wherever tested. 


Colorado. Similar to Brighton, q. v. 


Colnmmbia. (Rip.) This grape is said to have 
been found by Maj. Adlum on his farm at George- 
town, D. C. <A vigorous grower, productive; 
bunch small, compact; berry small, BLACK With a 
thin bloom, with very little hardness or acidity in 
its pulp; not high-flavored, but pleasant and 
vinous; ripe last of September.—Downing. 


Columbian. (Zabr.) A chance seedling, par- 
entage unknown; introduced by The Columbian 
Grape Co., Kingston, O. Vine claimed to be a 
strong grower with large, thick, leathery leaf. 
Bunch and berry similar to Moore's Early; BLACK, 
of high favor in its locality as a market and table 
grape, by the very large size of its berries, showy 
and of fine quality, and early ripening—extolled 
by agents. It was exhibited at the great Colum- 
bian Exposition or World’s Fair and since, at all 
the State Fairs, in fall of 1894. From what we 
have seen it does not give promise of being a 
good shipper nor of fine quality, this may be due, 
however, to severe drouth and premature gather- 
ing this year. 


Columbian Imperial. (Labr.< Rip.’)  Syn.: 
JumBO. A chance seedling, originated with J.S. 
McKinley, Morgan, Orient P. O., Ohio, in 1885; 
supposed to be an accidental cross between some 
Labrusea and Riparia variety. Vine very hardy, 
robust and of vigorous growth, very prolific and 
free from fungoid disease. Leaf targe, bright and 
smooth, not deeply lobed, o)tusely serrated. 
Bunch jarge and attractive, compact, double- 
shouldered; berries very large, some measuring 
114 inches in diameter, of deep BLUE-BLACK color, 
overspread with a heavy bloom; skin very tough; 
pulp sweet and very juicy, separating very freely 
from the seeds, which are small for so very large 
aberry. Quality good; ripens, in Ohio. the latter 
part of August; clings to the stem with tenacity 
and has fine keeping qualities, finally drying up 
into a fair quality of raisins. 

Promises to be 1 great acquisition to our list of 
market grapes. Yearling vines of this variety are 
to be distributed under restrictions among experi- 
mental stations and viticulturists (in fall of 1894) 
for testing. This “big grape” was first brought 
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to notice at the Columbian Exposition in the Hor- 
ticultural Department of the great World’s Fair 
in Chicago, admired by thousands and receiving 
a Jarge number of valuable testimonials (among 
others, from Geo. A. Manning, chairman Horti- 
cultural Committee, World’s Columbian Com- 
mission). 


Concord. (Labr.) This most popular 
American grape originated with E. W. Bull, 
Concord, Mass., who exhibited it for the first 
time in September, 1853, at the twenty-fifth 
annual exhibition of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, on Boston Common. It 
advanced steadily and securely in public favor 
until it occupies to-day the most important 
position in the estimation both of grape- 
growers and grape-consumers as the most 
valuable variety for general use, and the low 
price at which it is offered places it within the 
reach of all. We all recognize its faults or 
shortcomings, —said Campbell—but its good 
qualities, in the way of hardiness, health, vig- 
orous growth, great productiveness, fine ap- 
pearance and fairly good quality, — combined 
with remarkable adaptability to almost every 
condition of soil and climate where grapes 
can be grown, justly give it a high position 
from which it cannot easily be displaced — 
especially since its disposition to rot can be 
checked. It maintains its place at the head, 
and more Concords are grown and marketed 
than any and all other sorts. 

Bunch large, shouldered, rather compact; 
berries large, globular, pLack, thickly covered 
with a beautiful blue bloom ; skin thin, tender, 
cracks easily ; flesh sweet, pulpy, tender ; col- 
ors about two weeks before the Catawba, but 
should be allowed to hang late, to develop all 
its good qualities, none too good at best. Not 
a good keeper, becoming insipid soon after 
being gathered. In some localities, however, 
especially in East Tennessee and parts of 
Virginia, the Concord becomes so very sweet 
and rich as scarcely to be recognized. Roots 
numerous, stout, above average hardness in 
texture, with medium liber, readily pushing 
new fibers under the attacks of Phylloxera. 
It was exported as a grafting stock to South- 
ern France. but proving ill suited to some lo- 
calities in that climate it was soon generally 
rejected; the Taylor and other Ripariu va- 
rieties being much preferred as stocks for 
grafting. Canes of average thickness, long, 
rambling, with numerous and well-developed 
laterals. Wood of medium hardness and 
pith. J%res very strong, rampant growers; 
coarse, strong foliage. dark green above, 
rusty beneath: has proved very hardy and 
healthy, and is iminensely productive. This 
is well illustrated in the following engraving, 
from a photograph of a Concord grape-vine 
exhibited at the St. Louis Fair. In many lo- 
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France also has the approbation 
of the working men. By sep- 
it arating the juice from the re- 
siduum (mare) before  fer- 
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mentation, neuter (less foxy) 
wines can be obtained which 
resemble some French white 
wines.’’ 

The hardiness, productive- 
ness and popularity of the Con- 
cord induced many attempts to 


raise seedlings therefrom with 
-a view to further improvement 
and a still wider range of 
climate (northward). Those 
which have been named are: 


(.l. Black Seedlings :) 

ALBERT, by T. Huber. 

Biack Hawk, by Sam Miller. 
(See deser., p. 93.) 

BaLsiGEn’s CONCORD SEEDLING 
No. 2 resembles Concord and 
ripens later. 


CONCORD. 


calities, however, the Concord is often subject 
to rot. Its beautiful appearance makes it one 
of the most attractive market grapes; and, 
although its quality is not first rate, the pop- 
ular taste has become so used to this variety 
that it is very much liked, and sells better 
than superior grapes of less attractive appear- 
ance. More vines of this one variety are 
planted than of all other varieties together. 
The fruit catalogue of the American Pomo- 
logical Society says of the Concord, ‘‘suc- 
cessful over a wider range of soil and climate 
than any other variety’? (in 35 States of this 
Union); but it is now generally discarded in 
the SOUTHERN CENTRAL STATEs, as it began to 
rot after bearing a few crops and was found 
~‘unsuited to hot climates.’’ 

The Concord makes a light red wine, which 
is effectually becoming the laboring man’s 
drink; can be produced cheap enough, is 
very palatable, and has a peculiar, refreshing 
effect upon the system. .A white wine may 
also be made of it by pressing the grapes 
without mashing them. Specific gravity of 
must varies from about 70° to 80°, according 
to season, location and soil. 

M. Lespiault, in a report on American 
wines at the Bordeaux Congres, 1881, says, 
“the Concord makes a popular wine which in 


Bunpy, a Concord seedling raised 
by the late David Bundy, of 
Colerain, O., ripening before the 
Moore’s Early: bunches larger, 
but berries not so large, hang- 
ing on the vines until frost. 

Berk’s CONCORD SEEDLING, 
originated with the late John 
Burr, Leavenworth, Kans. 

CAMBRIDGE. (See deser., p. 98.) 

CHAUTAUQUA. (See descr. p. 102.) 


CiiaAsE Buos.’ Seedling. Fruit and vine of the 
Concord type. No improvement. 

CiIDESTER’S Michigan Seedlings. 

COTTAGE. (See descr., p. 108.) 

Dr. WARDER, by Theo. Huber. 

EATON’s. (See deser., p. 123.) 

EDMESTON: originated In Adrian, Mich. 

HERO, a sport of Concord. brought out by Ludwig 
Hencke, of Collinsville, Ill. Similar to Con- 
cord. only much larger in size; one of the most 
showy grapes among the hardy out-door kinds 
of this class. 

Hoxronrpb, another Michigan Concord seedling. 

JENNIE May, alinost identical with Concord. 

JUMBO, by Mr. Rose of Marlboro’, N. Y.; larger 
and earlier; a favorite market grape at New York. 

KEYSTONE: originated near Mt. Joy, Lancaster 
County, Pa.; similar to Coneord; preferred by 
some in quality and especially valuable for 
excellent keeping qualities; expected by its 
introducers to take the place of the Concord 
but their expectations were not fulfilled. 

IKRAMER’s Seedling, of Minnesota. 

LINDEN, by 'l’. B. Miner, of Linden, N. J.: said 
to be better in quality and keeping longer than 
the Concord, but smaller in berry and eluster. 

The Main grape; claimed to be earlier, but proved 
to be a Coneord under another name. 

Mopena, raised by the late A. J. Cay wood. 

Moonrr’s Earry. (See descr., with illustration.) 

McDonaup’s ANN ARBOR, originated with A. 
MeDonald, Ann Arbor, Mich., in 1877. Ripens 
with Hartford. Vine said to be an extra strong 
grower, perfeetly bardy and healthy. Bunch 
very large, shouldered; berry extra large. 


Concord-Seedlings. 


New Haven, by J. Valle of New Haven, Mo. 
resembling Concord; ripens a week earlier. 
Bunch and berry medium, of good quality. De- 
serves to be better known. 

OSAGE, a valuable Concord seedling by Jobn Burr, 
of Leavenworth, Kans. (See description.) 

O-sWEGO, another Kansas favorite. 

PAXTON, by F. F. Merceron of Catawissa, Penn. ; 
quite similar to Concord. 

ROCKLAND FAVORITE, mentioned in Elwanger & 
Barry’s Catalogue; claimed to be earlier and 
better than its parent. and a splendid bearer. 

ROCKWOOD, raised by the originator of the Con- 
cord himself; a Concord seedling, said to hold 
its quality and beauty longer than most other 
BLACK grapes, but after all not much different 
from Concord nor earlier than MOORE’sS EARLY: 
P. J. Berckmans considers the Roechwood a Vin- 
ifera cross, ind of very good quality. 

STrorm KING, originated by E. P. Roe. Cornwall, 
on the Hudson, New York; a sport of a Con- 
cord vine, bearing large. heavy-shouldered 
bunches resembling Concord in every respect, 
With berries nearly twice as large, with bnt 
little foxiness. 

WoRrDEN, best Concord seedling. (See descr.) 

YounG AMERICA, by Samuel Miller of Bluffton; 
quite resembles Concord. 


(B. WHITE SEEDLINGS.) 

Ly these experiments it was found that the 
Concord shows a strong tendency to produce 
WHITE SEEDLINGS, of which MARTHA was the ear- 
liest. and became one of the leading varieties. 
ADELINE. ANTOINETTE, AUGUSTA, aud many 

more, produced by IT. B. Miner, of New Jersey, 

from Concord seed. Vines vigorous and hardy, 
bearing handsome white grapes. 

ALPHONSE, a very good grape, by Theo. Huber. 

BALs1GER’sS No. 32 has hardly any foxiness about 
it; its must, weighing 84°, ripe on the 15th of 
August in our latitude and banging freely to 
the vine in good condition till October. 

CAPITAL, raised by W. H. Lightfoot, of Illinois; 
considered valuable. 

Eva and Maceponia, both raised by Samuel Mil- 
ler from Concord seed, were similar to Martha, 
and abandoned by him. 

EsTHer. (See description). 

GOLDEN CONCORD, by John Valle of New Haven. 
Mo.: a poor grower, inferior to Martha. 

Hayes, by Jno. B. Moore. (See description.) 

Lapy, by G. W. Campbell. (See description.) 

LEAVENWORTII. (See description.) 

MASON’S SEEDLING. (See description.) 

F. Muench, F. J. Langendorfer, J. Balsiger, and 
many others, raised white Concord seedlings. 
POCKLINGTON. (See description). 

Una. raised by E. W. Bull; (the originator of the 
Concord. ) 

Witte ANN ARBOR, raised by C. I. Woodruff of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., in 1870; said to come nearest 
to the Pocklington in size and to be a very fine 
white grape. perfectly hardy and earlier than 
Concord; but it has the fault of dropping from 
the stem. The committee of the Am. Pomol. So- 
ciety pronounced it too acid; and the Michigan 
Experimental Station report. 1894. says: it failed 
to fruit here (Sonth Haven) planted in 1888. 

WiiTE Concorb, produced by the late A. J. 
Caywood of Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—said, by his 
son, to have been the parent of Duchess. by 
crossing its seed with Delaware. 
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Yhe most promising new grapes among the 
WHITE, pure Concord seedlings are: 

COLERAIN. (See description, p. 105); also, 
Witt, both of Ohio. (See description.) 

The only RED grape, claimed to be of pure 
Concord seed; by others, however, to be a cross 
between Concord and Catarrba, is the WOODRUFF. 
(See description.) 

Great improvements have been achieved by 
crossing the Concord with other native varieties, 
mnong which the NecTan, called also Black Del- 
aware; the JEFFERSON, a red grape; the Ni- 
AGARA, Called a White Concord, aud the DiAMOND, 
which is put at the head of the list of ‘ all- 
around “* white grapes. 

By hybridizing the Concord with European va- 
rieties grapes of superior quality were produced, 
but their hardiness, health and productiveness 
is generally doubted. See ‘Hybrids’ in Manual; 
see, also, description of: 


“TRIUMPH”? and “LADY WASHINGTON,’ and 
last, but not least, ‘‘ CAMPBELL’S EARLY.” 


Coneord Chasselas. A Labr.-Uybrid grown from 
Concord seed, by Geo. W. Campbell of Delaware, O., 
who described it as follows: 

“ Bunch vather long, usually shouldered, handsomely 
compact without heing crowded; berries large, round; 
skin very thin but tenacious and semi-transparent; 
seeds few and very small; color, when fully ripe, a rich 
AMBER With w thin white bloom, almost identical in ap- 
pearance with the foreign Golden Chasselis; flesh per- 
fectly tender and melting, just enough vinous acid to 
prevent cloying the most delicate palate; wholly free 
from any vestige of foxiness, »nd a grape that will sat- 
isfy the most fastidious taste formed upon the foreigu 


‘standard. Ripens same time as the Concord. The vine 


is vigorous in growth; large foliage, thick and abund- 
ant, resisting mildew in fully exposed locut:ons as well 
as the Coneord. ‘ 


Coneord Museat. (Labr.-Hybr.) Also grown from 
Concord seed. by Geo. W. Campbell of Dela ware, O., who 
gave the following aescription of it: 

“Bunch long, moderately compact, sometimes shoul- 
dered; berries very lurge, oval: skin thin, rather 
opaque; seeds few and small: color, light GREENISH- 
WHITE with delicate bloom; flesh tender and melting, 
with no pulp or astringency next to the seeds; flavor 
rich, sugary, slightly sub-acid, with the peculiar high 
flavor which is the distinguishing charm and excel- 
lenee of the foreign Muscats and Irontignans. There 

re really few grapes : mong the most admired foreign 
kinds which equal this variety in pure flavor and high 
quality. Vine vigorous; foliage large and moderately 
thick; resists mildew, exceptin very unf:vorable sea- 
sons. In this respeet it is better than Eumelan, Dela- 
ware or Rogers’ Hybrids, but not equal to Concord.” 


Concordia, (¥st.-Hybr.) Originated by Dr. J. 
Stayman of Leavenw.. IXan., from Delaware (7). 
(See Delaware, remarks on its seedlings by Burr 
and Dr. Stayman). Wire vigorous, hardy, healthy 
and productive. Bunch large, compact; berry 
large, BLACK, tender, juicy, sprightly sweet, rich 
vinous sweet: quality very good, ripe about with 
Concord, but of better quality and hus shown 
neither rot, nor mildew. 


Conqueror. (Labr.-TTylr.) A seedling raised by 
Rev. Archer Moore, New Jersey, and by him sup- 
posed to be a cross between Concord and Royal 
Museadine. Very early; bunches long, loose, 
shouldered; berries medium, glossy BLACK With 
a bloom; flesh slightly pulpy. juicy, sweet. 
Vine a free grower, hardy, healthy and prolific. 
With us the Conqueror is doing remarkably well, 
proves less subject to rot than other hybrids; nor 
ean we see any trace of foreign blood in either 
foliage, growth or appearance; it seems 10 be 
rather a cross between Concord and some Riparia 
variety, and worthy of more extended cultivation 
in some localities. 
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Constantia. (Labr.) See Alexander. 


Cornucopia. (Rip.-dTybr.)3 Ar- 
nold’s No. 2. A seedling of Clinton, 
crossed with Black St. Peters. Vine 
much resembling the Clinton in ap- 
pearance. but superior in size of 
berry and bunch. and greatly superior 
in flavor; a healthy grape and a good 
bearer. The Paris (Canada) Horti- 
eultural Society reported on it ax 
follows: 

* This is undoubtedly one of the 
best grapes in the whole collection 
of Arnold’s hybrid grapes—a very 
promising grape.” Bunch large, 
shouldered. very compact; berry 
above medium size, BLACK with a 
beautiful bloom, flavor excellent. very 
sprightly and pleasant; skin thin, 
seeds large, bearing nearly the same 
proportiow to size of berry as in Clin- 
ton: flesh melting, with very little. 
if any, pulp—seems to burst in the 
mouth; all juice, with a little acid 
and astringency. Ripens with Con- 
cord. A good market grape and ‘‘a 
good keeper’’; also valuable for 
Wine. 


———— 


Corporal. (1ybr.) A cross between 
Eumelan and Worden, originated by 
D. S. Marwin, Watertown, N. Y. 
Bunch and berry medinin; loose; color 
BLACK; ashowy, good grape. (Amer. 
Poinol. Society, Report on New Fruits, 
1881). It resembles Worden so nuch 
that it sells for that variety and is 
considered by some (?) as better even 
in quality. In northern New York, 
its native home, it is an abnndant 
fruiter and is an excellent shipper, 
carrying well to market, but where 
the vine mildews, to which it is in- 
clined in places where this disease 
prevails, it is of little value. Though 
this may now be obviated, varieties 
less sensitive to downy mildew will 
still be preferred. 

Cortland. (ZLabr.) A seedling of Con- 
cord crossed with Hartford, originated by 
M. LP. Cleary, of Cortland, N.Y. and said 
to be a very early, but also very inferior 
grape. At South Ilaven, Mich. it pro- 
duced (1893) a beautiful crop; even earlier 
than Moore; the report 1894 of the Ex- 
periment Station describes it as large, 
BLACK, quality blank. We ae Be that 
it is the same or identical with the next 
following Courtland. 


Cottage. (Labr.) A seedling of the 
Concord, raised by E. W. Bull, the origin- 
ator of that variety. <A strong, vigorous 
grower, with remarkably large and leathery 
leaves, and abnndant strong, branching 
roots; bunch and berries about the size of 
Concord, but of a somewhat darker shade; 
color BLACK with heavy bloom ; flesh pinkish, 
flavor very pleasant. sub-acid when pulp is 
broken; skin thick with large seeds; ripens 
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before Concord; quality better than the 
parent, with less of the foxiness peculiar to 
the other, but also less suited to some soils 
and localities than the Concord. In the 
Bushberg vineyards it is giving better satis- 
faction than most other Labrusca varieties 
while in some other localities it is not as 
strong a grower nor as heavy a bearer as 
Concord, and in some places even does poor- 
ly, ripening unevenly, with many green and 
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reddish berries, bees destroying the 
ripe black berries; but these mixed 
grapes of the Cottage make the 
best jelly. 

Mr. Bull in his successful efforts to 
improye our native grapes, began by 
sowing the seeds of a wild grape (V. 
Labrusca), from which he raised seed- 
lings. He then sowed the seed raised 
froi these and obtained others, among 
which was the Concord. He then 
raised 2.000 seedlings before he got 
any that surpassed the Concord. In 
the fourth generation, or grandchildren 
of the Concord, he obtained seedlings 
supposed to be superior to the Con- 
cord and nearly equal to the European 
grape (Vv. Vinifera).—. 8. ign. Report 
Sor 1867. 

Mr. Bull’s experimental garden is a 
sandy hillside, soil poor in organic 
matter but rich in iron. He uses no 
rich manures; his vines get a little 
ashes and bonedust, and good culture. 
Mr. Bull has not succeeded in raising 
another seedling which would be su- 
perior to the Concord. Bunt to have 
raised this one is sufficient cause for 
satisfaction; and it is so much more to 
the credit of Mr. Bull that be continued 
his efforts, as they were never re- 
warded by any pecuniary profits. 

Courtiand. (Labr.) Introduced by EK. C. 
Pierson, Waterloo, N. Y., deseribed in 
Mitzhy's “‘Our Native grape” clusters fair 
size, compact; berries medium large, BLACK, 
sweet; good (!?) DML vigorous, hardy, 
healthy; about two weeks before Concord.— 
P. J. Bereckmans however says: This va- 
riety was received from Canada: BLUE- 
BLACK, skin tough, acid, very foxy, inferior, 
resembles Champion. 

Cowan, or McGowan. (Rip.) Bunch and 
berry medium; BLACK; rather harsh and 


austere. Not desirable.— Downing. 
Creveling,  (Lalr.-Hybr.)  Syn.: 


CATAWISSA, BLOOM. Columbia Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. Vine a fair grower, 
healthy and hardy, but inclined to 
anthracnose, rot and mildew; may be 
planted 6 by 6 feet apart, on northern 
and northeastern hill-sides. Bunches long, loose 
on young vines, but on old ones sometimes as 
compact as Concords; at other times very loose, 
by imperfectly setting its fruit. Berries medimn 
to large, slightly oval, BLACK with blue bloom: 
flesh tender, juicy and sweet; quality Best. Ripens 
early, a few days later than Hartford, and before 
Concord. foots thick and warty, and compara- 
tively few; texture soft, with a thick liber, form- 
ing young fibers rather slowly; canes long and 
rambling, slender, long-jointed, and with few 
laterals: wood soft, of a reddish color, with. a 
large pith. 

In all these characteristics there is scarce a trace 
of the -¥stivalis, for which class some would 
claim the Creveling. Some botanists consider it 
a hybrid with Vinifera. 

This grape. for a time, was rapidly growing in 
favor; this it hag not deserved, as it is often un- 
productive, setting its fruit imperfectly. 

We found it unsatisfactory as a market grape; 
it would still be more unprofitable as a wine grape, 
and can only maintain its place asa fine family 
grape for garden culture. Rev. Burnet, of Ontario, 


who has planted and cultivated the Creveling in- 
termingled with the Concord, says that he found 
it “everything that could be desired, both in re- 
gard to the bunch and the berry”—ascribing it to 
nnpregnation by the Concord. 

Critic, (Labr.) A seedling from Jefferson, originated 
by J. 8. Bruce, Fayetteville, N.C. Vine only moderately 
vigorous, but healthy; foliage nearly similar to Dela- 
ware, but coarser and larger. Bunch fairly good size: 
color of a fully ripe Delaware; clings firmly to the 
stem, remaining plump and sound for a long time; 
quality mildly agreeable, not vinous but rich: pulp 
melting: ripens with Delaware. (After Mitzhy “Our Na- 
tive Grape.” Though Mitzky copied largely from our 
catalogue wrthout giving credit; we do when we eopy 
from his!) 

Croton, (C#st.-Hybr.) Hybrid cross between 
Delaware and Chasselas de Fontainbleau, origi- 
nated by S$. W. Underhill, of Croton Point, N. Y.; 
bore its first fruit in 1865, In 1868 and following 
years it obtained prizes at the New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Massachusetts Horticultural Societies 
and other grape exhibitions, attracting marked 
attention. The late H. E. Hooker, of New York, 
said: ‘‘The Croton sueceeds very well indeed in 
some localities, and it is certainly one of the most 
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delightful grapes, when well grown. that | have 
ever raised.’ 

Bunch often § to 9 inehes long, moderately com- 
pact, and shouldered; the shoulder often uearly 
as large as the bunch, and the clusters frequently 
winged; berries of medium size, of light yellowish- 
GREEN color, translucent, and remarkably deli- 
eate in appearance; flesh melting and sweet 
throughout: quality Lest, with too much of the 
eharacter of the Chasselas. Ripens early. Some 
very prominent pomologists say that it is one of 
the best hardy grapes they have tasted, and report 
the vine vigorous and productive; others. that it 


CUNNINGHAM GRAPE, 


does not succeed at all;—even grafted on strong 
roots. it remained unproductive and worthless 
with Western growers. Our own experience has 
been very unfavorable, as the vine is tender. a 
weak grower, with a tendency to mildew and rot. 
We cannot reeominend it except as an amateur 
fruit. one of the most beautiful in appearance and 
exquisite in flavor. 

Cunningham, (2st.) Syn., Loye. A 
southern grape, of the /erbemont class; it 
originated in the garden of Jacob Cunning- 
ham, Prince Edward Co., Va. Dr. DiS 


Cynthiana. 


Norton, the same who introduced to notice 
our invaluable Norton’s Virginia grape, made 
wine from the Cunningham in 1855, and _ fur- 
nished to the Elder Prince, of Flushing, Long 
Island, the stock from which this grape has 
been disseminated. In this lutitude and Frar- 
THER souTH, the Cunningham is very valuable 
for southern slopes with poor, light limestone 
soils. ‘Transplanted to southern France, it 
was there considered as one of the most valu- 
able American grapes, the quality of which 
was admitted to be equal to that of some of 
their own favorite varieties. 

Bunch very compact and heavy, medium, 
long, not always shouldered; berries small, 
purple-brownish BLACK, juicy, and vinous. 
Vine a very strong grower, HEALTHY, and 
productive; to be so, however, it needs spur- 
pruning on laterals, and light winter protec- 
tion. It should be planted only in favorable 
locations, where the Herbemont succeeds best. 
Roots of medium thickness, inclined to be 
wiry, straight, tough, with a smooth, hard 
liber. The Cunningham is one of the Lest 
resistants to the Phylloxera. Canes not nu- 
merous, but very stout and vigourous, often 
attaining a length of 30 or 40 feet in one 
season ; wood hard with a medium sized pith, 
and a hard, thick outer bark adhering closely 
even on the ripe wood, a characteristic com- 
mon to all the /stivalis class. Ripens its 
fruit very /ate, and makes one of the most 
aromatic and delightful wines, of dark yellow 
color. Wust 95° to 112°. 

Cuyahoga. (Labr.) Syn., WEMPLE. A chance seed- 
ling found and grown by—Wemple, of Collamer, Cuy- 
ahoga Co., Ohio. Vine a strong grower: requires a 
ararm, sandy soil, and exposure to make it desirable at 
the north; but when well grown it is of fine quality. 
South it casts its foliage and is not valuable. Bunch 
medium, compuct; berry medium, dull GREENISH-AMBER 


when fully ripe; flesh tender, juicy, rich, vinous, sweet. 
Ripens with the Catawha or a little later. 


Cynthiana. (2st.) Syn.: Rep River, 
ArKansas. Received by Husmann, in 1858, 


from William R. Prince, Flushing, Long Isl- 
and, N. Y. Origin, Arkansas, where it was 
probably found growing wild. It is a true 
/Estivalis in allits habits, and resembles Nor- 
ton’s Virginia so closely that it is impossible 
to distinguish the wood or leaf, although the 
bunch is perhaps somewhat more shouldered, 
the berry more juicy and the season for its 
ripening somewhat earlier. ‘This difference, 
however, and other points hereinafter men- 
tioned, are attributed by many viticulturists 
to difference of location, soil, and aspect, and 
are not deemed suflicient to justify its being 
considered a separate and distinct variety 
from Norton’s Virginia. Weare not prepared 
to decide, but are inclined to side with those 
who consider the Cynthiana different from 
and superior to Norton’s. 
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Bunch of medium size, moderately coin- 
pact, shouldered; Jerry below medium, 
round, BLACK with blue bloom, sweet, spicy, 
moderately juicy. Juice dark red; weighs 
very heavy on the must ‘scale, even higher 
than Norton’s Virginia, and, so far, makes 
our best red wine. It has as much body as 
Norton’s, is of exquisite flavor, and can 
safely enter the lists with Burgundy wines. 
The Norton’s, however, seems {to possess 
medicinal ingredients (tannin) in a higher 
degree. Vine vigorous and healthy, free 
from rot, productive, and as sure here in its 
crops of well ripened fruit as any variety we 
know, but very difficult to propagate, as its 
wood is very hard, with a small pith and 
closely adhering outer bark. The fruit 
ripens some few days earlier than Norton’s. 
Specific gravity of must from 98° to 112°, ac- 
cording to the season. For the Central and 
South Central States we can confidently 
recominend the trwe Cynthiana as the best 
grape for red wine which we have tried. 
Cynthiana and Norton are also marvelously 
adapted to Florida, owing probably to the 
high degree of moisture in her atmosphere ; 
these grapes attain there a larger size of 
bunch and berry than any where else; they 
make there a very fine Claret and Port. 

Our Cynthiana wine was awarded the First 
Medal of Merit at the World-Exposition, Vi- 
enna, 1873, and is gaining the ‘‘ blue ribbon’’ 
at every test. The commission at the Con- 
gres de Montpellier, France, 1874, reported: 
‘*Cynthiana of Mr. Bush, a red wine of fine 
color, rich in body and alcohol, reminding us 
of old Roussillon wine.’’ The late papa 
Muench wrote us: ‘‘Too much cannot be 
said in praise of the Cynthiana; its wine, two 
or three years old, cannot be excelled by the 
best red wines of the old world.’’ We look 
upon it as Our BEST AND MOST VALUABLE grape 
for red wine, and have bestowed special at- 
tention on its propagation. 


Daisy. (Labr.-Vin.) A seedling of Goethe, said to 
have been raised by Dr. J. Stayman. Bunch medium 
size, rather loose. Berry resembling Isabella in shape. 
dark RED with lilac bloom; pulp tender, sweet, pleasant 
flavored, vinous, slightly astringent; skin thin, seeds 
few; ripens about with Worden. (All this so unlike 
Goethe that we doubt this to.be its parent.) 

Dana, (Labr.) A seedling grown by the late 
Francis Dana, of Roxbury, Mass., and described 
in the ‘ Massachusetts Horticultural Transac- 
tions.”” Buneh medium, shouldered, compact, 
with a peculiar red stem; Jerries rather large, 
round, RED With a rich, heavy bloom. so that 
when fully ripe they appear almost black; tlesh 
as free from pulp as Delaware; not so sweet. yet 
not an acid grape. 

John B. Moore & Son. Concord, Mass., say of 
this grape, that the vine is a strong grower and 
perfectly hardy, the foliage clean (?) and healthy. 
Buneh as large as the Concord at its best; similar 
to the Red Chasselas in quality and color, and sup- 
posed to be a pure native. Ripens with Concord. 
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Daphne. (Lubr.-Iybr.) Copley’s hybrid from 
seed of Telegraph (Labr.) with pollen of W. 
Frontignan. The vine is a very strong grower, 
hardy, healthy and produetive. Wood dark brown; 
joints 4 to 6 inches on cunes; leares three-lobed, 
some round, very coarsely notched on the edge, 
dark dull green, lighter on the under side. Bunch 
and berry full medium to large, seldom shoulders; 
color WintTeE; skin rather thick, yet transparent; 
no pulp; flesh sweet and rich, Muscat flavor with- 
out a trace of foxiness; the bunch has an un- 
usnally long stem; it ripens early, but will keep 
in good condition until frost. Reported at New 
Jersey State Fair (1888) a handsome white grape 
of very good quality; awarded a special premium. 


STUDLEY & CO. 


(See page 111.) 


Darwin. (&st.<) <A seedling of Delaware 
crossed with some vigorous cUstivalis by Dr. J. 
STAYMAN, who, when he first exhibited some of 
its fruit, called it Hureka; but finding that there 
is an old Isabella seedling long known under this 
naine, he wisely changed it, before being dissemi- 
nated, to the name of the great evolutionist; this 
grape being 2» marked example of his theory. 
‘The vine of this one is vigorous, hardy, healthy 
and produetive; its foliage is strongly of the 
~Kstivalis type. Bunch large, double shouldered, 
eonipact, handsome; Lerry RED, medinm in size, 
tender, juicy, vinous, sweet; quality best: ripens 
with Delaware, Onur friend Sam Miller pro- 
nounces it one of the very best. 


Delaware. DESCRIPTION 


Delaware. Origin unkaown. It 
was found many years since (about 
1850) in the garden of Paul H. Pro- 
vost, Frenchtown, Hunterdon Coun- 
ty, N. J., who had immigrated from 
Switzerland, and brought with him 
many varieties of foreign grapes, 
which he cultivated in his garden. 
It was first known as the ‘‘ Italian 
Wine Grape,’’ then it was supposed 
to pe the ** Red Traminer,”’ or a seed- 
ling from this variety. We have 
reasons to believe it an accidental 
hybrid, a natural cross between the 
Petis ist.. Labr. and VW. Winifera. 
Munson considers it a hybrid of 
Bourquiniana aud Labrusca, thus 
coming to about the same conclusion 
as we did more than 20 years before 
we knew of his classification. He 
thinks that: ‘‘Anyone who has ever 
seen Delaware growing alongside of 
Herbemont in vineyard cannot fail 
to recognize an element very much 
like Herbemouxt in foliage and fruit, 
but intermingled with Labrusca.”’ 
We find, however, that it differs 
materially in this that the Delaware 
is very hard, resisting severest cold 
while the Herbemont is very tender ; 
and the latter is a most vigorous, 
rapid grower, which the Delaware is 
not. 

This variety, first brought to notice 
C(abont 1855) by A. Thompson, Dela- 
ware, O., is considered to be one of 
the best, if not the best, of all Ameri- 
can grapes. Its introduction and 
dissemination, some ten years later, 
made a deeper impression upon 
American grape-growers, says Geo. 
W. Campbell, this noble veteran viti- 
eulturist, than that of any other 
variety which preceded it. The real 
origin of the Delaware is still a matter of 
conjecture; and, notwithstanding its small 
size, rather slow growth and delicate foliage, 
in many places disposed to mildew, its early 
ripening, great beauty and unrivaled excel- 
lence placed it immediately at the front, and 
gave an impulse and impetus to grape cul- 
ture. before unknown. The advent of this 
little grape may truly be said to have inaug- 
urated a new era in grape-growing in this 
country, and the interest which it awakened 
has never ceased, though decades of years 
have passed and hundreds of competitors 
have striven to dethrone it from its high posi- 
tion as the standard of excellence among our 
native grapes. It seems ENTIRELY FREE FROM 
RoT in all seasons, and its perfect hardiness 
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and unsurpassed quality and popularity, both 
as a table fruit and for wine, places this 
variety at the headof American grapes. Un- 
fortunately and from various causes, it does 
not succeed well in many localities ; it should 
be planted in deep, rich soil, open and well- 
drained, here on northeast and eastern slopes, 
and requires good cultivation, thinning the 
crop, aud pruning to short laterals. Its 
roots are slender, and not inclined to branch 
out much; of medium toughness, with a 
rather soft liber. Canes proportionate in 
length and thickness, with an average num- 
ber of laterals ; wood hard, with a small pith. 
It is a slow grower. Fourteen hundred and 
fifty vines may well he planted to the acre, 
5 to 6 feet being a suflicient distance. The 
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Delaware is exceedingly hardy, enduring un- 
injured the severest winters, if the vines are 
healthy. In many localities it yields a sure 
and abundant crop, and is entirely without a 
rival for the production of a fine white wine. 
It is considered ‘altogether the best grape 
we have.’’ In some localities, however, it 
has been found subject to mildew or leaf- 
blight. and this tendency is greatly aggra- 
vated by allowing the vines to overbear, 
which the Delaware, if permitted, is sure to 
do. Good authorities recommend a slight 
coping over the vines as a protection against 
mildew, and the use of the preventives re- 
cently discovered proved effectual. Its root 
was supposed to be sensitive to Phylloxera, 
and its leaves are often covered with galls 
produced by this msect; but Reich of Ar- 
meillére, the eminent grape-grower of the 
Rhone-Delta, has furnished proof that this 
variety also is successfully resisting the at- 
tacks of Phylloxera. He artificially infected 
them with the insect, three times each year, 
without doing them any harm. 

Bunch small to medium, compact ; clusters 
usually shouldered; Uerries below medium, 
round; skin thin, but tenacious: pulp sweet 
and tender; juice abundant, rich, vinous and 


sugary, sprightly and refreshing; color a 
beautiful light red, covered with a thin 


whitish bloom and very translucent. It is 
without harshness or acidity in its pulp, ex- 
ceedingly sweet, but sprightly, vinous and 
aromatic. tipens early, about eight days 
later than Hartford. Quality best, for the 
table as well as for wine; must 100°-118°; 
acid 5 to 6 per mill. 

When the foriner editions of this catalogue 
were published, seedlings from Delaware and 
its crosses with other varieties were but little 
known, thongh innumerable attempts had 
been made to raise them. Expectations to 
produce therefrom a grape of superior value, 
larger only in size of bunch and berries, yet 
of the quality of the Delaware, seemed 
doomed to disappointinent; until John Burr 
and Dr. Stayman seem to have struck the 
keynote to success,* and produced a large 
number of remarkable. valuable varieties 
which are hardy, healthy, vigorous and of 
high quality ; few of the many hundreds of 
Delaware seedlings have ever shown marked 
features of the Vinifera; many of its seed- 
lings showed more or less of the ‘ Fox 
grape.”’ This fact and other characteristics 
lead us to place its origin, 77 part, from this 
species, although some eminent horticultur- 


*Namely that the Delaware, a weak grower, is con- 
genial and easily impressed by a stronger variety, but 
very strong and positive varieties very seldom, if ever, 
by very weak varieties.— 

Dr. Stayman, on the production of new Secdling Grapes. 


ists and botanists claSs the Delaware with 
Estivalis (others with Riparia). .It is true 
that the Delaware leaf is more closely allied 
to /Mstivalis; its wood is harder, more diffi- 
cult to propagate, and the tendrils are not 
continuous (nor are they regularly intermit- 
tent) ; but we find a remarkable parallel case 
in ‘* Sheppard’s Delarare,’’ raised from seed 
of Catawba by J. N.- Sheppard in 1852. From 
him Charles Downing received it, with its 
history, and says, ‘tthe vine and fruit are 
similar in all respects to Delaware.” 

In Minnesota, S. D. Hillman, chairman 
State frnit committee, reports that the Dela- 
ware grows there larger than that shipped 
from eastern vineyards and, since the downy 
mildew has been checked, seems improved 
in size, color and flavor. 

A combination of Delaware and Concord, 
by G. W. Campbell, produced a vine with 
fine growth and healthy foliage; clusters 
large with the form and color of the Dela- 
ware, flavor rich and delicate ; ripening early 
and berries hanging firmly to the stems; but 
it had many and too large seeds for the size 
of the grape; . . . and, relating some 
of the trials and disappointments he met with 
in endeavoring to produce new varieties of 
merit by crossing Delaware and Concord, he 
told us: ‘‘ This nursling of years, from which 
I had at one time great hopes, is relegated to 
that banishment where hundreds have gone 
betore.”” 

Biack DELAWARE or NECTAR, (see their 
descriptions), claimed to be Delaware Seed- 
lings, are most probably hybrids between this 
and another variety (Concord); so also KALISTA 
and SaccHanhissa, claimed to be White Delaware 
Seedlings, produced by J. Sacksteder of Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Delawba. (Labr.x) Originated by Dr. 
L. C. Chisholm of Spring Hill, Tenn. A 
seedling of Delaware and Catawba, combin- 
ing in the name the words Delaware and 
Catawba; reported as one of the promising 
novelties, in 1891, by H. E. Van Denian, 
Washington, D. C. Cluster moderately com- 
pact, cylindrical, tapering slightly, sometimes 
slightly shouldered; ripens immediately 
after Delaware; color, light amber, with 
light lilac bloom; skin quite tough. A new 
grape certainly worthy of trial. In growth 
aud foliage it is almost identical with Cataw- 
ba, but much more robust and resistant to 
diseases. Its berries are not uniform in size, 
ranging from a medium Catawba to a smalt 
Delaware, yet ripens every berry at the same 
time. Not at all attractive, its claim must 
be based on vigor, quality and great product- 
iveness—especially for wine of very good 
quality and fine flavor. 

Will be disseminated in 1895.—B. &S. &M. 
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Prof. Lamson Scribner, Director of the Experi- 
ment Station, University of Tennessee, wrote 
Sept. 2d, 1890: ‘‘ Delawba is a remarkably good 
grape, possessing a sweet, delicate flavor, and if 
its ‘thrifty growth and free bearing habit’ is 
maintained in other localities it will be a valuable 
acquisition to our vineyards.” : 

W.A. Taylor, Acting Pomologist of the U.S. 
Dept. of Agr. at Washington, D. C., wrote in 
August, 1891: The specimens of Delawba, which 
you say you are ashamed to send, certainly con- 
firm my opinion formed when the previous lot was 
received. I think this a most excellent grape, un- 
less if has some weak point that I have not studied. 

The illustration, showing two average medium 
bunches photographed from a DELAWBA vine 
loaded with near one hundred clusters in August, 
1894, after a season of excessive drouth. shows 
that its *:free bearing habit” is fully maintained ; 
and we believe that it will be the most desirable 
white-wine grape since the introduction of the Alvira 
(in 1874),—better in quality, ships well, keeps 
well, does not crack: combining in fact as well as 
in name qualites of the DELAWARE and CATAWBA, 
without being inclined to the diseases of either. 


D’Elboux. (Labr.-Iyhr.) Produced by C. 8. 
CorLey, of Stapleton. Staten Island, N. Y., from 
seed of Telegraph (Labr.) fertilized with Wil- 
mot’s Hamburg (Vin.) Vine a strong, rampant 
grower, with short-jointed canes; very hardy and 


productive. Foliage large, slightly three-lobed, 
dnll green on both sides, the under side being 
smooth and not downy, otherwise it would be 
taken for pure Labrusca leaf; it seems not liable 
to either rot or mildew. Bunch and berries very 
large. BLACK, oval or hammered like its male 
parent, skin thick, never cracks; setsits fruitevenly 
und well; no thinning is required, yet the bunch 
is compact and very showy. Ripens with Hart- 
ford: it colors before and will hang until frost; 
its flavor is rich, pure and sweet, something be- 
tween the taxte of [sabella and Hamburg; makes 
a brilliant, dark, ruby red wine of good body, rich 
flavor and bonquet or aroma. It has taken a large 
number of medals, certificates of merit, diplomas 
and money prizes, at the fairs, as very promising 
for market.-wine and table; but this, the most 
valuable of Copley’s hybrids, has not yet been 
disseminated. 


Dempsey’s Seedlings. See BURNET, p. 96. 


Detroit. (Labr.) ‘This variety is supposed to 
be a seedling of Catawba. I[t was found in a gar- 
den in Detroit, Mich. We copy from a descrip- 
tion in the Horticulturist: “Vine very vigorous 
and hardy; foliage resembling Catawba; wood 
short-jointed: lunches large. compact; berries very 
dark rich brown CLARET with a light bloom, 
round and regular; flesh with very little pulp, rich 
and sugary. Ripens earlier than the Catawba.” 
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Devereux. (#st.) Syn., Black 
JULY, LincOun,’ BLUE GRAPE, 
SUERRY. THurmonp, Harr. 
TeLeyY, McLean, Husson (LE- 
NOIR, incorrectly: the name 
BLack JULY is also objection- 
able, being used by English aim- 
pelographs for the Iscm1a NOIR, 
or No DE JUILLET, a PINEAU 
variety— Vinifera—with which the 
DEVEKEUX bas no resemblance.) 
A southern grape; belongs to the 
same class as Herbemont and 
Cunningham. The great French 
botanist, M. Milardet, classifies it 
as a ILybrid of .stivalis, Cinerea 
and Vinifera. In France it is 
considered one of the best Ameri- \ 
can Vines; its wine resembling 
some of their own wines, ** bon 
de gout: but producing very 
little in qnantity, comparatively. 
Where this variety will succeed 
itis one of our best wine grapes, 
producing a white wine of ex- 
quisite flavor. It is somewhat 
subject to mildew, very tender, 
and requires covering in the win- 
ter. North of Missonri it should 
not be tried, but here it succeeds 
admirably on sonthern slopes, 
fertile soil, in favorable seasons; 
never on wet, cold soils. Our 
southern grape-growers especial- 
ly should plant some of it. Bunch 
long, loose, slightly shouldered; 
berry BLACK, below medium, 
round; skin fine, tender: flesh 
ineaty, juicy, without pulp, and 
vinous; quality best. Vine a 
strong grower, and, when free 
from mildew, moderately pro- 
ductive; wood long-jointed, pur- 
plish-brown at first, of deeper 
pnrplish-red when ripe; with bi- 
forked, intermittent tendrils — 
these, us also the leaf-stalk, are 
tinged on their base with a pur- 
plish-brown hue, like the young 
sanes; the buds are covered with 
i russet down, unfolding with that 
rosy complexion peculiar to the 


young downy leaves of most 
.Estivalis. The developed foli- 


uge is of medimn size, entire (not 
lobed), considerably wrinkled, 
turgid, with somewhat abundant hair-tufts on 
the lower veins. 
Diamond, (Labi) See Moonre’s DIAMOND. 


Diana. (Labr.) A seedling of Catawba, 
raised by Mrs. Diana Crehore, Milton, Mass. : 
first exhibited in 1843, before the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. A. S. Fuller, 
the celebrated Horticulturist, justly remarks : 

‘“'There is probably no one variety of grape 
in cultivation in regard to which there is a 
greater diversity of opinion, and its variable- 
ness fully warrants all that is said about it. 
In one section it is really excellent, while in 
others, perhaps near by it, it is worthless. 
This difference is often observable in the 
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DIANA. 


same garden, and froin no apparent c:use.’’ 

The Diana seems to do best in warm, rather 
dry and poor soil; gravelly clay or sandy 
loam seems best suited to its wants. Is re- 
ported to do remarkably well in Georgia. 
Bunches medium, very compact, occasionally 
shouldered ; berries medium size, round, pale 
rep, covered with a thin lilac bloom; flesh 
tender, with some pulp, sweet, juicy, with a 
musk flavor that is very strong until the fruit 
is fully ripe, and then often offensive to some 
tastes. Colors its fruit early, but does not 
really mature much earlier than the Catawba. 
Vine a vigorous grower, requiring much 
room and long pruning, and increases in pro- 


Diana. 


ductiveness and good quality as the vines 
get age; roots few, but long and thick, soft 
in texture, and with a thick liber; canes 
heavy and long, with few laterals, and a very 
large pith. It is not as productive, not quite 
as large in bunch and berry, as its parent, 
but some think it superior in quality ; unfor- 
turately it is just as frequently suffering 
from mildew and rot as the Catawba. Its 
berries hold well, and its thick skin enables 
it to withstand changes of temperature better ; 
hence the Diana improves by being left upon 
the vine until after pretty severe frost. Asa 
variety for packing and keeping, it has no 
superior. It is valuable also for wine. Just 
88°-90°; acid 12. f 


Diana Hamburg. (Labr.-AHybr.) Said to be across 
between the Diana and Black Hamburg, originated by 
Jacob Moore, at Rochester, N. Y.; buaches generally 
large, sufficiently compact, well shouldered; berries 
above medium, slightly oval, of a rich fiery-RED color 
when fully ripe; flesh tender, of very sweet flavor, 
equal to some of the finer foreign sorts. Vine a weak 
grower, With short-jointed, tirm wood, very tender: 
leaves of medinm size, crimped, and sometimes rolled 
in; subject to mildew. IJts fruit ripens after the Con- 
cord, but before its parent the Diana. We may as well 
state that at least three anaciendent parties are re- 
puted to have made this hybrid, and several crosses of 
the foreign Black Hamburg on the Diana may exist. 
Onrs is from J. Charlton, Rochester, N. Y., but we might 
as well attempt to grow the Black Humburg in open 
air. Its propagation for the Mississippi Valley should 
be given up—iut least we have done so. 

Dr. Collier. (Linc. <<) Syn.: Big Red. One 
of T. V. Munson’s remarkable grapes, a seedling 
of Post-Oak crossed with Concord. He sent it to 
the New York Experiment Station, Dr. Collier 
director, in the fall of 1892; vine hardy. vigorous 
and productive; leaves out and flowers late, 
bunch large. cylindrical; berry large, DARK RED, 
becoming purple; skin thin and tough. does not 
erack, pulp juicy, tender, with red juice; good 
Concord flavor and quite good quality. hangs on 
long after ripening without loosing flavor. Ripens 
just after Concord. 


Dr. Warder. (Labr.) Originated by Theo- 
phile Huber. Illinois City, [lls., of unknown 
parentage. Vine a vigorous grower, healthy, 
hardy and an immense bearer on his place. 
Bunch very large, berries same size as Concord, 
claimed to be sweeter than Concord and to ripen 
a few days earlier; named in honor of the late 
br. John A. Warder, of Ohio, and figured in the 
Rural New York of 1886. but not disseminated. 


Dr. Wylie. One of the late Dr. Wylie’s Hy- 
brids (q. v.) which he sent from South Carolina 
to our old friend Samuel Miller, without a name, 
probably a eross between Halifax and Delaware. 
The vine is a healthy, strong grower and pro- 
ductive; anch an | berry nearly double the size of 
Delaware and fully equal to it in quality. It 
never had a rotten berry, though surrounded by 
different other varieties that all rotted at same 
time. Most worthy of trial and dissemination in 
Missouri and South. 


Don Juan, (Labr.-Wybr.) One of Ricketts’ 
seedlings, much like its parent Jona. F. R. 
Elliott says: It is better than any known bardy 
grape of its color; is about the size, in berry. of 
Rogers’ 15, a deeper color, and a larger and 
better bunch; the flesh is vinous, sweet and 
sparkling. (See *‘ Ricketts’ Seedlings.’’) 
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Downing; (2'st.-Hybr.) or Charles Downing. 
A lIfybrid obtained by James H. Ricketts, New- 
burgh, N. Y., from the Croton, fertilized by 
Black Hamburg. ‘: Bunches large, sometimes 
shonldered: Herries large, slightly oval, nearly 
BLACK with light bloom; flesh tender, breaking 
somewhat like the foreign sorts; in flavor it is 
first rate, being sweet, with just enough spright- 
liness to prevent cloying the palate.’— Fuller. 

The vine is a vigorous grower, with healthy 
foliage. According to other reports, it was pro- 
duced from Israella crossed with Muscat-Haim- 


burg. It has an unusually long bunch and large, 
oblong berries—a remarkable grape. Much 


esteemed asa fine table grape, but it must have 
favorable location and not be allowed to over- 
bear. ‘‘This is the largest bunch and berry of 
any outdoor grape [ have met with,” says Samuel 
Miller. Specimens received in 1884 from J. G. 
Burrow, Fishkill, N. Y., were very large and tine 
—but it is now discarded by him. Mr. Ricketts 
must have valued it highly, else he would not 
havé given it the name of our revered great 
Pomologist. 


Dracut Amber. (Labr.) Syn... EARLY AMBER. 
Originated by J. W. Manning, Dracut, Mass. Vine 
very vigorous, healthy and hardy. Regarded by 
us as but a slightly improved wild Fox grape; 
very early and productive. Bunch large and long, 
compact, often shouldered: berries large, round; 
skin thick, of pale RED color; pulpy and foxy; 
too foxy for our taste, and should be discarded, 
when so many better varieties can be grown. (See 
Lutie, Wyoming and Woodruff Red.) In Massa- 
chusetts it is still considered as the one best extra 
early grape, after the hundred and one other varie- 
ties have been tried. It is considered worthy of 
cultivation North, for family use only. 


Dufour, Syn.. Jaeger’s No. 56. <A_ seedling 
raised by Hermann Jaeger. of Neosho, Mo., from 
his selected Post-Oak grape (No. 43) fertilized 
with pollen of JEstivalis; sume as produced his 
* Longworth” grape, (q. v.) It resembles Her- 
bemont in qnality and size of bunch and beiries, 
but is of Catawba color: starts growing later and 
is thereby less exposed to late frosts, fatal to 
other varieties. Ripening very late, about two 
weeks after Norton’s and keeping easily til] late 
in December. May require winter protection even 
in South Missouri. (See figure. p. 26.) 


Duchess. (Labr.-Hylr.) A fine WilITE table 
grape, raised near Newburgh, N. Y., by the late 
A. J. Caywood, who stated that *‘it was produced 
by crossing a WiITE Concorp seedling with 
DELAWARE or WALTER, the pollen of both being 
applied at the same time.’’ The rine is a vigorous 
grower, With moderately short-jointed shoots; 
leaves large. light green, rather thick, coarsely 
serruted, adhere to the vine very late in the season; 
vine produetive. Buneh mediuin, shouldered, oc- 
cazsionally double-shouldered, compact; berries 
mediuin. usually one-third less in size than on the 
illustration, roundish; skin rather thick, light 
green at first, but pale GREENISH-YELLOW when 
nature, sometimes a golden yellow where fully 
exposed and gathered late, and covered with a 
thin whitish bloom, almost transparent, dotted 
with diminutive black spots; jlesh tender. free 
from pulp, juicy, sweet, spicy, rich, and of excel- 
lent quality: the berries adhere strongly to the 
peduncle, and the fruit keeps a long time after 
being gathered. Ripens soon after the Concord. 
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Duehess. 


John J. Thomas, recognized as authority among 
pomologists, says: In quality, it is unquestion- 
ably one of the most delicious of all out-door 
varieties, and in growth the vines possess great 
vigor and hardiness, withstanding our winters 
uninjured. In a discussion on the new grape at 
the Am. Pomol. Society meeting, 1881, Mr. Cay- 
wood remarked ‘that the Duchess will not 
endure high feed. It grows rampantly, making 
thirty feet on the vines at three years old.” He 
assured us also. that: ‘‘It carries better than any 
other known variety, having been sent to Cali- 
fornia and back again in good condition, and five 
weeks afterward the same clusters were sent to 
the exhibition at Atlanta. Ga. It keeps without 
difficulty until spring. All grapes that carry 
well keep well from the same general cause.” 
Testimony as to the excellence of the Duchess 
grape bas been received from many eminent 
authorities in the country, which our own experi- 
ence corroborates. The vine fails, however, in 
many locations; in our locality it is a fine garden 
variety for amateurs and for family use. It was 
shown, in fine condition by Ellwanger & Barry, 
of Rochester, on January 28, 1892. at the New 
York Horticultural Society meeting! 


Dunlap. One of Ricketts’ Hybrids; a fine RED 
grape. See Ricketts’ Hybrids. 


Dunn. (C#st.) A very late grape obtained from a 
Mr. Dunn, in Western Texas, and named after him by 
G. Onderdonk, Mission Valley, Texas, Vine a vigorous 
grower, inhabit and foliage precisely like the Herbemont, 
but benckes generally not shouldered, and berries above 
Herbemont in size and paler in color; ripens about 
when the Herbemont is gone, whichis a valuable f-ature 
for Southern Texas and similar southern climates, but 
male it untit forour Northern and even for the Central 
states. 

Further experiments make it doubtful whether this 
variety is sufficiently distinct from the Herbemont, 
and whether the difference in size and time of ripeniug 
muy not have been due to other circumstances, con- 
ditions of soil, ete. 


Early Amber. 
page 117. 


(Latr.) See Dracut Aniber, 


Early August. (Labr.) Said to bea twin seedling of 
Pocklington, from Concord, introduced or rai-ed by 
John Charlton, of Rochester, N. Y. Vine vigorous, 
hardy and prolific, with Concord foliage; clusters me- 
dium to large, moderately compact, and sometimes 
shouldered; berry above medium, golden YELLOW with 
delicate white bloom, skin thin but tough: sweet with 
slightly acid flavor, without pulp or foxy taste: claimed 
to ripen before Moore’s Early. Little known. 


Early Daisy. (Labr.) A chance seedling that 
came up in the garden of John Kready, Mount 
Joy. Lancaster County, Pa. Vine a strong grower, 
very hardy and a regular productive bearer; leaf 
resembling Hartford, keeps green and fresh till 
late in the season; bunches medium, very com- 
pact; berries BLACK with blue tint; medium, 
round, very attractive; skin tough, quality good, 
Ripens eight days earlier than Champion, and is 
claimed to be the earliest black grape; believed 
to do well without inuch care in any kind of soil. 


Early Dawn. (Labr.-Hybr.) A black grape of 
fine quality which originated with Dr. Wm. <A, 
M. Culbert, of Newburgh, N. Y., being a cross of 
Muscat-Hamburg and Israella; vine healthy. vig- 
orous and productive; wood moderately short- 
jointed; leaves large. thick and firm, roundish, 
broadly but not deeply serrated, sometimes slight- 
ly lobed. Bunch medium to large, long. shoul- 
dered; berry medium, round, BLACK with a thick 
blue bloom; skin thin but firm: flesh tender, 
juicy, sweet. slightly vinous, rich and of very 
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good quality; the fruit adheres well to the ped- 
uncle, keeps well, and is a valuable addition to 
the early grapes; either for the table or market. 
Ripens a week or more before the Hartford.— 
Charles Downing. 

P. M. Augur of Connecticut, O. B. Hadwen of 
Massachusetts, and some others, consider it one 
of the best early varieties; 2 moderate grower, 
with a moderately good bunch. An amateur 
variety only, as its parentage gives no confidence 
in its health and value. 


Early Golden, (Labr.-Hybr.) Produced by 
YT’. V. Munson of Denison, Texas, from a seedling 
of Campbell’s Triumph (q. v.) and originally 
named by him ‘‘Campbell’? in honor of that 
veteran horticulturist, but to avoid confusion in 
nomenclature with his Campbell’s Karly, Munson 
kindly withdrew the former name, by request, 
to be known hereafter as “Harly Golden.’ Itis a 
WHITE grape of finest quality, resembling its 
parent, but earlier ripening, with or a little 
after the Delaware. Jie vigorous and produc- 
tive, but tender and damaged in cold at 5° 
below zero, suffering also by drouth in thin 
soil. Its foliage resembles Concord. Bunehes 
and Jverries medium in size, of a beautiful pale 
golden color, and thin skin, without pulp; seeds 
few and sinall; slightly subject to rot. A prom- 
ising amateur grape for the garden. 

H. Jaeger reported at the Missouri State Horti- 
cultural Society meeting, 1891-92: “I have ob- 
served the ‘Campbell,’ (now named Early Gold- 
en,) a white seedling of Triumph for seven years 
and have grown four good crops of it. It ripens 
with Delaware, keeps and ships admirably well. 
I bad it hang on the vine perfectly sound till 
November, making a very good raisin. This 
grape is as pure, and free of pulp as any vinifera, 
resembling the famous ‘ Chasselas’ or Gutedel, 

The New York Experimental Station at Geneva 
report for 1892: ‘Our vines of this variety re- 
ceived from T. V. Munson in the spring of 1886, 
have successfully withstood a lower teniperature 
than 5° below zero and borne fruit the following 
season. Ripens there however much later, about 
as late as Catawba. 


Early Hudson, (/) An early, round, BLACK grape, 
of littie value, except as a curiosity, inasmuch as some 
of the berries contain no seed. 


Early Ohio. (abr. Hybr.) A chance seed- 
ling raised by R. A. Hunt, of Euclid, Ohio. 
It was found in the summer of 1882, growing 


in his vineyard between a row of Concord 


and Delaware. Mr. Hunt states that the 
third year from seed it set thirty clusters, of 
which all but ten were removed; these were 
ripe the 20th of August. It has borne large 
crops every year since, ripening always a 
earlier than ‘‘ Moore’s 
Early,’’ on the same soil and under the same 
circumstasces. The vine being a strong 
grower, quite as hardy and healthy as the 
Concord, which it resembles, with abundant, 
healthy foliage and fruit, frequently pro- 
ducing a crop the first year after planting ; 
much earlier and better in quality than Hart- 
ford, with superior shipping quality. The 
Early Ohio is destined to be a popular and 
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Early Ohio. 


profitable market grape, displacing the ‘‘Hart- 
ford,’’ ‘‘ Champion,’’ ‘‘ Janesville,’’ and even 
‘¢Moore’s Early.’’ 

Bunch large, compact, frequently shoul- 
dered; Uerries only medium in size and 
quality, yet handsome in appearance; color 
BLACK, covered with a heavy bloom, and of 
a spicy, pleasant flavor, better than most 
other very early sorts and adhering tena- 
ciously to the stem, a merit highly appreciated 
and sorely missed in some varieties for 
market. It is free from mildew and so far 
seems not very subject to rot. Roots abund- 
ant and fibrous, of firm liber; wood harder 
than Concord, with a small pith. 

The Early Ohio has also been tested for 
wine, and farins Bros., who are among the 
best vintners of Ohio, consider it a promising 
red wine grape in every respect; the must 
weighing 104°, with but 63 per mille acid. 

The New York Experimental Station, S. A. 
Beach, Hort., reports 1895: Among more 
than one hundred and forty kinds fruited 
here this season, the Early Ohio was one of 
the first to ripen its fruit, being a few days 
earlier than Moore’s Early.—He calls it a 
PURPLE grape. 


Early Victor. (Zubr. ) A seedling from 
Delaware crossed on some vigorous grape of 
the Labrusca class, originated with John Burr,* 
of Leavenworth, Kan., about 1870. Vine very 


*The originator of the Early Victor, the late Jolin 
Burr, who had been very successful in Ohio, some fifty 
years ago (about 1845) in raising some fine new Straw- 
berries, tried later when he removed to lXansas, to do 
the same also with the grape. He planted in his lot at 
Leavenworth, the Catawba, Bland, Isabella, Hartford. 
Delaware, Concord, Salem and Goethe. No others were 
alowed near his place to poNenize his grapes. He 
believed in natural fertilization. Ife held that nature 
selects under the environments the pollen most con- 
genial to perpetuate its species and never makes a 
mistake. Manconjectures what he wants and attempts 
mostly in vain, to make nature yield toit. Proceeding 
on this principle, John Burr planted the best varieties, 
possessing some of the qualities he most desired, in 
close proximity to each other, so cach variety could be 
fertilized by those most congenial. From these the best 
bunches were selected and the seed planted. Burr 
commenced first with the Concord, but ufterwards, 
believing that it was not susceptible to much improve- 
ment, he discarded and destroyed all vines produced 
from its seeds, as well as his seedilngs of Isabella, 
llartford and others of marked Labrusca type and 
native flavor, (except Osage). He then seleeted Dela- 
ware, and his first to fruit from it was Early Victor. 
This was the first and only grape he ever disseminated; 
his Jewel grape he sold to Stayman and Black, and they 
propagated and disseminated it in 1887. With the first 
two and with Zdeal and Standard he noted from what 
variety they originated; later nor he nor Dr. Stayman 
deemed this essential. (This explains the statement 
*‘from mixed seed” in the descriptions of those varie- 
ties). As they are all good und those from seed of their 
seedlings better than the first,—as Eclipse, Ideal, Pri- 
mate, Omega, Paragon of Mr. Burr and White Beauty, 
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hardy, healthy, vigorous, and productive; wood 
dark gray, rather long-jointed ; foliage thick, me- 
dium, dark green, deeply lobed, partaking some- 
what of the character of the Delaware and Hart- 
ford not as pubescent as the latter. The original 
vine has not beeu injured by the severe cold and 
sudden changes of our climate, and has shown no 
mildew, vot or other disease for several years, but 
was later found more or less subject to rot. 

“Bunch medium, compact, often shouldered, 
sometimes double shonidered: berry medium, 
round, BLACK with a heavy blue bloom; adheres 
to the peduncle until it shrivels; flesh slightly 
pulpy, juicy, sprightly, and vinous; agreeably 
sweet, without foxiness, Ripening season about 
10 days in advance of Concord, nearly with Hart- 
ford and Moore’s Early: it colors abont 10 days 
before it is fully ripe; like the Jres it should be 
allowed to hang on its growing vines for about 10 
days after it colors.”’ 

Geo. W. Campbell said: +‘ I know of no black 
grape so well fitted to take the place of all the 
foxy abominations (Hartford, Ives, Champion, 
Janesville, Belvidere) which have been tolerated 
on account of their earliness. 1am glad to recog- 
nize in this variety a really good, very early black 
grape, with a vine evidently of the healthiest 
and hardiest type of the Labrusca class.” 

In growth and general habit. as well as in the 
size and general appearance of the clusters, it 
resembles the Hartford; but. unlike the Hartford, 
it is a grape of excellent quality, slight pulpiness, 
small seeds. free from foxiness, the berry does 
not fall from the cluster even when overripe, and 
it makes a very good claret wine. 

Early Wine. See Munson’s 
Seedlings. 


(Linc.-Rup.) 


White Imperial, Darvin, Ozark and Pawnee of Dr. 
Stayman,—the correctness of that principle seems 
proven. 

In view of the many valnable Varieties with which 
father Burr has enriched the American grape, a short 
biographical notice may be welcome: 

JOHN Burr, was born with the present century, Nov. 
1800, at Bridgeport, Connecticut; a better, more useful 
and a happier man than his celebrated namesake, 
Vice President, Aaron Burr. Tle married Eliza Hooker 
of Hartford, Coun,, and removed to Columbus, O.;suc- 
cessfully engaged in mereattile business, he at the 
same time earnestly devoted himself to fruit culture 
producing some fine new strawberries, “ Burr’s new 
Pine” and Burr’s new Seedling, are still among leading 
strawberries of Ohio. In 1858 he removed with his 
family to Leavenworth, Kans., where he indulged in 
his favorite pursuit. The fascination for producing 
new grapes grew on him; he devoted himself to it with 
energy, love and enthnsiusm, To this healthful pur- 
suit may be attributed the remarkable longevity and 
the vigor of body and mind he preserved up to his 
death. He was domestic in his habits, yet sociable in 
his manners, a genial, modest, lovable man of the old 
school. The passing years stole but little fire from his 
mind and though afflicted with rheumatism he enjoyed 
the fruit of his successful labors: at the age of 91 years 
he was still engaged in his unselfish work, hopefully 
asserting that his next new grape would surpass his 
other splendid Varieties. In Dee. 1892, being over 92 
years old he died and, according to his desire, was con- 
veyed by his children and grand children to the family 
lot in beautiful Green Lawn Cemetery at Columbus, 
O. His name is honored and will be gratefully remem- 
bered among all. 
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Eaton. DESCRIPTION 


Eaton. (Labr.) A Concord seedling, grown 
by the late Calvin Eaton, of Concord, Mass. 
Vine vigorous and _ productive, strong and 
healthy, like its parent, but not as hardy in win- 
ter; with large foliage, resembling the old Union 
Village. Bunch and berries large and showy, 
making it attractive as a market grape or for ex- 
hibition; but in some localities it is a poor 
grower, ripens very irregularly and is hardly 
worth growing. The Eaton is not as high flav- 
ored nor as sweet as Concord; color, BLACK with 
blue bloom; skin thick, with tender pulp when 
fully ripe, juicy and pleasant with less of the 
native odor; ripens somewhat later than Concord 
which it resembles in foliage; yet in appearance 
of bunch and berry more to Woore’s Early (q. v.), 
but sometimes with much laryer double shoul- 
dered bunches. 

Twenty years ugo we received from a neigh- 
boring grape grower a vine under the name of 
Mammoth Concord, which we have growing since 
then in our experimental vineyard. ‘This has 
now proven to be identical with the Eaton, or at 
least, if not the same grape and origin, it is so 
much alike in all characteristics, habits of growth, 
foliage, fruit, time of ripening and quality, that 
the two grapes cannot be distinguished. As our 
neighbor could tell us nothing about the origin 
of his grape, he claiming merely to have received 
it among a lot of Concords. we have never dissem- 
inated it nor offered it for sale. 

The Rural New Yorker says: The qnality of 
Eaton is, as we have often stated, not high, but 
the great berries are full of juice and a tender 
pulp. nearly free of foxiness, and release the 
seeds readily. Butfor the bees a crop of wonder- 
fully showy fruit would be gathered; but the 
berries are attacked by the bees. . . It must 
be remembered, however, that this was an excep- 
tional season (1893) when their grapes suffered 
more loss from the insect, or bird which first 
punctures the berries, than ever before, so that 
scarcely a perfect bunch of red or black grapes 
has been gathered that season; white grapes are 
rarely attacked as black ones are. 


Eclipse. (Labr. > ?) A peculiar grape, some- 
what like Rogers’ Goethe, yet quite distinct and 
superior in quality (7!) in the opinion of some 
connoiseurs, who tasted it. It originated from 
mixed seed, raised by the late John Burr, of 
Leavenworth, Kan. Jine, as all his seedlings 
which he produced and selected, very vigorous, 
hardy and productive. The original Vine never 
rotted nor mildewed and none were propagated 
and disseminated as far as we know. Bunch 
large double shouldered, not very compact; berry 
very large, WHITE With a distinct black spot; 
flesh tender, juicy sprightly, vinous sweet, of Lest 
quality, similar to a European grape. 

Mr. Van Trump, reporting for the St. Louis 
Journal of Agriculture, wrote: ‘‘The Iclipse is 
as much superior to Goethe as the Concord is to 
the Fox grape: it is a beautiful transparent 
white. . . . It is impossible to form an idea 
of the exquisite quality of this grape till yon have 
tasted it.” 


Eden. 


Edmeston. (Zabr.) One of the hundreds of Concord 
seedlings. This one originated in Adrian, Mich., by D. 
G. Edmeston, in 1890. 


See Scuppernong Seedling (illustrated). 
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Edward. (Labr.) raised by Theophile Huber of 
iHinois City. Vine vigorous; bunch large, compact, 
shouldered; berries size of Concord, color golden YEL- 
LOW with shining skin; pulp tender, sweet. 


Elaine. (lybr.-Labr. < Vin.) Raised by C. 
Engle, of Paw Paw, Mich., from seed of Rogers’ 
Salem. Vine a very strong grower, hardy and 
healthy. Bunch long, loose, berry large, MA- 
ROON, or the color of a fully ripe Catawba, ripens 
early. This is one of the best grapes, but un- 
fortunately it is a shy bearer. 


El Dorado. (Lalr.-Hybr.) Another of Rick- 
etts’ seedlings, produced by crossing Concord 
with Allen’s hybrid. Vine partakes strongly of 
the parent Concord in every particular, while in 
fruit the bunch is larger. A handsome WHITE 
grape, but does not always set fruit perfectly. 
Berry large, round, clear golden yellow witha 
thin white bloom and few seeds. It is a full sister 
to the Lady Washington (see portrait of Lady 
Washington) between which there exists a strong 
resemblance; ripens very early, and is perhaps 
the highest flavored grape in existence—possess - 
ing a delicate though decided aroma, resembling 
pineapples; foliage and habit of growth good. 
Like most of Ricketts’ varieties, it is not doing 
well with us in the west, and we can recommend 
it only as a garden variety to the amateur. 


Elizabeth. (Labdr.) Originated on the farm of Joseph 
Hart, uear Rochester, N. Y., and described in the Rural 
New Yorker: Bunches large, compact: berries large, 
roundish-oval, greeuish WHITE with a purple tinge in 
the sun; flesh rather pulpy and acid. 


Elsinburgh. (-#st.) Syn., ELSINBORO. SMART'S 
ELSINBOROUGH. Supposed to have originated in 
Elsinburgh, Salem County, N. J. An amateur 
grape of fine quality; ripens early. Bunches 
medium to large, rather loose, shouldered: 
berries small, round; skin thick, BLACK, covered 
With a thin bloom; flesh without pulp, sweet. 
vinous. Leaves deeply tive-lobed, dark green, 
smooth; wood long-jointed and slender, resem- 
bles Eumelan, (q. v.) Subject to mildew. 


Elvicand, (Cand.<) A combination of three 
pure Ain. species of grapes; a cross of Elvira, 
(Rip. Labr.) aud Candicans, the Mustang grape 
of Tex. Originated by T. V. Munson, Denison, 
Texas. Vine vigorous and productive; foliage 
good; late in leafing out and nowering; flowers 
perfect; bears medium handsome clusters of 
beautiful dark rep berries covered with lilac 
bloom. Skin thin with slight astringency; pulp 
separates readily from the few small seeds and is 
tender, juicy sweet and sprightly with excellent 
flavor. Ripens about same time as Concord, or 
but very little later. The reliable Horticulturist 
of the N. Y. Experiment Station, 8. A. Beach, 
who tested it recommends this in 1892 and again 
1893 as a promising acquisition for more extended 
trial.—‘‘I find ‘Elvicand’ one of the hardiest of 
Munson’s.”’ It is the pioneer of a distinct new 
family of grapes. 


1240 Elvira. 
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Elvira. (2ip.-L1ybr.) A seedling of Taylor, 
raised by Jacob Rommel, of Morrison, Mo., 
first introduced and disseminated by us in 
1874-74, without any restrictions, is now one 
of the leading white-wine grapes. The accom- 
panying illustration was made for this Cata- 
logue from a photograph of a medium cluster. 
Bunches small to medium, shouldered, very 
compact, in fact too compact ; berry medium, 
considerably larger than ‘Taylor. its parent; 
round, pale GreEN with white bloom, some- 
times tinged with red streaks when fully ripe; 
skin very thin, almost transparent; it sets so 
very closely and the skin is so thin as to 
cause some of the berries to erack; pulp 


sweet, very tender and juicy, fine flavor. 
Ripens about ten days later than Concord. 
Vine a most vigorous, stocky grower, emi- 
nently productive, often bearing four to six 
consecutive bunches from one eye; exceed- 
ingly healthy and hardy, having stood our 
hardest winters without protection. No rot 
to speak of, so that it furnishes the bulk for 
the prodnetion of our white Wines; foliage 
free from mildew in most unfavorable seasons. 
Roots like those of Clinton and ‘Taylor. 
Canes stout and long with well-developed 
laterals. Wood harder than the Taylor, with 
a medium pith. Foliage large and strong, 
somewhat rusty and woolly on the lower side. 


Emma. DESCRIPTION 


Since it has been established that the Tay- 
lor is itself a cross between Riparia and La- 
brusca, the characteristics of the Elvira are 
explained by its parentage. (Sec page 18.) 

The Elvira makes a very palatable white 
wine, that improves with years, and is adini- 
rably adapted for blending with other grape 
juice of higher flavor, and is extensively 
grown for this purpose, but is untit for mar- 
keting on account of its thin, casily-bursting 
skin. ‘This disposition to crack and a ten- 
dency to over-bear, made its originator try 
to produce some still better grape. without 
these faults; and he may have succeeded in 
iis ** htia.’’ q. v. 


Enrmma. (Labr.) Originated by Theophile lluber, 
Jr., Whinots City, Hl., trom unknown purentuge. <A 
singularly sweet grape; when fully ripe of shining yEL- 
LOW color. Brinch medium size, compact: Berry one 
third lurger than Delaware: pulp very tender without 
core. Tested by Prof. J. L. Budd, of the lowa Agr. 
College and described by himin the lowa State Register, 
Sept. 30th, 1857. 


Empire State. (Labr. x Rip.) A remarkable 


white grape; originated by James H. RiCKETTs © 


fron) seed of the Hartford fertilizing with the 
Clinton. We have seen and admired beth its 
beauty and excellence of quality at the Am. 
Pomol. Society’s Exhibition at Boston, in 1881. 
Whe late Geo. A. Stone, of Rochester, N. Y., a 
nurseryman of enterprise and intelligence, bought 
the entire stock of this grape, for the highest 
price ever paid, perhaps, for a new grape, viz. 
54,000.00, from the originator, who gave the fol- 
lowing description of it: 

*The Empire State is a seedling of the Hart- 
ford, fertilized with the Clinton; fruited for the 
tirst time in 1879. Its crop of 1880 was 48 bunches 
of most magnificent fruit. Grafts inserted in 
two-year old vines in 1880 produced in 1881 from 
20 to 30 bunches per vine, ripening with the Hart- 
ford and Moore’s Early. Nearly all of the 
bunches shouldered, and the finest shade of white 
ever seen in fruit. A good grower and fruiter in 
every respect. 

Bunches large, from 6 to 10 inches long, shoul- 
dered; berry medium to large, roundish-oval; 
color WHITE with a very light tinge of yellow, 
covered with a thick white bloom; leaf thick, 
smooth underside; flesh tender, juicy, rich, sweet 
and sprightly, with a slight trace of native aroma, 
continuing a long time in use; vine very hardy. 
Its great productiveness, beautiful color, tine 
quality, extreme hardiness, vigor and healthful- 
ness of vine and foliage, size and compactness of 
cluster. and good shipping qualities, make it the 
best grape, all things considered, that I have yet 
produced.” 


Geo. W. Campbell, of Ohio, says —and we fully 
coincide with him—: It has not fultilled the 
expectations which were entertained upon its 
introduction, for, although the vine is generally 
healthy and tolerably hardy, and the fruit, when 
well-grown, handsome in appearanee and ex- 
cellent in quality—it seems to tack the vigor and 
root-power necessary to carry and mature a 
profitable crop to perfection; and has disap- 
pointed the expectation of inany who have not 
been able to grow it successfully and pronounce 
it a failure. 
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The late A. J. Caywood predicted at the Am. 
Pomol. Society Session 1887: 

‘“T fear we shall be disappointed with it. With 
a full crop the clusters are smull.”’ 


Geo. W. Endicott. an experienced horticulturist, 
says: I am satisfied that there is a mistake in its 
parentage; there is no doubt in my mind that it 
isa Hybrid of Clinton and some white European 
grape. 


Folia. 
page 107. 


(Labr.) See White Concord Seedlings, 


Essex. (Labr.-llybr.) Rogers’ No. 41. Vine 
vigorous, healthy, and prolific if planted near 
some other Varieties, that blussom at the same 
time, to be fertilized. Bunch of medium size, 
compact, shouldered; berry REDDISIT BLACK With 
blue bloom, round? somewhat flattened. in this 
respect resembling its native parent; flesh tender 
and sweet, with a high aromatic flavor. Ripens 
early, with Concord. 


Esther. (alr. x) Originated by E. W. Bull, 
the well known originator of the Concord, and 
supposed to be a cross of this variety and Vin- 
ifera. Vine a fairly good grower, healthy and 
quite productive; bunch and berries large, WHITE, 
flesh dissolving; although solid in texture, juicy 
and sprightly vinous; quality best; ripens early. 
It is of the Pocklington type, but superior in 
quality; it has been growing for several years 
at the Rural New Yorker’s grounds and is pro- 
nounced ‘“excellent’’—though not as tender 
pulp noras purein flavoras Diamond. Lerckmans, 
Augusta, Ga., says: We have found this variety 
(Esther) after three years’ fruiting a most promis- 
ing one; quite productive and a fairly good 
grower. (He classes it as a Vinifera cross.) 


Etawa. (Labr.) Syn., Woodruff’s No. 1. An 
accidental seedling. raised by the late W. W. 
Woodruff, of Griffin, Georgia. Vine most vigor- 
ous, foliage luxuriant; bunch very large, also 
the berry; color BLVE, pulp dissolving, vinous, 
quality best; a very showy fruit, keeping sound 
on the vine for two months. (Conimittee on 
native fruits, Am. Pomol. Socty., 1883.) 


Etta. (Rip.) Understood to be a descendant 
from Taylor in the third generation, a daughter 
of Elvira, raised by Jacob Rommel (first ex- 
hibited in 1879 as Elvira Seedling No. 3); resem- 
bles Elvira, with tirmer skin, not disposed to 
erack, and is of very good quality. It ripens 
later. The vine is of very vigorous growth with 
strong, healthy foliage, hardy, and productive. 
This grape was awarded the premium *‘for the 
best bearing Cane of New Seedlings for Wvne, 
quality and productiveness to rule,’’ at the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Horticultural Society meeting in 
St. Louis. Dr. L. C. Chisholin, Spring Hill, 
Tenn., to whom we sent the Etta for trial in his 
locality, reports very favorably, saying: -*‘It isa 
very reliable late grape for this section—I like 
the Etta.” 

We consider this grape an improvement over 
Elvira, but not as free from rot as her parent. 
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Eugenia, (Labr.) See Miner’s Seed- 
lings. 

Eumelan. (-#st.) (‘‘Good BLACK ™ 
grape.) This variety was found as a 


chance seedling at Fishkill, N. Y., where 
it has been in cultivation (in the garden 
of Messrs. Thorne) for many years, 
yielding abundant crops of grapes, re- 
markable both for goodness and earli- 
ness. The original vines were purchased 
by Dr. C. W. Grant, Iona Island, in 1866. 
We give the description from the cir- 
eular of Dr. Grant, leaving out, however, 
all exeessive praise, which, in our 
opinion, has damaged his sugcess more 
than all his opponents. Banches of good 
size, elegant form, and proper degree of 
compactness; Lerries large medium size, 
round, BLACK With fine bloom, adhering 
firmly to the bunch long after ripening ; 
flesh tender, melting, all going to wine- 
like juice under slight pressure of the 
tongue; ripening very early, with the 
Hartford, and evenly to the center. Fla- 
vor very pure and refined, very sugary, 
rich and vinous, with a large degree of 
that refreshing quality that belongs 
distinctively to the best foreign wine 
grapes. Jovts abundant, thick, spread- 
ing. and of medium toughness; liber 
thick but firm. 

Vine a strong, slow, grower, produc- 
ing remarkably short-jointed wood, with 
numerous and strong laterals; buds large 
and prominent; wood hard with a small 
pith; leaves large, thick, dark colored, firm in 
texture (it strikingly resembles Elsinburg), and, 
though subject to mildew in unfavorable sea- 
sons, it is a very fine early grape. 

The American Horticultural Annual for 1869 
suid of the Eumelan: ‘This variety has been 
tested in several Jocalities. It bas proved with 
us, nenr New York, remarkably healthy in fo- 
liage, and has taken several premiums as the best 
BLACK grape at several exhibitions.’” Then again 
reports came from many localities, that it had 
failed to ineet public expectations. In our vine- 
yards at Bushberg, it has proved, in favorable 
seasons, all that was claimed for it, but after 
several] years the Eumelan suffered severely from 
niildew, and since then they have not fully re- 
cuperated. 

Experiments show also that the Eumelan is 
practically unable to set fruit of itself, needing 
fertilization by other vines. 

The Eumelan makes a superior red wine, must 
93 to 100 , with only 4 per mille acid. 

We give a figure of a bunch and leaf reduced in 
size, and a single berry of full natural size. 


Eureka, (Lubr.) A seedling of Isabella, origi- 
nated by S. Folsom, of Attica, Wyoming Co., 
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New York, similar to its parent in appearance, but 
claimed to be earlier, hardier and healthier, also 
of better tlavor, and to keep better than Isabella. 
Folsom has sinee raised eight seedlings of the 
Eureka, which are said to be remarkable for earli- 
ness, fewness of seeds, and other good qualities. 
Unknown in the West. 


Eva. (Labr.) See White Concord Seedlings, 
page 107. 


Eyaline. (Labr.<) Raised by the late John 
Burr, from seed of his seedling ‘‘Ideal,” a grand- 
child of the Delaware, as it were; not a vigorous 
grower, yet quite hardy and productive; free from 
rot and so far not showing any mildew; bunch 
medinm, compact; berry inedium, WITITE, very 
tender, without pulp; juicy, sweet and sprightly, 
pure as a fine European grape; ripe before Con- 
cord. 


Exeelsior, (Labr.-/fybr.) A seedling of the 
Iona fertilized with the pollen of Vinifera, origi- 
nated by Jas. Il. Ricketts; tirst offered in autumn 
of 1882, The vine is moderately vigorous, short- 
jointed; leaves medium, moderately thick, lobed, 
coarsely serrated; Uunchk large to very large, 
shouldered, often double shouldered, moderately 
compact; verry medium to large, roundish inclin- 
ing to oval, skin pale red, sweet, slightly vinous 
with a rich aromatic muscat flavor; the berries 


Exquisite. 


adhere well to the peduncle, and continue a long 
time in nse. Ripens a little before the Catawba. 

Ricketts says that this is the finest grape in his 
collection; that it withstood severe winter frost 
without any protection, but gives better results if 
protected. It is inclined to overbear, so much so, 
that every other eye of the fruiting-cane should 
be rnbbed out; to produce bunches of the highest 
quality and beauty, the fruit should be thinned 
to one bunch toa shoot. As all of Ricketts fine 
hybrids it ts suitable only for careful amateur 
culture, in favorable localities. 


Exqnisite. (st. ) Originated by Dr. J. 
Stayman, of Leavenworth, Kansas, from seed of 
Delaware (see note on production of new Seed- 
lings by him under Description of Delaware, 
page 114.) Vine not very vigorous, but prodne- 
tive and free from rot. Bunch medium, compact; 
berry small BLACK, very tender, juicy, rich vinous 
sweet; quality best, ripens about with Delaware 
and is a delicious little grape; for amateurs only. 


Faith. (2ip.<) One of Jacob Rommel's Tay- 
lor Seedlings. Vine a vigorous, healthy grower, 
sufficiently productive, of long-shouldered me- 
dium size bunches; berries small to medium, 
WHITE or PALE AMBER colored; juicy, sweet and 
pure flavored. Ripens early, with or before the 
Hartford. An excellent grape, not sufiiciently 
appreciated. 


Fancher, (Ladr.) See Catawba. 


Farrell. (Lal. x) Origin obsenre; said to 
have been found in Dr. Farrell’s garden, as a 
chance seedling. lt was named by Dr. J. Stay- 
man and disseminated by him, the vine being 
very vigorous, healthy, hardy and prolific; and 
so far free from rot and mildew. The lunch is 
very large, long, shouldered. rather compact; the 
berries above medium, WI1LITE, very tender, juicy, 
sprightly, vinous, sweet; quality excellent, ripe 
about with Concord, 


Far West. (#st.) The Nestor of Western 
grape culture, the late Frederick Muench (died 
in 1881), received form time to time grafts, for 
testing, of Mr. Hermann Jaeger (Neosho, Mo.). 
who made it his task to explore the forests of 
south-west Missouri for wild vines. Among these 
was a feeble graft which frnited after several 
years, and astonished him by the delicacy of the 
aroma of the wine made from same, so much so 
that he honored it by the name ‘‘Far West,” his 
dwn literary nom de plume. 

Muench described it as follows: ‘‘¥tne of 
vigorous growth, with unusually large, healthy 
foliage, perfectly hardy, resisting (In my ex- 
perimental vineyard) all diseases in the most 
unfavorable seasons. Bunches shouldered and of 
good size. Berries somewhat larger than Nor- 
ton’s; skin very tough, BLACK with fine blue 
bloom. The pulp of its berries is soft, meaty, 
melting; is of dark rich color, with few seeds. 
sweet and spicy; making a wine so mild, and yet 
at the same time fiery and aromatic, as to surpass 
(to my taste) other known wines. Reqnires a 
long season, blooming and ripening its fruit very 
late, contemporaneonsly with Norton’s. Its prop- 
agation from cuttings seems almost impossible 
except by layering; layers not separated from 
the mother-vine until after the second summer.”’ 


Fena. (Labr. X) Produced by Ludwig Hencke, Col- 
linsville, Pls. A seedling of Jewel (John Burv’s) similar 
to that excellent variety, but vine a more vigorous 
grower and fruit larger in buneh and berry than its 
parent, yet only medium in size, BLACK, quality fine. 
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Fern or Fern Munson, (Line.-Hylr.) A Hybrid 
of the Texas Post-Oak grape and the Triumph, 
produced by T. V. Munson of Texas. Vine vig- 
orous, late in leafing out, flowering and ripening 
of fruit; flowers perfect, cluster and berry large; 
berry persistent, color DARK PURPLE — almost 
black: skin thin, tough; pnip tender, juicy and 
sprightly, of fine quality; ripens long after Con- 
cords are gone, when the market is bare of other 
grapes; considered very valuable. 


Flora. (Labr.) Ovigin Philadelplia, Pa. Bunch small, 
compact; berry small, roundish, oval, PURPLISH-RED. 
Flesh somewhat pulpy, acid at centre, juicy, vinous. 
Ripens about with isabella. Vine hardy and produe- 
tive.—Downing. 


Florenee. (ist. X) Probably a cross between Un- 
ion Village m. and Eumelan f., originated by Marine. 
A very handsome showy Pate: of good quality; bunck 
large, with some of the Isabella character. Discarded. 


Florence. (Labr. X) Another duplicated name! A 


seedling of Niagara, produced by the late A. J. Cay- 
wood, of Marlborough, N. Y., by crossing the former 
with Duchess. We have been unable to get a descrip- 
tion or criticism of this variety. It is, of course, a 
WHITE grape, and, though alinost unknown, may be an 
improvement even on his “ Duchess.”” The enthusiastie 
originator died in 1889, and, owing tosome unfortunate 
circumstances, his once celebrated establishinent was 
discontinued. 


Florence. (Labr.?) And this is a third by that name, 
@ BLACK grape, earlier than all; ripening at Ottawa, Can- 
ada, before the.Chaapion even. John Craig, the eminent 
horticulturist of that experiment station, describes it 
as follows: Vine a short jointed, slow grower: leaves 
small, very pubescent; bunch and berry medium to 
small. Quality only medium; the fruit is very perish- 
able, shrivelling on the vine soon after maturing. Asa 
grape for garden culture in the colder sections it is 
valuable. Not a market grape in any respect. 


Flower of Missouri. A Delaware seedling, grown 
by Wm. Poeschel, Werman, Mo. Not disseminated, and 
prove, never will be. {ft possesses both the excel- 
ence and the defects of “Walter.” 


Flowers. (J. Rotund.) Syn., BLACK Musca- 
DINE. A variety of the Scuppernong type. Ber- 
ries large, growing in clusters of 10 to 15; BLACK, 
sweet. Ripens very late; hangs upon the vine 
until frost. Said to make a rich, red, and de- 
licions wine. Never fails to produce a crop, and 
perfectly free from and kind of disease. It is 
much esteemed (in Georgia, Alabama, and South 
Carolina) on account of its lateness, as it does 
not come in until the Scuppernong is gone. 

Berckmans, of Georgia, says it is not quite as 
good as the Scuppernong and of about the same 
size. 


Francis B. Hayes. (Labr.) See Hayes. 


Framingham. Perhaps not identical with, bnt only 
a reproduction of, the Hartford—at least so closely re- 
semnbling it that it should not have been introduced as 
another variety. 

Franklin. (Rip.) Vine has much the habit and 
srowth of Clinton; not as good a bearer. Bunch small, 
not very conipact; berry small, BLACK, juicy, quite acid, 
austere; unWworthy.—Downing. 

Gaertner. (Labr.-Hybr.) Rogers’ No. Ay- 
brid between White Chasselas and a wild Labrus- 
ca. The late Marssall P. Wilder described it as 
follows: Bunch good size; Lerry medi to large; 
color LIGHT BROWN or RED; skin thin; flavor 
pleasant und aromatic: season rather early; vine 
healthy and productive. One of the best and 
most valuable of Rogers’ Hybrids. It has been 
somewhat neglected, but receives now deserved 
attention, being an excellent grape, almost trans- 
parent, and the most showy, perhaps, in our col- 
lection among the red varieties. Resembles Mas- 


| sasoit, but of finer quality. 
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Gallup's Secdling. 
Adams’ Basin, N Y., 
which it is said to resemble in appearance. 
nor tested in the West. 

Ciarber. (Labr.) A seedling raised by the late 
J. B. Garber. of Columbia, Pa. ., Who also orig- 
inated the Mary Ann and North Carolina. Supe- 
rior to these. Punch below medium, berries fall 
medium, very compact; BLACK, with very dark 
jnice, makes a very good wine, and is of fair qual- 
itv for the table. Vine hardy, 2 vigorous grower 
and immensely productive. Ripens umong the 
very earliest. It resembles the Worden so much 
that some grape growers cannot see any differ- 
ence between them, but Judge Miller says it is not 
quite similar and that the Garber is two weeks 
earlier. 


(Labr.-Hybr.) Originated at 
from a seedling of Rogers’ Salem, 
Not kuow1 


Gazelle. One of Ricketts’ Hybrids, produced many 
Cs ago but neglected, and remaining unknown until 

Sam. Miller, to whom he gave a plant or graft of this 
his almost forgotten child, tested it and says it is SPLEN- 
Dip. Bunch large: berry about the size of Ilerbemont; 
volor nearly WHITE, almost translucent; sweet and deli- 
«ious. Its growth pleased us very much. See Ricketts’ 
tly brids. 


Geneva. (Labr.-Hybr.) Originated by Jacob 
Moore, of Attica, N. Y., it is the result of two 
crosses, the first in the year 1865, being from seed 
of the Black Fox (Labr.) fertilized by the Muscat 
of Alexandria. The second cross. planted in the 
Tyg of Is74, at Brighton, Monroe eounty, N.Y., 


vas raised from one of the best hybrid seedlings 


a large red grape —fertilized by Iona; the one 
named Geneva being one of the best of that pro- 
geny. he Vine is a strong grower, hardy and 
free from mildew thus far, has ‘Jar ge leaves, pecu- 
liar for curving downw ard at the edges: in ‘hardi- 
ness of the bud it ranks with the Pocklington. 
Vhe lunch varies greatly in size, being sometimes 
very long, usually medium, cylindrical or slightly 
shouldered, loose. Berries large and obovate, the 
lower portion of it being larger than the stem 
portion; color LIGHT YELLOW when fully ripe, 
translucent, with from one to three seeds, which 
inay be distinctly seen if raised in bags; it has a 
peculiarly lustruous surface with little bloom, 
eharacteristics which, once noted, enable anyone 
to identify the Geneva from other white grapes. 
its flesh is juicy, dissolving, vinous, sprightly 
und agreeable. It is not of highly refined char- 
acters, but has the remarkable good quality of 
improving in tlavor by keeping if picked before 
over-ripe, and is especially valuable as an excel- 
lent keeper and shipper, the berries clinging 
firmly to the stem. Ripens about a week after 
the Concord. 

Josiah (loopes, of Pennsylvania, a trustworthy 
authority, places the Geneva as among our best 
native grapes, and says that on his ‘rounds it 
perfected last season (1892) the largest crop of 
any variety in his collection. At the New York 
Experiment Station, at Geneva, N. Y., it did not 
reach expectations in quality. 


Giaut Leaf. (?st.) 


Gilt Edge. (2st. Labr.) Originated by Dr. Chisholm, 
at Spring Hill, Tenn. A Delaware Seedling. Vine 
thrifty in growth and foliage, but rather a shy. bearer. 
Fruit much like its parent in slze of bunch and berry, 
but quite different otherwise, being CREAM colored: 
quality tine, of a delicate flavor, quite peculiar, slightly 
subacid. 


Glenfleld. (Labr.) A chance seedling from 
the grounds of Geo. J. Magee, of Watkins, N. Y. 
Buneh large, shouldered, compact. attractive; 
berry large, nearly round, of a peenliar GRAYISN 
color covered with whitish bloom: pulp very 


see Riesenblatt. 
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tender, juicy, sweet, with un agreeable flavor. 
neither foxy nor astringent. <As a table grape it 
has many good qualities, worthy of a place in the 
amateur collection. 


Goethe. (Labr.-Iybr.) Or Rogers’ No. 1. 
This very valuable variety is. perhaps, more 
unique and shows in its fruit more of the 
character of the European species than any 
of Rogers’ other sorts. and yet its vine is one 
of the hardiest, healthiest, and most produc- 
tive. Late in ripening for northern localities, 
it does not always mature there; but here 
with us it produces and perfectly ripens a 
large crop of beautiful clusters and berries, 
free from imperfections of any kind, provided 
it has a good rich soil, and has not been per- 
mitted to overbear, which would ruin its 
health and productiveness for years to come, 
if not forever. A sandy soil seems also fay- 
orable for its continned health, as the roots 
of the Goethe, though thick—generally of a 
scraggy and warty exterior are feeble, and 
in clayey soil may, perhaps, become a prey 
to the phylloxera. The vine is a most vigor- 
ous grower, making stout and long canes, 
with well- -developed laterals. Wood rather 
soft, with a moderate pith. 

At the Fall meeting of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Grape-Growers’ Association, Sept. 9, 
1868, we exhibited for the first time a few 
branches of the vine, each with several per- 
fect clusters, which were much admired, and 
would probably have astonished the origina- 
tor, could he have seen them. ‘The smallest 
of them, being of a good average size, we 
had photographed, and an exact copy of it 
expressly engraved for this Catalogue. ‘The 
bunches are medium to large, not quite com- 
pact, occasionally shouldered: berries very 
large, oblong, of a YELLOWISH-GREEN, some- 


times blotched, with a raLzn Rep toward the 


sun and entirely rep when fully ripe; skin 
thin, translucent; flesh tender and melting 
throughout ; few seeds; sweet, vinous, and 
juicy, “with a peculiar, delicious aroma. Spe- 
cilie gravity of must 78°; altogether a Most’ 
DESIRABLE grape for the Middle Atlantic 
States, the Ohio and Lower Missouri Valleys. 
both for the table and for wine, but even in 
South Florida, in the experimental garden at 
Waldo, on the beautiful shores of Lake Santa 
Fé, some Goethe were admired larger in size 
and more compact than were ever seen on the 
mother vine; but there also fine specimens of 
Chasselas and Black Hamburg are grown in 
open air grafted on uEstivalis 

Gold Coin. (Ck'st. ><) Produced by T. V. Mun- 
son in 1883 by pollinating Norton with Martha. 


Vine vigorous. nee in leating, shedding leaves and 


tlowering, very hardy and productive, flowers per- 
feet; clusters medium, berry medium to large. 
persistent, rieh GOLDEN YELLOW when fully ripe. 
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rarely touched by rot; skin thin but tough, pulp 
not tender, yet juicy of agreeable’ flavor, becom- 
ing very sweet when fully ripe. A showy market 
grape and will make a very good white wine. 


Golden Berry. (Labr.-//ybr.) A white seedling of the 
Hartford and Gen. Marmora, originated by Dr. Culbert, 
Newburg, N. Y.; hardy und a free bearer. Exhibited 
1877. 

Golden Clinton. (Rip.) Syn. Kinc. A seedling from 
the Clinton closely resembling it, but with this differ- 
ence, that its berries are GREENISH-WHITE, und that it 
is far less productive. Cainpbell is pe techy correct in 
saying: “It does not sustain the character given by 
those who first introduced it. Bunches small, scanty, 
and irregular; berries sinall and of inferior quality.” 


Golden Concord. (ZLabr.) See Concord White 


Seedlings, page 107. 


Golden Drop. (Lubr.-Hybr.) An early white 
grape, raised by Pringle in 1869, from the Adiron- 
dac, fertilized by the Delaware. In size of bunch 
and berry it re- 
sembles Dela- 
ware. Color 
YELLOW)1SH- 
WHITE, with a 
tinge of red 
when in the 
sun; bunch cyl- 
indrical, seldom 
shouldered, 
small, close; 
berry smallish, 
round; flesh 
tender, though 
slightly pulpy, 
Juleye very 
sweet and pure 
flavored, with- 
out the slight- 
est foxiness. 
The vine is a 
good grower, 
yearly loaded 
with fruit, 
leaves small, 
obscurely lob- 
ed, tomentose 
beneath, show- 
ing superior ca- 
pacity to resist 
mildew and 
thrips. 

This purely 
native and har- 
dy variety is 
admired by 
some for its del- 
icate flavor. Its 
surpassing e:r- 

7 liness makes it 
GOLDEN DROP. (Actual Size.) valuable for 
planting in our 
northern districts where none of the varicties in 
cultivation are sure to ripen thoroughly every 
year.— Bliss & Son. 


—, _ 


Golden Gem. (est -Hyhr.) A seedling of the 
Delaware and Iona, a superb table grape, of 
GOLDEN color, produced by J. H. Ricketts; first 
exhibited at the Am. Pomologieal Society meet- 
ing in 188]. Vine moderately vigorous; wood 
short-jointed; leaf sinall to medinm, slightly ser- 
rated; bunch small and sometimes shouldered; 
berry small and of a rieh GOLDEN color; flesh 
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tender, juicy and rich, with a fine rose flavor; 
quality best. The fruit ripens very early, even 
before Hartford. and continues a long time in use 
without losing any of its good qualities. Wher- 
ever either of its parents, the Delaware or the 
Iona, can be successfully grown, this superior 
grape deserves special attention. 


Golden Pocklington. (Labr.) See Pocklington. 


Governor Ross. (Labr.-Hybr.) See Munson’s. 


Seedlings. 


Graham, (7) An accidental seedling, introduced by 
Wm. Graham, of Philadelphia; bunch of medium size, 
not compact; berry half an inch in diameter, round, 
PURPLE, thickly covered with a blue bloom, contains lit- 
tle or no pulp, and abounds in juice of agreeable flavor. 
A poor grower and bearer.—Downing. 


Green Castle. (Labr). See Marine’s Seedling. 


Green Mountain. (Labr.) This very early 
WHITE grape is a chance seedling, found grow- 
ing on one of the slopes of the Green Mount- 
ains, of Vermont, and was introduced by a Mr. 
Paul and propagated by Stephen Hoyt’s Sons, 
of New Canaan, Conn., who secured the entire 
franchise of this seedling and had the same 
registered, as their Trade-Murk (see figure). 
The ‘Winchell’ (q. v.) is claimed, however, 
and generally admitted to be identical; and 
under pomological rules this, being the earlier 
name, which is that of its discoverer in Ver- 
mont, is entitled to precedence. J %ne very 
vigorous and healthy, with large foliage; no 
mildew; productive, a profuse bearer, fruit 
of very good quality ; bunches of medium size, 
well shouldered ; berries of GREENISH-WHITE 
color, medium size, skin thin, pulp tender 
and sweet, with few and small seed; taste of 
excellent flavor, free from foxiness. Pecu- 
larly adapted to the northeast climate of our 
country. Prominent horticulturists and fruit 
erowers of New York, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and New Jersey express golden opin- 
ions of the ‘*Green Mountain,’’ and predict 
a great future for this really fine grape, being 
also one of the earliest to ripen of all our na- 
tive varieties. Ellwanger and Barry recom- 
mend it, ‘The Winchell Grape.’ saying: It 
has been tested for several years in our vine- 
yards and has proven satisfactory in all re- 
spects. It combines hardiness, fruitfulness, 
vigor, good size and excellent quality. Friend 
Munson considers his ‘‘Bell’’ equal not only 
but superior to the Green Mountain. 

The description of the Bell. one of T. V. 
Munson’s best grapes, has been accidently 
omitted in this Catalogue (p. 90.) It is a hy- 
brid of Elvira with Delaware, and will prove 
Hest in our Central States (Ohio, Ky., Tenn., 
Ind., Hils., Mo., Kan., and the S. C.8.), while: 
Green Mountain may be better adapted to: 
the North. Both deserve to be extensively 
planted, they are healthy and hardy, good 
and sure producers, ripening before Concord. 
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(ireen Ulster. (ZLabr.) Originated with John 
B. Moore, of Concord, Mass. It was first exhib- 
ited in 1879 before the Am. Pomological Society ; 
the report calls it a WHITE grape of excellent 
quality; it is a moderate grower and holds its 
foliage until frost. The vine is healthy and hardy, 
about as vigorous as Martha. Buneh and berry of 
medium size, excelient quality, ripens a week be- 
fore Concord; its foliage resembles Martha. It 
is most probably of same parentage. 


Grein’s Seedlings. (Rip.-IHyblr.) A lot of Tay- 
lor Seedlings raised by the late Nicholas Grein, 
near Hermann, Mo., and by him supposed to have 
been produced from seed of the European Ries- 
ling which he had sown, bnt which, as proven 
afterwards, was mixed with JTuylor seed; the 
Enropean Riesling did not come up at all, while 
from the Taylor (Rip. <) sprang Grein’s No. 1, 
named ‘+ Missouri Riesling.’’ (See descr.) 

No. 2—GREIN’S GOLDEN. Somewhat similar to 
his Missonri Riesling, but a stronger grower ; 
bunch medium, not very compact, handsomely 
shouldered: berries larger than most otber 
Taylor seedlings, of a deep YELLOW GOLDEN 
color, bronzy toward the sun; sweet, juicy. 
with little pulp. Ripens with Concord. A 
valuable grape for family use, table, and 
market. : 

No. 3—inuch resembles his Missouri Riesling in 
buneh and berry; said to contain more sngar 
and to make still better wine. 

No. 4—also resembling the former, and said to 
inake a very fine wine of a deep GOLDEN color 
and delightful flavor. 

No. 7. or Grein’s ertra early. Vine a vigorous 
grower. moderately productive; buneh and 
berry resembling Delaware in size and shape 
but not in color, which herein is a beautiful 
GREENISH-YELLOW, With a distinet star-like 
speck on each berry. Ripening about same 


time as Concord. 
Grove. (Labr. X) Originated by Thomas Grove, of 
Teenmseh, Neb. A seedling of Concord crossed with 
Clinton. Vine hardy and productive: buneh medium, 
sometimes shouldered; berries medium, WHITE, turn- 
ing amber in the sun; skin thin but very tough; pulp 
tender, sweet; ripeus afew days later than the Con- 
cord. 

Guinevra. (Hybi.-Labr.< Vin.) Originated by 
C. Engle, of Paw Paw, Mich.,a seedling of Salem. 
(Rogers 53.) Vine very vigorous, productive; 
bunch large, long, seldom shouldered, compact; 
often as solid to the feeling as an ear of corn; 
berry large, WHITE. ripens late, too late for Mich- 
igan, where it originated, unless the season hap- 
pens to be unusually long. Further south it 
would probably do better, and where tested is 
said to be of very good qnality. Not dissemi- 
nated. 


Magar. (.fst.-lybr.) See Alvey, p. 85. 


Halifax Seedling. (Labr-Ilybr.) See Wylie’s 
Seedlings. 

Hall. (7) We find a variety by that name at the ex- 
periment station of Michigan claiming to be originated 
inthat State; another of the same name grown by D. 
Hall, Urbane, Ohio. Both as yet unknown. 


Harmer. (Labr. X) A ross between V. Labr. and V. 
Riparian, found in Martford county, Conn., by D. Alder- 
ton, Marlboro, N.Y. A rampant grower with bright 
green leaves, slightly downy nnderneath, healthy and 
hardy: bunch below medium: moderately compact; 
berries mediuin; noack; hard pulp, of peculiar spicy 
taste, sweet, not very productive, late; said tomake a 
nice, good red wine. 


Marrell. (Labr.) A chance seedling orginated by 
Obed Harrell, of Chrisman, Hs. Vine vigorous and 


productive. Cluster medium, compact, berry medium, 


WHITE, very sweet. [Lilitzhy’s Our Native Grape. Not 
known to us. 
Marrison. (Labr..) A seedling of Coneord, produced 


by Isaac Staples, Dayton, Ohio. Vine as vigorous, 
hardy and thrifty as its parent, also leaf healthy und 
thick; bunch medium to large, moderately compzuct; 
berries medium, RED, quality good, flavor pure, no foxi- 
ness: ripens with the Concord. [Mitcky’s Our Natire 
Grape.) 


Hart or Hart Grape. 
Devereux. 


Hartford. (Labr.) Syn., HARTFORD PROLIFIC. 
The standard for earliness among grapes. Was 
raised from seed of Isabella by Steel, of Hartford, 
Conn., over forty years ago. It is well-known 
and generally planted as a very prolific early 
market variety; ripens abont ten days in advance 
of the Concord; but as soon as ripe it generally 
drops its frnit, and is of poor quality. The vine 
is very healthy and hardy, and produces immense 
crops. Bunches large, shouldered, rather compact; 
berries round, full medium, BLACK; flesh pulpy. 
juicy, with a perceptible foxy flavor: vouts very 
abundant, branching and fibrous, of average 
thickness and toughness, and tolerably tirm liber. 
Canes stout, with strong crooks at the joints, 
laterals well developed, and having considerable 
down on the young growth. Wood hard, with a 
small pith. As a market grape it is considered 
valuable by some, on account of its earliness and 
great productiveness, but even as such it is infe- 
rior to several others. 

FRAMINGHAM and SENECA are almost identical 
with HARTFORD; the PIONEER and YONKERS 
Honey DEw are similar to it, but considered bet- 
ter grapes. Let us discard the Hartford, which only 
destroys the appetite for grapes, and injures the 
sale and price of all sorts; while a really good very 
early market grape would increase the demand 
for all later varieties. And we have now by far 
better very early varieties. EARLIER than Hart- 
ford even. (See Early Obio, Moore’s Early, be- 
sides several others.) 


Harwood. (£st.) Syn., IMPROVED WARREN; obtained 
from Major Harwood, of Gonzules, Tex., similar to Her- 
bemont in every respect except size of berry, which is 
nearly double the size of that of Herbemont; it also 
varies in color, sometimes being no darker than Diana: 
ripeis four or five duys earlier than the Warren or Her- 
bemont. It originated in the garden of Colonel iar- 
wood, at Gonzales, Texas. This grape has short-jointed 
heavy canes, is not as rank a groweras Herbemont, and 
does not grow readily from cuttings. 


Waskell’s Seedlings. Of the very large number of 
hybrids produced by the tong-continued and expensive 
labors of George Haskell, of Ipswich, Mass., he has se- 
lected forty varieties, designated by numbers only, 
which he offered for sale in 1877; but ashe would not sell 
less than thirty vines to any one grape-grower or nur- 
seryman at a price which, though low, considering 
their cost to the originator, yet exceeds the ability of 
most grape-growers,—and as they are all hybrids be- 
tween the foreign (Black Hamburg, White Frontignan 
and White Chasselas) and native (Black-fox, Amber- 
fox and Pigeon), and had not been tested in other local- 
ities, very few of them have been distr. buted. 

Our proposition to take a few only, for trial, was de- 
clined, although Haskell says himself in his very inter- 
esting “Account of various Experiments for the Pro- 
duction of new and desirable Grapes,” that it cannot be 
desirable to propagate so many varieties in any locality. 
Thus the results of his long and meritorious labors will 
probably forever remain in obscurity; and while a pe- 
cuniary recompense was not, fortunately for Haskell, 
“by any means a matter of necessity’ with him, it is 
to be regretted that the results he obtained, which 
night have been a benefit to the publie and of value to 
this country, were thus lost. This from our Catalogue 
(3d edition, 1883), and now, after more than ten years, 
we never heard of Haskell’s grapes anywhere, except- 
ing one (the “Ruby” q. v.), although the fruit commit- 
tee of the Ameriean Pomological Society, and other 
authorities to whem Haskell sent some of these grapes 
for judgment, pronounced several of excelent quality. 


(.Fst.) See Lincoln and 
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Hattie or Hettie. There 
wre three or more grapes un- 
der this naine, under conflict- 
ing descriptions. One origi- 
nated with Mrs. N. R. Waskel, 
Monroe, Mieh.; described as 
w bright, clear RED, trans- 
lucent grape; an other, intro- 
duved by E. Y. Teas, of Rieh- 
mond, Ind., as a large, oval, 
BLACK grape—‘‘carlier, larger 
and better than Concord und 
Isabella;” still another, a 
chance seedling grown by J. A. ; 
Putnam, Fredonia, N. Y., said \ ; A) : 
10 be similar to Amenia (q. v.), ‘ Lai ‘ 
ripening with Moore’s Early; 
if so, it should be tried and 
push its way forward. And 
another of unknown origin. 
Bunch small; berry BLACK; 
fiesh somewhat pulpy; a poor 
grower and bearer, but ripens 
early. All remained so far Y 
unknown. 


Hatton. (Labr. x) A 
cross between Faith (Rom- 
mel’s) and Ives, produced 
by Rautenberg of Lincoln, 
Il]. A strong and healthy 
grower, hardy and very 
productive; resembling 
‘Faith’? in foliage, but 
** Telegraph” in appearance 
of the fruit; bunch medium, 
compact; berry medium, 
BLACK, vinous; ripens a lit- 
tle after Concord; a better 
keeper, seems less inclined 
to rot. A grape of promise 
and may prove valuable. 


Hayes. (Zabr.) Syn., FRAncis B. HAYEs. 
This is a very early white grape, raised from 
Concord seed by John B. Moore, of Concord, | 
Mass.; it is smaller than Martha, but better in 
quality; was awarded a first-class certificate of 
merit by the Mass. Hort. Society. Wine hardy 
anda vigorous grower, moderately prolific, free 
from mildew; wood short-jointed ; burch medium, 
moderately compact, partly: shouldered ; berry me- 
dium, globular, with a fine AMBER-YELLOW color; 
slightly whitish blossom, shin very firm; jlesh 
tender, jnicy, of a delicate texture and fine tlavor, 
free froin foxiness. Ripens from 7 to 8 days before 
Concord, yet holds its leaves after those of most 
other varieties are killed with frost. 

This WHITE grape attracted special notice for 
quality and earliness. ‘The originator introduced 
it with the following remarks: ‘‘It is our endeavor 
to place before the fruit growers of the country, 
a grape of quality, possessing certain desirable | 
and distinct characteristics which are rare excep- 
tions in grapes of this class. 'lhis grape is a pure 
native, possessing hardiness and vigor to a degree Herald. (Lalr.) Of unknown parentage, produced 
seldom attained by other white varieties, and | by the late G. A. Ensenberger of Bloomington, Ills. 
especially adapting it for cultivation in northern | (in 1888), Vine vigorous and productive, foliage good; 
and eastern sections.” bunch medium, compact; berry «wbove medium size. 

It should be planted in localities where the | OBtof Me cia A rape ao ene 
summer-heat is comparatively limited. little later. 


THE HAYES (or FRANCIS B. HAYES.) 
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(or Warren). 


THE HERBEMONT GRAPE. 


Herbemont. (22st.)  Syn., Warren, 
Hersemoyt’s Mapera, WARRENTON, NEIL 
Grape. Origin unknown; as early as 1798 
it was propagated from an old vine growing 
on the plantation of Judge Huger, Columbia, 
S.C. Nieholas Herbemont, an enterprising 
and enthusiastic enltivator of the grape, found 
it there, and from its vigorous growth and 
perfect acclimation at first correetly supposed 
it to be a native; he afterwards, in 1834, was 


informed that it had been received from 
France, and he believed this. But the same 
grape was also found growing wild (?) in 
Warren county, Ga., and is there known as 
the Warren grape. ‘The best authorities class 
it as a member of the Southern Asstivalis fam- 
ily —a native grape, truly ealled by Down- 
ing, ‘‘ Bags of Wine.’? One of the very best 
and most reliable grapes for both table and 
wine, especially adapted for hill-sides on 


Herbemont. 


limestone soil. It flourishes in Texas, Georgia, 
South Carolina, and Florida, but generally 
only on poor hill-land. Should not be planted 
further north than the Ohio and Lower Mis- 
souri Rivers, and even there should be covered 
in winter. For those who have gone to this 
trouble it has nearly always produced a splen- 
did crop, and has been so enormously pro- 
ductive that it richly repaid the little addi- 
tional labor, except where rot destroyed the 
crops: and it may be mentioned that the rot 
on the Herbemont and its family is different 
from the rot which attacks the Labrusca. In 
Southern Texas, where the Herbemont is a 
perfect success, grape culture is gradually 
but steadily extending, so that, at no distant 
future, vine-culture will become one of the 
leading industries of its people. M. Les- 
piault reports: ‘‘ Le vin de l’Herbemont fait 
en blanc est excellent et peut rivaliser avec 
les vins blancs de nos meilleurs crts.’’ 
the Exposition of the International Congress 
at Bordeaux, M. Lepine exhibited a Herbe- 
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about forty-eight hours, it will make a very 
fine pale red wine. ‘The French wine judges 
at Montpellier, pronounced it ‘‘assez agré- 
able, rappellant le gout des vins de l’est de 
la France.” 


In former years but very few seedlings of the 
Herbemont have been raised; One Herbemont 
seedling is mentioned by Dr. Warder in his des- 
cription of the ‘‘Longworth School of Vines.” 
The Pauline (q. Vv.) may be a seedling of Herbe- 
mont, also the Aay’s Seedling, from Kentucky. 
and the Uuskogee, but little is positively known of 
these varieties. 

The MWechee was looked upou as a Herbemont 
seedling, with fruit larger than Herbemont and 
abont a week earlier, but, after careful compari- 
son, it is pronounced as identical with Herbemont. 
Onderdonk does not pronounce it to be the Her- 
bemont itself, showing some difference between 


| the two; but not sutlicient to make it a distinct 


At | 


mont vine, whose two arms had forty bunches © 


on one and sixty bunches on the other, all 
perfectly ripened. The sight of this superb 
and immensely productive sample made many 
converts of former opponents of the Ameri- 
can vine. Bunches very large, long, shoul- 
dered and compact; berries small, BLACK, with 
a beautiful blue bloom; skin thin, flesh sweet, 
without pulp, juicy and high-flavored ; ripens 
late, a few days after Catawba. Roots of me- 
dium thickness, with a smooth, hard liber, 
resisting to the Phylloxera in France as well 
as here. Canes stout, heavy and long: lat- 
erals well-developed. Wood hard, with a 
medium-sized pith, and firm outer bark. Vine 
a very vigorous grower, with the most beau- 
tiful foliage; not subject to mildew, and but 
little to rot; in rich soilit is somewhat tender, 
makes too much wood, and seems less pro- 
ductive, while in warm and rather poor lime- 
stone soil, with southern exposure, it is gen- 
erally healthy, and enormously productive, 
except in very unfavorable seasons, when all 
half-tender varieties fail. Werth, of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, says: I have found the most 
uniformly abundant, healthy, and thoroughly 
ripened crop, for successive seasons, on low, 
imperfectly drained, and rather compact soil. 
Eisenmeyer, of Mascoutah, Ill., finds sum- 
mer pruning, promptly performed at the close 
of the flowering season, very effective in se- 
curing a fine crop of Herbemont grapes. 


The accompanying illustration gives an idea | 


of the beauty and richness of the bunch. 
Specific gravity of must about 90°. The pure 
juice pressed. without mashing the grapes, 
makes a white wine, resembling delicate 
Rhenish wines: if fermented on the husks 


| ger, Bloomington, Ills. 


variety. 

In the previous edition (1883) of this Catalogue 
we stated: ‘If WE intended to raise new seed- 
lings (which we do not), we would select the 
Herbemont as one parent in preference to almost 
any other variety.’”’ Onr esteemed friend. Prof. 
Munson, the eminent originator of new valuable 
varieties, following our hint, prodneced a large 
number of seedlings and hybrids from the Herbe- 
mont among whom he selects as best 1, the ‘‘Her- 
mann Jaeger’ (see descr. p. 138) ; 2, the ‘‘ Lindherbe”’ 
(Lindley & Herbemont): 3, the ‘Delicious (Post 
Oak < Herb.); 4, “Mrs. Munson’? (Neosho « 
Herb.); 5, the ‘“Ifwench”? (Neosho « Herb.); 6, 
the ‘Perry’? (Post Oak < Herb.); 7, ‘‘ Vinita” 
(also Post Ouk & Herb.); 8, the *“Veva Munson” 
(Neosho x Herb.), 9 and 10, the ‘Black Herbe- 
mont’? and the ‘*Onderdonk’’ (pure Herbemont 
Seedlings). 


Herbert. (Zabr.-Hybr.) Rogers’ No. 44. 
A Mammoth Sage Seedling impregnated by 
Black Hamburg. This is probably the best of 
the black varieties of Rogers’ hybrids, none 
proved of greater merit than this one. The 
vine is very vigorous, healthy, and hardy; 


bunch large, beautifully shouldered, rather 


long, and moderately compact; berry large 
size, round, sometimes a little flattened, 
BLACK; flesh very sweet and tender, purely 
flavored and free from coarseness or foxiness 
either as to the taste or smell. Early and 
produetive. 

Campbell says: ‘‘It has so many good 
qualities, it should be better known and more 
extensively planted both for home use and for 
a showy and excellent market grape. If I 
were asked to name another black grape, 
hybrid or native, that I consider equal in all 
respects to the Herbert, I could not do it!” 


Hercules. (Labr.-Hybr.) A seedling from one of 
Rogers’ Hybrids raised by the late G. A.Ensenber- 
(Said to have been from 
a seed of a California grape, but undoubtedly 
from one of Rogers’ Hybrids, as it possesses all 
the ear-marks of these, and none of the character- 
istics of Vinifera blood. Starnes.) The Vine is 


| very vigorous and productive, developes very 


136 Hercules. 


large leaves as well as 
very large fruit. Buneh 
large to very large. 
sometimes shouldered. 
attractive in) appear- 
ance, berry very large, 
round, BLACK with 
blue bloom; pulp rath- i 
er juicy. not tender. Zi 
and does not readily Z 
release the seeds; fla- 
vor good, cracks and 
drops badlysometimes: 


2 
season about with Con- 
eord. A handsome 
amateur grape. It at- 


tracted much attention 
at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition in 
Chicago (1893), owing 
to its very large ber- 
ries, resembling well 
grown Black Hamburg. 
Size and appearance 
being more appreciated 
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than quality. 


Hermann, (hst.) A : 
seedling of Norton’s, 
raised by F. Langen- 
doerfer, of Hermann, 
Mo., in 1863. It has 
been fully tested in 
various places and 
proved well as_ to 
growth, foliage and 
fruit. On trying the 
must on Oechsle’s scale 
it showed 94° to 105. 
Bunch long and narrow, 
seldom shouldered, 
compact, often nine in- 
ches long; berry small, 
about same size as 
Norton’s,round, BLACK 
With BLUE bloom, mod- 
erately juicy, rarely 
rots or mildews, and 
ripens very late, several 
days later than theNor- 
ton. The jnice is of a 
brownish-yellow, mak- 
ing a wine of the color 
of Brown Sherry or 
Madeira, of great body, 
and of fine flavor; sat- 
isfactory in the South 
Central States. Our 
friend Sam. Millersays: 
“Vhere is a peculiar 
fragranee about the 
wine of the Hermann, 
and, were I a teetotaler 
in drinking, I should 
like to have wine of it 
just for the pleasure 
of smelling it.’ The 
French judges at the 
Congrés Montpellier 
pronounce the Hermann ‘‘bien droit de gout. | 
particuligrement bon et corsé.” | 

Vine a strong grower and very productive, re- 
sembling the Norton’s in foliage; but the leaves 
are of 2 lighter color, the stems covered with pe- 
euliar silvery-white bair-like threads, and the , 
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THE HERMANN GRAPE. 


leayes somewhat more deeply lobed. It is, like 
its parent, very difficult to propagate from ecut- 
tings in the open ground. Jtoots wiry. very tough, 
with a smooth, hard, liber, defying all attacks of 
the Phylloxera. Canes of medium thickness, 
ereat length and vigor, and a moderate number 


(Continued p. 138.) 
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of laterals; the canes often branch off with a 
fork, having a double bud at the base —a freak of 
more frequent occurrence with this, than any 
other variety we know of. Wood very hard with 
a small pith. 

The Hermann was considered an important ad- 
dition to our list of eine grapes. If productive- 
ness, general hardihood and health, can entitle a 
variety to consideration, this variety certainly de- 
serves it at the hands of our vintners. Its wine is 
entirely different and distinct from anything else 
we have; but the prediction ‘‘that it will produce 
a true American sherry, equal, if not superior, to 
anything the old world can produce,”’ has proven 
idle talk and bombast. So far the Hermann has 
not grown in favor or popularity, and it will never 
be extensively planted.  - 

For our locality and farther south it may be de- 
sirable, but farther north it will hardly attain the 
perfection requisite to make a superior wine, as it 
ripens so very late. It is specially adapted to 
southern slopes and limestone soil; a true Austiv- 
alis in leaf and habit. 

Langendoerfer has also raised a white seedling of 
the Hermann, which is very vigorous and produc- 
tive, resembling its parent in growth, and in form 
of bunch and leaf. It was one of the jirst of that 
class (.Estivalis) with WHITE berries. The wine 
made from this variety is exceedingly smooth and 
fine, in bouquet, plainly showing Hermann origin. 

The originator has not decided upon a name for 
this white grape, as the very small size and very 
late ripening of its berries would be unfavorable 
to its introduction. 


Hermann Jaeger. (.#st.< Line.) Produced by 
Tr. V. Munson, of Denison, Texas. in 1885, by 
crossing the Herbemont on a wild native grape (a 
Post Oak) of the species V. Lincecumii, found in 
his section of Texas. Vine exceedinyly vigorous, 
very productive, hardy and healthy, may re- 
quire winter protection. Bunch very large, com- 
pact, shouldered, sometimes double shouldered ; 
Jerry medium. of DARK PURPLE color, almost 
black; covered with a rich bloom, adheres very 
persistently to the stem; quality very good; juice 
red, sweet and sprightly; pulp melting, skin thin 
and tough; ripens a few days later than Concord. 
An attractive and valuable grape. Regarded by 
Geo. W. Campbell as very promising, both for 
wine and table use. Illustration on page 137. 


(Labr.) See Concord Seedlings p. 106. 


Highland. (Labr.-Hybr.) One of the largest 
and finest looking of Ricketts’ Seedling Grapes; 
a hybrid produced by fertilizing the Concord with 
Jura-Muscat; resembling the Concord in vine and 
foliage. A vigorous grower, with short-jointed, 
dark brown wood; large, thick, coarsely serrated 
leaves, and very productive. Bunch large, long, 
moderately compact and heavily shouldered; 
well-grown clusters sometimes weigh one pound. 
Berry large. round, BLACK, with an abundant blue 
bloom; flesh soft, slight pulp, juicy, sweet, 
slightly vinous. <A market grape. Ripens late; 
fully as late us Catawba. Requires a favorable 
locality and a long season to mature. See Ilus- 
tration on uext page, 139. 


Hine. (Labr.) <A seedling of the Catawba, 
raised by Jason Brown (son of John Brown, the 
abolitionist), at Put-in-Bay, Ohio. It makes a 
good-sized, compact, slightly shouldered bunch; 
Jerry medium, of a dark rich CLARET BROWN. 
witha purplish bloom; skin of medium thickness; 


Hero. 


| 


| 


flesh juicy, sweet, and almost without pulp; leaf 
large, thick, and whitish underneath; canes red- 
dish-brown, short-jointed; buds prominent. Ri- 


| pens with the Delaware, which it somewhat 


resembles. It took the first premium as the best 
new seedling at the Ohio State Fair, 1868. We 
cannot recommend it except as an interesting 
grape to amateurs. 


Holmes. (2st. Labr.) A chance seedling 
which appeared in a garden in Galveston, Texas. 
Onderdonk kindly furnished us with the following 
description of this grape for the Bushberg Cata- 
logue: “The Holmes combines, in its growth and 
appearance, both  #stivalis and Labrusca blood. 
Its fruit is about the size and color of Lindley. I 
believe it to be a cross between the Southern s- 
tivalis of the Herbemont Division and a Labrusca, 
and that it will, possibly, combine the hardiness 
of our 4stivalis with the pulp of the Labrnsca.”’ 
The original vine is very productive and has been 
so for many years. 


Honey. (Labdr.-Hubr.) Originated by C. Engle, 
of Paw Paw, Mich., raised from seed of Salem 
(Rog. 53). Vine short-jointed, vigorous, hardy 
and very productive. Bunch medium, compact, 
shouldered; berry mediuin to large, WHITE, al- 
most translucent, the seed being plainly visible 
from the outside. Of honeyed sweetness. To 
those liking a sweet grape it would be very fine; 
ripens early, with Worden. 


Hopiean. (Rip.-Hybr.) Originated by D.S. Marvin, 
of Watertown, crossing Eumelan with Elvira. Bunch 
medium to large, compact, slightly shouldered; berry 


medium, PALE GREEN with white bloom; pulp tender. 
separating readily from the seeds, with good flavor but 


neither very sweet nor very juicy; skin thin; season of 
ripening with Concord. 


Hopkins. (Linc. X st.) See Munson’s Seedlings. 


Hosford. (Labr.) Probably a seedling from Concord 
grown by Geo. Hosford, Ionia, Mich. Vine a vigorous 
grower, healthy, hardy and prolific; bunch large, taper- 
ing; berries large, BLACK with delicate bloom: pulp 
tender, juicy, sweet; flavor pure, not foxy; ripens a few 
days earlier than Concord. ([gnored at the Michigan 
Experiment Station even!)} 


Howell. (ZLabr.) Origin unknown. Bunch and berry 
medium; oval, BLACK: skin thick; flesh with firm pulp, 
pleasant. Good. Middle of September.—Downing. 


Huber’s Seedlings, Theophile Hnber, at Rock 
Island, Ill., an amateur grupe-grower, sent us in 
1883 a number of new grapes, of fair quality, said 
to be perfectly hardy and good bearers; he named 
them Margerith, Illinois City and Braendly, q. v., 
and raised some more since; purely for his pleas- 
ure ;—a labor of love. 


Hadson. (Labr. X) A seedling of Rebecca crossed 
with Clinton, raised by the late A. J. Caywood, he ex- 
pecting to produce a grape which would combine the 
tine quality of the tender mother with the vigor of the 
rank grower of the Riparia species but it did not re- 
sult in the amelioration of either; being a WHITE grape 
neither very#luscious nor very hardy and preductive. 


Humboldt. (Rip. ?) An interesting seed- 
ling of the Lonisiana, raised by Fr. Muench, who 
observed himself that it has no resemblance to 
Louisiana; it has much more of the Riparia char- 
acter, and most probably is an accidental cross 
betwéen a Lonisiana and some belated Riparia 
blossom. Vine of very vigorous growth, healthy 
and hardy, free from rot or leaf blight; bunch be- 
low medium; berries medium, ,of light GREEN 
color, changing to a rose tint, when fully ripe. It 
is sufficiently productive and of fine quality in 
soine localities. 
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Huntingdon, (fip.) A grape of the Clinton class. 
Bunch small, compact, shouldered; berry small, round, 
BLACK, Juiey and vinous. Ripens early. Vine a vigor- 
ous grower, healthy, hardy and productive, but un- 
worthy of propagation. 


Hyde’s Eliza. See ‘York Madeira.” 


Ida. (Labtr.) See 'T. B. Miner’s Seedling. 
Ideal. (Fst. x) Originated by John Burr, of 


Leavenworth, Kan., from Delaware. (See remark 
on seedlings of this variety, page 114.) Vine vig- 
orous, hardy and very productive; overbears, 
sometimes subject to rot and mildew. (It never 
rotted nor mildewed on Mr. Burr’s place, but it 
has with Dr. J. Stayman, near by.) Bunch large, 
shouldered, compact, very handsome; berry large, 
RED, With slight bloom; flesh tender, juicy, 
sprightly, vinous, rich, sweet; quality best, almost 
equal to some Kuropean grape; skin thin but 
tough; without pulp when fully ripe and melting; 
flavor very delicate; an ideal grape. Ripens 
about same time as Delaware, is of about the 
same color, but fully double its size. 

Friend Sam. Miller, says of the ‘‘Ideal:” Red 
as a ruby and perfection to my taste. 


Illinois City. (Zabr.) Raised at Dlinois City 
by Theophile Huber; a WHITE grape. Similar to 
his Marie Louise (see descr.), but sweeter, juicier 
and of higher flavor. Tested by Prof. J. L. Budd, 
Iowa Agricultural Col., and recommended in the 
Iowa State Register of Sept., 1887. 


Imperial. (Latr.-Hybr.) A whiteseedling from 
Iona and Sarbelle-Museat, by Ricketts, of New- 
burgh, N.Y. Bunch large with slight shoulder; 
berry very large, WHITE with considerable bloom; 
no pulp; no seeds(? ); splendid flavor with traces 
of the Iona-Muscat aroma. Vine a vigorous 
grower, hardy; ripens about time of the Isabella. 
The finest white grape of Ricketts’ collection, ac- 
cording to Williams, editor Horticulturist. 


Imperial. (Labr. x) Said to be a seedling of 
the Hayes grape with an admixture of foreign 
blood, quite perceptible in the character of its 
fruit. Vine subject to mildew. Bunch and berry 
medium to large; WHITE with a pinkish or lilac 
colored bloom; rich and juicy, with the aroma of 
a hot-house grape. Does not ripen fully in 
northern locations. Another duplicate name. 


International. (Rip.-Hybr.) See NV. B. White's 
Hybrids; sub. 1% 


Iola. CRipariu. <) Originated by John Burr, 
of Leavenworth, Kan., produced from mixed 
seed. The vine is vigorous, hardy and produe- 
tive; was ever free from rot and mildew on Mr. 
Burr’s ground. Bunch medium, compact; berry 
mediunr, WHITE, tender, juicy, sweet, vinous; 
quality very good. Ripens with Concord. 


Tona. (Labr.) Originated by the late Dr. C. 
W. Grant, of Iona Island, N. Y. It is a seedling 
of the Diana, and the leaf somewhat resembles 
that variety. Wood soft, short-jointed, with a 
pith above average size; vine a strong grower, 
but not very hardy; roots very few, straight, of 
medium thiekness, and of no very firm texture. 
Canes straight, not inclined to ramble, and of 
medium thickness, with few laterals. Here it is 
subject to mildew and rot, and requires careful 
protection in winter, and yet the Jona was suc- 
cessfully grown for a time as far north as Traverse 
City, Mich.! But with most growers it has proved 
a sad failure. 


| 
| 
| 
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The Iona is a tine grape for the garden, and 
suited only to speeially sheltered and protected 
localities; it requires rich soil and good cultiva- 
tion; in regions not subject to mildew the Lona 
will, in favorable seasons, yield a tine crop of 
large, splendid and .well-developed clusters. es- 
pecially when trained against buildings. We are 
sorry to know that in open-field culture it does 
not ripen uniformly, and in some years entirely 
fails in most localities. Wherever it will sue- 
ceed it is the finest of American grapes in flavor, 
a most desirable variety, also for the vineyard. 

Bianch usually large, long, and shouldered, not 
very compact; Ferries medium to large, slightly 
oval; skin thin, but tenacious; pale REb, with 


numerous deep red veins, which become qnite 


dark when fully ripe; fine bloom. Flesh tender. 
with uniform character and consistence to the 
centre. Flavor rich, sweet, vinous; quality BEST, 
equalling the Delaware. Ripens a few days after 
Concord, continues a long time in use, and does 
not deteriorate in keeping as most other grapes 
will; with proper care it can be kept until spring, 
and still be good. Requires short pruning and 
must not be allowed to overbear. Magnificent 
specimens were grown in a cold-house by Wim. 
Saunders, at the Experimental Gardens at Wash- 
ington. Must 88° to 100°, acid 64%. 


Iowa-Excelsior. (Labr.-Hybr.) Raised by Prof. 
Mathews, of Iowa. Sam. Miller describes it to 
us as ‘‘a LARGE RED grape, fair-sized bunch. 
ripens before Concord, and to my taste as good 
as Rogers No. 15 (Agawam), which it slightly 
resembles.’’ ‘his grape might become valuable 
for the West, and we are surprised that no effort 
has been made to introduce it. 


Iris. (Hybr.) Originated by C. Engle of Paw Paw, 
Michigan. In reporting to us his best he omitted this, 


as probably, not satisfactory to himself, or not suf- 
ficiently tested. 


Ironelad. (?ipariax< Labr.) Syn., PEARSON'S 
IRONCLAD, ASH grape. SCOTT grape, DIOGENES 
(supposed to be a native /paria). ‘This interest- 
ing little grape was known to old settlers around 
Darby, Pa., one hundred years ago, as the “Ash 
Grape,” growing on the farm of Mrs. Ash, the 
grandmother of Col. A. W. Pearson. The people 
around Darby resorted to this vine for its abund- 
ant fruit to make jellies, ete. In 1872 Mr. Pearson 
propagated plants from cuttings of this vine and 
named it the *“Scorr”’ grape, in honor of Col. 
Scott of the Pennsylvania R.R. When grape-rot 
devasted the vineyards of New Jersey. while this 
grape did not ret, public attention was called to it 
and its nanie was changed to *‘JRONCLAD.”” A 
few vines, apparently of the same kind, were 
planted in 1865 at Egg Harbor City; coming from 
“‘Wilson’s Nursery’? through Mr. Landis, the 
founder of *‘Vineland,’’? who—desiring to give the 
place that naime—ordered six grape vines to be 
planted on each farm he sold; these six vines 
were two of Catawba, two of Isabella, and two of 
this (fronclad), there named ‘“ Diogenes.” They 
were gencrally extirpated, as their fruit was dis- 
appointing in quality for a market grape; but as 
a wine grape, free from rot, it certainly deserved 
planting. 

Vine of exuberant rapid growth which does not 
stop until freezing weather, so that late autumn 
shoots do not ripen; it blossoms fully ten days 
earlier than Coneord. Foliage abundant, but 
prone to attack of the Downey mildew. Many of 
its leaves are shed as the fruit is ripening. This 


DESCRIPTION 


Treing. 


is fully ripened about 10 to 15 days after 
Concord. It has the peculiarity of the 
Ives, coloring long before ripening. 
Bunches small; in some seasons compact 
and perfect, in other years showing 
manyundeyeloped berries. Lerriessmall, 
BLACK, pulpy. of good flavor, not foxy; 
good to eat, but not attractive enough in 
appearance to be of value as a market 
grape. Valnable as a wine grape on 
account of its remarkable color—a rich 
purple, dense and durable (so that it has 
been used as au almost indellible ink). 
The Ironclad is erratic in fruiting, some- 
time setting full clusters, three to five 
on one lateral, at other times few and 
very defective. It fruits best when the 
vine is but little pruned, the canes being 
allowed to extend themselves and then 
pruned to spurs. Young vines make but 
slow growth for two years after plant- 
ing, but when they get well rooted are 
almost irrepressible. Although its foli- 
age suffers from the Downey mildew, 
this does not attack the grapes, which 
are never affected by rot, but are, of wet 
seasons, injured by anthracnose. 


Irving. (Labr.-Iybr.) Underhill’s 8- 
20. A fine, showy and attractive white 
grape, grown from Concord seed crossed 
with White Frontignan, which was 
planted by Stephen W. Underhill, of 
Croton Point, N. Y.; fruited first in 1866. 

The character of the very large cluster 
is seen by the engraving (about one- 
third reduced in size). The berry is 
large, considerably larger than Concord, 
of a YELLOWISH-WHITE color, slightly 
tinged with PINK when very ripe. The 
vine is a moderately vigorous grower; 
has large, thick foliage, with ‘‘down” 
on the under-side. Fruit ripens rather 
late, between the Isabella and Catawba, 
and keeps well in winter; it has a vinous 
tiavor, and is quite fleshy when perfectly 
ripe. Proves quite satisfactory in some 
localities. We consider the Irving more deserv- 
ing of dissemination than his ‘‘ Croton.” 


Irvin's October. (ZLabr.) Originated on the old 
Irvin farm in Guilford Co., N.C. It is valuable only in 
the South, on account of its lateness, where all our best 
grapes ripen in July and August. It has long, pendant, 
large shouldered bunches, with medium berries, of a 
dingy red color, sweet and good. It would be worthless 
in the North. 


Isabella. (Labrusca.) Syn., PAIGN’s ISABELLA, 
WOODWARD, CHRISTIE’s IMPROVED ISABELLA, 
PayNE’s EARLY, SANBORTON(?). Probably a 
native of South Carolina. About the year 1816 it 
was bronght to the north and introduced to the 
notice of cultivators by Wm. Prince, who ob- 
tained it from Mrs. Isabella Gibbs, in honor of 
whom it was named. In the East its great vigor, 
hardiness and productiveness have caused it to be 
widely disseminated, but in the West it was found 
to ripen unevenly, and to be very liable to mildew, 
rot and leaf-blight. It has justly, we think, been 
discarded by our Western grape-growers since 
better and more reliable varieties have taken its 
place. Bunches large, loose, shouldered; berries 


OF 


VARIETIES. Isabella, Al 


IRVING. 


oval, large, DARK PURPLE, nearly BLACK when 
fully ripe, and covered with a blue-black bloom. 
Flesh juicy, with a rich, musky aroma; tough 
pulp, and a great deal of acidity. Ripens irregu- 
larly, and the leaves seem to fall just at the time 
when they are needed to aid in ripening the fruit. 

In some localities it is still a favorite market grape. 
Must at Hammondsport 60°-79°; acid 1232 to 8 per m. 


The Isabelle has a host of children, few of whom, 
it seems, have survived her. Those of her seedlings 
which acquired some repute are described under their 
proper names in this Catalogue—see Adirondac, Eureka, 
Hyde’s Eliza, Isabella Seedling by FEnsenberger, Israetla, 
Mary dnn, To-Kalon, Union Village. 

Many of her seedlings differ so little in form, size, 
or quality of fruit, in growth and productiveness (some 
ditfer only in name), that we prefer to class them as 
sub-varieties. They are diken, Baker, Bogue’s Eureka, 
Brown, Cloanthe. Carter, Hudson, Kendall, Louisa, Lee's 
Tsabella, Nonantum, Payne’s Early, Pioneer, Sanbornton, 
Trowbridge, Wright's Isabella, ¢c. 


Isabella Regia. See Pierce. 


Isabella Seedling. (Labr.) Produced by the late G. 
A. Ensenberger, of Bloomington, Ills. Vine vigorous 
and productive, foliage good: fruit resembles Jsabella in 
many re but is earlier; about twodays later than 
Moore’s Early, and has a more compact cluster than its 
purent. 
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¥sraeHla. (Labr.) Oviginated with Dr. C. W. Grant, 
who cluimed for it that it was “the earliest good grape 
in cultivation ’; but later he himself admitted that it 
was not us good as his*tEumelan.’’? With us it proved 
later than Hartford. Vine a moderate grower; foliage 
subject to mildew; bunches large, shouldered, compct, 
and very handsome when well ripened; berry BLACK 
with beautiful bloom, rather large, slightly oval, pul BY: 
not above second-rate in quality. It is now generally 
discarded. 

The Israella is probably a seedling of the Isabella, 
ag it resembles in habit of growth and character of 
ruit. 


Ythaea. (C#st.-Hybr.) Raised by Dr. S. J. Parker, 
Ithaca, N. Y¥.; described by its originator as larger 
than Walter in bunch and berry; a pure GREENISH- 
YE LOW: a rose-like smell, a high, Chasselas-Musque- 
like flavor, and claimed to be a cross of Chasselas on 
Delaware, ripening before Delaware. Said to be hardy, 
healthy and vigorous. 


THE IVES GRAPE. 
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Ives. 


Iyes. (Labr.) Syn., Ives’ SeEDLING, Ives’ 
Mapeina, KitrrepGe., Raised by Henry Ives, 
of Cincinnati, Hamilton Co., Ohio, (probably 
from the seed of a Hartford, certainly not 
from a foreign grape as supposed). Col. 
Waring and Dr. Kittredge were the first to 
make wine from it—about 1865—and now it 
is a popular RED wine. While we do not 
deem it entitled to the first prize ‘‘ as the best 
wine-grape for this country’’ (awarded to 
the Ives at Cincinnati, in 1868), we do 
accord to it the merit of having given a new 
impulse to grape-growing in Ohio, at a time 
when the repeated failures of the Catawba 
vineyards made it most desirable that a more 
reliable and productive grape should be in- 
troduced. 

Bunches medium to large, compact, often 
shouldered ; berries medium, slightly oblong, 
of a dark puRPLE color, quite BLACK when 
fully ripe. Flesh sweet and juicy when ripe, 
but decidedly foxy, and rather pulpy. Not 
desirable as a table grape, being of poor 
quality, but nevertheless a popular market 
grape, as it bears transportation better than 
most other (early) kinds. 

It colors very early, long before it is ripe 
and fit for use; its period of ripening is in 
fact later than the Concord. The vine is 
remarkably healthy and hardy; generally ex- 
empt from mildew and rot; a strong, coarse 
grower, in general habit resembling the Hart- 
ford. Roots abundant, thick-spreading, and 
of tolerably hard texture. Liber thick but 
firm; pushes new spongioles rapidly and of- 
fers good resistance to the Phylloxera; it 
nevertheless did not succeed at all in south- 
ern France, while in this country, it takes 
the lead in North Carolina, in the S. E., as 
well as in Iowa, in the N. W., and is very 
popular as a wine grape. It is not an early 
hearer, four-year old vines of this variety 
producing the first crop; it bears profusely 
when older. The Ives wine has a most beauti- 
ful deep red color, but a foxy taste and odor 
in the beginning which, however, improves 
soon. Must 80°. 

Jacques. Syn., Jack, BLACK SPANISH. (OH10, 
Cigar Box, &c.) See Lenoir. 

Jaeger. (Line) See Hermann Jaeger, pp- 
137-138. : 

Jaeger’s Selected Astivalis Seedlings and 
Crossings. About a quarter of a century ago (in 
1868) Tlermann Jaeger, of Neosho, Newton Co., 
Mo., commenced making selections of the best 
Vstivalis grapes growing wild in Southwest Mis- 
souri, Arkansas and Indian ‘Territory. He sent 
grafts of a number of these to that venerable 
pioneer of Missouri grape-growers, the late Fred- 
erick Muench, who thought so much of two of 
thein that he named one “ Neosho” and the other 
“Far West.’ (See descr. pp. 161 and 127.) Her- 
mann Jaeger continued selecting and cultivating 
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the wild Estivalis of Lincecumii-type, popularly 
ealled Post-Oak grapes in Texas (also known in 
Europe as .¥stivalis Jaeger). His aim was to 
obtain, through selection and growing of seed- 
lings a race of grapes better fit to resist the ex- 
tremes of our Continental climate, as well as the 
terrible pest of black rot, than any heretofore 
cultivated. Many were his disappointments, due 
to imperfect frniting outside of their native 
woods, when grown in gardens, where not mingled 
with male plants. One, however, a Post-Oak 
grape (No. 43, see figure p. 26), of Concord size, 
with larger aud more compact bunches than Con- 
cord, and free from rot, proved so much superior 
that Mr. Jaeger used it almost exclusively to cross 
with other species of grape vines; it is hardly 
fine enough to be recommended for table use, but 
its vigor, freedom from rot, resistance to drouth, 
heat and cold, large clusters and berries render 
it eminently fit for hibridization.* 

To his three best (Nos. 70, 50 and 56) he gave 
names: ‘Munson’ (see descr.), ‘‘Longworth”’ and 
“Dufour” (descr. p.117). Among his others, not 
yet named, ELViraA SEEDLING No. 100 is con- 
sidered quite desirable as a fine very early table 
grape, but owing to liability to crack open it can 


be recommended only for home use. It resembles Yp 


the Perkins in color, size of bunch and berries, 
though rather larger; it is juicier, sprightlier, and 
less foxy than any pure Labrusca, otherwise the 
most Labrusca-like in vine and fruit. 


James. (Rotund.) See Scnppernong. 


Janesville. (Labr. Xx Rip.) 
By some supposed to be a 
cross of artford and 


| 


Speaking of the improvement of the American grapes 
which may be produced by crossing the finer forelgn 
Varieties upon the most rugged and hardy of our 
natives, Geo. W. Campbell, said: I have in my mind 
an experiment in crossing the West’s St. Peters, a large, 
late and excelent BLACK forcign grape, upon the Jancs-— 
ville, a small grape, also BLACK, alien is one of the 
hardiest, earliest and poorest of our native varieties. 
The result is a vine bearing henvy clusters of large, 
oval berries, resembling in size and appearance the 
foreign parent, ripening medium early and in quality 
very nearly aaa to it. Inthe fruit all trace of the 
Janesville has disappeared. The vine and foliage, 
however, appear intermediate between the two. I do 
not expect ANG vine to be_as hardy and the foliage not. 
as healthy as that of the Janesville, and it will require 
some winter protection where the temperature falls 
niuch below zero. 


Jefferson. (Lulr.X<) This handsome 
and excellent red grape. was raised by James 
H. Ricketts, Newburgh, N.Y. It is a cross 
between the Concord and Iona. The foliage 
is strong and healthy, not liable to mil- 
dew; the vine is vigorous in growth, hardy, 
and bearing well; wood rather short-jointed : 
leaves large, thick and downy. 


Bunch large, shouldered, some- 
times double-shouldered, compact : 
berry above medium, roundish-oval ; 
skin rather thick: LIGHT RED with a 
thin lilac bloom; flesh meaty yet 
tender, juicy, sweet, slightly vinous, 


Clinton. An early BLACK 
grape, largely planted in 


Iowa and Wisconsin, but 
further south now gener- 
ally discarded for better 


varieties. Vine a vigorous 
grower, hardy, healthy, 


and productive; bunch me- 
diuni, short and compact; 
berry inedium to Ilurge, 
BLACK; skin thick: flesh 
pulpy: quite acid; quality abont like 


aromatic. The berries adhere 
strongly to the pedunele. and 
the fruit maintains its freshness 
long after being gathered. It 
is of fine quality : clusters large, 
handsome, closely resembling 


fartford; colors even earlier than 
this variety, but fully ripe at about 
same time. : 


*M. Mares, a distinguished member 
of the French Phylloxera Commission, 


the Iona, which variety it also 
equals in quality and_ flavor. 
The annexed illustration shows 


the form of the bunch, con- 


reports that among his Rupestris he 


found one which the third season pro~ 


siderably reduced in size. 


duced 1 kilo. grapes, of magnificent 
color, ripe on the 2d of August, the 
must of which hud an excelent taste, 
weighing 11° Beaumeé (83° Oechsle) 
scale, and made a very good wine. 
This variety may become the starting- 
point for many interesting seedlings 
or hybrids: it is of remarkably vigor- 
ous growth and unharmed by Phyl- 
loxera. The fibrous roots of the Ru- 

estris are long and strong, and defy 

rought even in less than 
soils. 


Po wMEARSON. Reduced 5. 


Where climate and seasons 
are favorable to its develop- 
ment it is one of the finest 
red grapes, either for market 
or home use, and would make 
a superior wine. It ripens 
about two weeks after the 
Concord. Its beauty and high 
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Nentucky. 


character make it a valuable late variety. 
The late M. P. Wilder, as President of the 
Am. Pomol. Society, session of 1881, said: 
The Jefferson of Ricketts might with pro- 
priety be denominated and may yet be dis- 
tinguished as the Muscat of America.’’ 
Campbell, of Ohio, wrote in his paper on the 
“Improvement of our native Grapes by Cross- 
tiny.’ ‘‘Coneord and Iona are said to be the 
progenitors ‘of this grape, which has all the 
beauty, and I think more than the excellence, 
of the charming Iona. Jf we really have the 
Jona grape upon a Conzord vine, it is an 
achievement whose value can hardly be over- 
estimated.’? [See remarks on _ Ricketts’ 
grapes. sub. R.] 


Jemina. (ip. >) Produced by D. 8. Marvin, 
Watertown, N. Y., from seed of Elvira crossed 
~vith an unknown grape, which carries it further 
towards V. Riparia. Vine vigorous, healthy and 
hardy. so far free from mildew; in fruit since 
1891. A delicious BLACK grape, ripens much 
earlier than Elvira; buneh short, compact; berry 
medium; skin thin, liable to burst; take half the 
berries from the eluster and let it hang a long 
time after coloring to get best results; worthy of 
trial for family use. 

Jennie May. (Labr.) See Concord Seedling, p. 106. 

Jessica, (Vin. 2) Introduced by D. W. Beadle, of St. 
Catherines, Ontario, Canada. One of the earliest of the 
WHITE grapes. Vine medium strong in growth, some- 
what inclined to mildew; bunch sinall, about the size of 
Delaware; berries somewhat larger, color WHITE to GOL- 
DEN YELLOW; flavor very sweet; seeds large for the size 
of the berry; skin thin when fully ripe; some consider 
its quality good, others pulpy, foxy, inferior; recom- 
mended for hoine use in Northern sections. 

Jewel. CHst. x.) Originated about 1874 by 
Jobn Burr, of Leavenworth, Kan., from Delaware. 
(See remark under Early Victor, p. 121.) First 
offered for sale in 1887 by Stayman & Black. Vine 
not very vigorous until well established; hardy and 
healthy but not always productive, as it is of the 
character of Moyer and Brigbton (stamens with 
curved filaments), requires fertilization and should 
be planted with others that bloom at the same 
time. Bunch nedium to small, shouldered, com- 
pact; berry BLACK, medium, larger than Dela- 
ware; skin tough; pulp rather tender, sweet. 
juicy, sprightly vinous, BEST; not disposed to rot 
and mildew; ripe before Hartford, earlier than 
Delaware and equal to it in quality; will hang on 
the vine long after ripening and ship well. Has 
been free from rot and mildew, so far, wherever 
tested. 

President Evans, of the Missouri State Horti- 
cultural Society, says: ‘* The Jewel is the coming 
grape for early market.’? Geo. W. Canipbell, 
Delaware. Ohio, a most reliable judge, reported 
in August, 1888: “The Jewel has made a moder- 
ate, healthy, growth and is bearing well. So far 
the foliage has been free from mildew and the 
frnit from rot, even in unfavorable seasons, when 
other kinds have been attacked. It is among the 
earliest to ripen. ‘The vine is hardy here in quite 
severe winters, without protection.’ 

Jumbo. (Labr.) Grown by Mrs. R. Rose, 
Marlhoro, N. Y. Probably a Concord Seedling, 
vigorous, hardy and productive of bunches fully 
one pound in weight, with very large berries, al- 
most the size of small blue plums; color BLACK 
with fine blue bloom; quality good; ripens with 


Coneord, sometimes a little earlier. 
market grape. 

Juno. (Labr.-Hybr.) Syn.. UNO. A cross of 
Museat-Hamburg and Belvidere. produced by 
George W. Campbell, of Delaware, Obio (about 
1882), of great beauty and excellence; it seemed 
to us a most valuable addition to our fine table 
grapes; but after several years’ trial our friend 
Campbell himself thought it not hardy enough in 
severe winters and its foliage not healthy enough 
for general culture; and—conscientuous as he is 
—did not regard it up to the standard which he 
had fixed for his own grapes to be worthy of his 
recommendation. 

Juno. (#st.-Hybr.) Originated by the late G. A. 
Ensenberger, of Bloomington, ills., from seed of Dela- 
ware, in 1888. The vine seemed a vigorous grower and 
productive of an early white grapes medium bunches, 
sometimes slightly shouldered; the berry ulso medium 
size, WHITE, translucent, with yellowish tinge, but some- 
what foxy taste, yet good in quality and flavor, the 
pulp separating readily from the seeds. The fruit kept 
mt good condition til] December. {Tested at the New 
York Experiment Station.) 


Kalamazoo. (Labr.) Raised from seed of Catawba 
by a Mr. Dixon, an Englisuman, at Steubenville, Ohio. 
The fruit is larger than the Catawba, and grows in 
bunches larger than those of that variety, and more 
marked in the peculiar richness of its deep BLUE bloom; 
skin thick; flesh soft, not quite tender all through; 
sweet, but not as rich as Catawba. According to the 
Amer. Pomological Society Report (1871), it is said to 
ripen ten days earlier, and according to the Department 
of Agriculture Report, 1872 (p. 484), it is said to ripen 
ten days later thin the Catawba! We do not know 
whieh is correct, as we did not try this variety our- 
selves. The vine is said to be u vigorous grower, hardy 
and very productive. 


Kalista. (cist. ><) See Delaware Seedl., p. 114. 


Kay’s Seedling. (.7'st.) See Herbemont. 

Keller's White. (Zabr.) See Cutawha Seedling. 

Hendall. (ZLabr.) See Isabella Seedlings, p. 141. 

Kensington. (Rip.-Iybr.) Produced by Wm. 
Saunders, at London, Ont., who pollenized Clin- 
ton with Buckland’s Sweetwater. This variety 
combines in fruit and vine the characteristics of 
both parents. Vine fairly vigorous; wood short- 
jointed ; leaves deeply cut; bunch medium; berry 
medium size, oval, WHITE; skin thin; pulp rich 
and juicy; a grape of first quality, ripening with 
or a little before Concord. Probably valuable for 
home use. 


Kentucky. (-Fst.) Supposed seedling of Nor- 
ton’s Va., found 1887, by James Childers, of 
Auburn, Ky., in his graden. Vine vigorous, 
hardy, healthy and prolific. Tips of growing 
eanes reddish, which is characteristic of its 
species; (vide Engelmann’s classification) it has 
large and perfectly healthy foliage; long, inter- 
mittent tendrils; stamens slightly reilexed; clus- 
ters large, often very large, double shouldered, 
resembling in general outline bunehes of the 
Herbemont, but in other respects more like its 
supposed (undoubted) parent; berries medium, 
BLACK, with munch color: small seeds; quality 
very good; ripens about the same time with the 
Nortons. G. W. Campbell, to whom Childers 
sent specimens of this grape in the Fall of 1890, 
says, it impressed me very favorably ; is very good, 
rich, with much color; very promising, both for 
table and wine; Hon. W. L. Dulany, ex-president 
Kentucky State Ifort. Society, sent him, and to 
us also, vines of the ‘‘Kentucky’’ for testing; 
they are growing well and we are watching its 
development with much interest. We think it 
will be worthy of extensive trial, but no vines of 
it will be for sale for a year or two, and then only 
if it fulfills its early promise. 


A good 


Keystone. 


Keystone. (Labr.) see Concord Seedl., puge 106. 


Kiilvington (7). Origin unknown, Burch medium, 


tolerably compact; berry small, round, DARK RED with | 


«a bloom; flesh pulpy, half tender, vinous.—Downing. 


Kingsessing. (Labr.) Bunch long, loose, shouldered: 
herry medium, round, PALE RED with « blooms: flesh 
pulpy.— Downing. 

Kitchen. (Rip.) Seedling of Franklin: Bunch and 
berry wedium: berry round, BLACK; flesh neid, juicy.— 
Downing. 


Labe(?). Bunch rather sinall, short, oblong; berries | 


medium, loosely set. BLACK: Wesh half tender, pulpy, 
sharp, sweet.—Doining. 

Lacrissa or Saecharissa. (2) (.hst.><) See 
Delaware Seedling, page 114 
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Wady.” (ia@br.) One of the best early 
white grapes, was purchased by Geo. W. 
Campbell from a Mr. Imlay, of Muskingum 
County. Ohio; first offe-ed to the public in 
the fall of 1874, and now deservedly popular 
and planted quite largely for family use and 
for near markets. It is unsuited for distant 
shipping and rough handling. 

It is a pure Concord seedling, and has al- 


| most the vigor, health and hardiness of its 


parent; is like it free from mildew, but sub- 
ject to rot. The vine, in its habit of growth, 
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Lady. 


it is 


seems growing in public estimation: 


foliage, and general appearance, is similar to 
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heartily recommended even as far North a 


the Province of Ontario, Canada. 


Concord, requires a good fertile soil to bear 
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LADY WASHIN 


Lady Washington. 


color, light GREENISH-YELLOW, covered with 
white bloom. Seed few and small; skin thin ; 
pulp tender; flavor sweet, slightly vinous, 
and the foxy aroma of its class considerably 
chastened down. Although extra early in 
ripening, it is late in starting its buds in 
spring, and thereby escapes the evil effects 
of late spring frosts. 


Lady Charlotte. (C#st. xX Labr.) This WHITE grape 
was raised by Pringle, of Vermont, in 1869, from the 
Delaware fertilized by the lona. 1t is described by the 
originator as follows: ‘Color LIGHT GREEN, beeomine 
amber or golden, with a reddish tinge in the sun; bunch 
large, very broudly shouldered, narrow and pointed 
below, compact; berry of medium size, globular. Flesh 
with some pulp, but juicy and very sweet, without the 
least acidity in the centre or harshness or foxiness in 
its fliuvor. Vine a rampant grower and a great bearer, 
healthy; leaves very large, bearing much resemblance 
ig those of the lona. Timeof maturity about with the 

ona. 


Lady Dunlap. One of Rieketts’ Seedlings, first ex- 
hibited in 1881. Berry medium, AMBER, vinous, quality 
very good. (Report on New Fruits, Amer. Pom. Soc.ety, 
1881.) See Ricketts’ Hybrids. ; 

Lady Helene. (Undetermined.) Originated by Fred 
Roenbeck. of Bergen, N. J. Vine a good grower und 
prolific; cluster large, shouldered, compact; berry large, 
WHITE, quality fair; ripens late, after Concord. 


DESCRIPTION OF VARIETIES. 


Lady Washington. (Labr.-Hybr.) One | 


of Ricketts’ choicest seedlings (4 foreign), 
produced by crossing Concord (f) with 
Allen’s hybrid (m). Vine a rank grower, 
very vigorous, short-jointed; leaves large, 
roundish, coarsely serrated, occasionally 
lobed, thick and downy, luxuriant and healthy, 
but inclined to mildew Bunches large, shoul- 
dered, often double-shouldered, moderately 
compact ; berries fully medium in size, round ; 
skin PALE AMBER, yellowish with a delicate 
rosy tint where exposed to the sun, having a 
thin whitish bloom; jlesk tender, juicy, sweet, 
of very good quality and delicate aroma, The 
berries adhere well to the peduncle, and the 
fruit continues a long time in use. Ripens 
usually soon after Concord. <A most beauti- 
ful variety. Requires a good gardener’s care 
and attention, favorable soil and location to 
produce the very fine results of which it is 
capable. Succeeds hy far better than most 
of Ricketts’ fine grapes in some parts of Mis- 
souri and Illinois. In favorable seasons we 
an others raised hunches like the one shown 
in the illustration. 

Lady Younglove. (Labr.<) Originated by John 
Sacksteder, of Leavenworth. Crawford county, 
Ind., a cross between Missouri Riesling and Per- 
kins. Vine and root healthy, hardy and a heavy 
cropper, with vigorous, mildew resisting foliage ; 
bunch medium, generally shouldered: berry above 
medium, oval, color GREENISH, light RED when 
ripe, season of ripening medium: best for table 
when turning from transparent green to pink; 
when over-ripe it gets the foxy Perkins flavor. 


La Marie. (Labr.) A seedling of Willie, produeed 
by L. C. Chisholm, of Spring Hill, Tenn. Vine of good 
strong growth, healthy and hardy; buneh and berries 
above medium: handsomly shouldered; color “asHEs 
OF ROSES;” an attractive market grape, ripens with 
Coneord and will lang on vine much later; but while 
some seedlings from ‘* Willie (q. v.) seem to be entirely 
free from its uative aroma, La Marie returned to the 


| 
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strong foxy type of its grandparents; hence is used 
mostly for further improvement by hybridizing. 

Laura.* (Est. ><) Syn., WATERTOWN; a cross 
of Kumelan with Delaware. Originated by D. 
S. Marvin in 1880; but while at its home (Water- 
town) the clusters were emasculated, so that he 
dug it up, years ago; MUNSON, of Denison, ‘Texas, 
to whom he sent it for testing, and who cultivated 
it since 1882, reports it of considerable value 
there, and Marvin refers us to him for its descrip- 
tion, saying: ‘Munson knows more about LAURA 
than Ido. He isa better grape botanist than I 
am, and has done much for grape culture. I am 
glad to learn that you consult him. We are good 
friends; he has aided me greatly, and I consider 
him and his work of great value.’”’ The follow- 
ing is the description friend Munson sends us, at 
our request: 

The vine is similar in habit to the Delaware, 
having somewhat stronger growth, longer joints, 
but young wood, leaf stems and peduncles of 
clusters crimson; the leaves are generally three- 
lobed, as in Delaware, sometimes five-lobed and 
a little larger than in Delaware, and have the 
same or a slightly darker, lively tint of green, 
showing in this respect the character so well de- 
veloped in the Herbemont. 1t tlowers and ripens 
abont with Delaware and has clusters of similar 
shape, except that they are longer and more 
conical. The best developed bunches are shoul- 
dered same as in Delaware; the berries are persis- 
tent of nearly same shape and size, averaging a 
little larger than Delaware. Color DARK PURPLE, 
when fully ripe nearly black, with delicate bloom ; 
skin thin, tough, pulp tender, juicy, of excellent 
quality, about equal with Delaware; juice white; 
seeds one to three, small, similar in shape to those 
of Delaware. With me this variety has borne 
abundantly of compact, beautiful clusters. My 
vines stand surrounded by other perfect flowered 
varieties, blooming at same time, hence do not 
know whether it is fully self-fertilizing or not, 
yet I think it is. as it has hermaphrodite perfect 
flowers, As to its specific make up Iam strongly 
of the opinion that it is a cross between Ewnelan 
and Delaware, 

dimetan is certainly a hybrid between V. La- 
bruseau and V. Vinfera, and Delaware between V. 
.Kstivalis, V. Labrusca and V. Bourquiniana 
(some form of the so-called Southern .¥stivalis). 
The Lanra is more subject to black rot than Dela- 
ware, but less than Eumelan, 


Laussel. (Line. x Gold Coin.) See Munson’s 
Hybrids, page 159. 
Leader. (Labr.) Similarto Niagara; originated by 


B. 1. Merriman, Ohio. Vine vigorous, healthy and pro- 
ductive: bunch not as large nor ascompuact as Niagara, 
of same color, WHITE, and native wroma. 

Leavenworth. (“Labr.<) Originated in that 
city by Francis Godard, from Concord seed; the 
vine is vigorous, hardy and tolerably productive, 
free from mildew and not prone to rot. Bunch 
large, compact, handsome; berry large, WHITE, 
or DULL GREEN with thin bloom, very firm but 
not pulpy, sprightly, sweet, or nearly so; of 
agreeable ilavor with some of the native aroma, 
which is pleasant; it resembles the Lady of our 
friend Campbell, not of as high quality, and ripens 
abont the same tiine, fully one week before Con- 
cord, may require winter protection. 

*Not “Lama”, no grape by that name exists; it was a 
typographical blunder, which escaped correction in our 
last edition, But it did not escape being copied in other 
“descriptive lists of onr Native Grape,” without ques- 
tioning its correctness ind, as usual, without giving us 
eredit—for which we were thankful. 
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Lenoir. Cst.) Syn., BLACK 
spaNisH, Ev Paso, BURGUNDY. 
Jack or JacQues. A southern 
grape of the Herbemont elass. 
from Lenoir Co., N. C. Bunch 
niedinm to large, shouldered ; 
under unfavorable circunistan- 
ees, or on badly pruned, over- 
loaded vines the bunehes are 
looxe and not shouldered ; berries 
small. round. dark BLUISN- 
PURPLE. nearly BLACK, covered 
with light bloom; flesh tender, 
po pulp. juiey, sweet and vinous; 
very rich in coloring matter; a 
magnificent grape for the south, 
too tender and too late in ripen- 
ing for the North and eentral 
States. In favorable localities 
desirable for wine «and table. 
Vine a fine grower, but a tardy 
bearer; foliage deeply lobed. 

This variety is mainly culti- 
vated in Texas under different 
names, a8 BLACK SPANISH, EL 
Paso. Many years ago (about 
1859), some few vines, under the 
name of JACQUES, were sent to 
France by Bereckmans, of Geor- 
gia. In 1869 and following years, 
when the DTPhylloxera eom- 
menced to devastate the vine- 
yards of southern France, these 
few Jaeques vines continued in 
juxuriant growth and perfeet 
health. This cansed a great de- 
mand for Jacques vines, the more 
so as its grape. on aecount of its 
pure vinous taste and deep 
rich color, pleased the French 
vignerous, 

But in vain did they apply to 
American  grape-growers and 
nurseries for vines of this va- 
riety. Berekmans himself stated 
(in 1871) that he had none, and 
that the culture of this variety 
had been entirely abandoned in 
this eountry. No one then knew 
that the Lenoir and the Black 
Spanish, eultivated in Texas. 
were indentical with the Jacyites. 

After considerable research 
for this variety, WE found that 
(i, Onderdonk, deseribing in his 
Catalogue the Lenoir, made the 
following remark: “ the leaf and 
habit exactly resemble those of 
the Black Spanish.” From this 
remark, and from the deseription 
of the “Ohio” in Downing’s ** Fruits and Fruit- 
trees of America,” we were strongly inclined to 
believe -‘Lenoir,” ‘Black Spanish,” ‘‘OQhio.” 
‘* Jacques’ indentieal, and the very variety which 
our friends in Franee were looking for. We so 
declared in the second edition of our Catalogue 
(1874-5, p. 70). although even Berekmans and 
Onderdonk then eonsidered them distinct varie- 
ties. 

He had somchow got the idea that the Lenoir 
originated in Lenoir county, 8. C., and wrote to 
Berekmans for further information who replied: 
+The Lenoir and Blaek Spanish are both native 
seedlings of the stivalis type; both have colored 
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LENOIR. 


or Bluck Spanish, 


(Syn., Black Spanish, Jacques, etc. ) 


juice. The Lenoir has its bunches compact and 
shouldered; the Black Spauish, on the contrary, 
has the buneh very loose, eylindrieal, growing 
to a length of 18 inches. Of the two, it makes 
the darkest colored wine. Both are. perhaps, 
the best red-wine grapes we have. * * * The 
Lenoir originated in South Carolina, the Blaek 
Spanish in Natchez, Miss.” 

But while we announced the indentity of these 
varieties as a probability only, a well-known 
French importer, less eautious and merely on the 
strength of ow supposition, at once ordered 
thonsands of cuttings from the Blaek Spanish. 
and offered them in France, at an exhoybitant 


or Jacques. 


price, as the Jucques, claiming its discovery for 
himself. Hundreds of thousands of enttings of 
this variety were then sent to France and planted 
there since 1876, and their success, their immuni- 
ty from Phylloxera, productiveness, and quality, 
gave great satisfaction. The indentity of the 
Jacques, Black Spanish and Lenoir was there also 
fully established by Prof. Planchon, Pulliat, and 
other eminent ampelographs. 

As this variety cannot be snecess- 
fully grown in our vineyards on ac- 
count of its non-resistance to mildew 
and to frost, we requested our friend 
Onderdonk to test and observe it, and 
he wrote ns (August, 1883), ‘Iam solid 
on the Lenoir matter now, and have at 
last become settled in the belief that 
Jacques, Lenoir and Black Spanish are 
indenticial beyond doubt; this variety is 
capable of very great variations under 
various special conditions.” 

In France, also, the success and 
especially the prodnctiveness of the 
Jacques varies very much; in dry soils 
it yields far less wine, unless irriga- 
tion is resorted to. Of late years, the 
Jacqnes (as it is there still called) has 
suffered in some sections from the 
anthracnose. France has now more 
bearing-vines of this variety than can 
be found growing in the United States. 

Some California grape-growers di- 
rected their attention to this remark- 
able grape, and planted thousands of 
the same variety, under its proper 
name ‘‘Lenoir.’ It succeeds there 
very well, and is much liked both on 
acconnt of the fine dark color of its 
vinous juice and for its Phylloxera- 
resisting roots. This old, almost 
abandoned grape seems destined to 
become one of the leading varieties of 
both hemispheres. Even Prof. Viala, 
—who condemns all American grapes 
as of no value for France, excepting 
some few varieties, and these only as 
grafting stocks,—would not have 
them abandon the Jaquez in France; 
admitting it to be an abundant wine 
producer of value, and a better stock 
for grafting thereon than the Riparia, 
in certain French soils and localities. 

The annexed engraving represents 
a medium sized bunch ot the Lenoir, 
rather smaller than usual, especially 
shorter. 


Lexington. (Labr.) See Miner’s Seedl., p. 155. 
Lightfoot. (Labr.) See Niagara, page 161. 


Lincoln. C#st.) Syn., HART-GRAPE. Has been 
supposed to be identical with DEVEREUX, but J. 
F. Hoke, of Lincolnton, N. C., where it has been 
largely grown for many years, emphatically states 
that it is not the Devereux or Black-grape (Le 
Noir). but was formerly known as the Hart-grape. 
Sam. Miller, who got cuttings of this variety from 
Col. Hoke, tried it and reported that it is differ- 
ent from Devereux, and, to his taste, superior. 
We conld not get a description sufficiently clear 
to distinguish it from Lenoir, of which see de- 
scription and figure. 

Linden. (Labr.) One of Miner’s Seedlings (see page 
155); & BLACK grape ripening several duys before Con- 


cord, with very large bunches, which hang on the vine 
a month after ripening. 
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Lindley. 


LINDLEY. (Rogers’ No. 9.) 


Lindherbe. (Lindley < Herb.) See Munson's 
Hybrids, page 159. 
Lindley. (Lats.-Hybr.) Rogers’ No. 9, 


This beautiful and valuable grape originated 
by hybridizing the wild Mammoth-grape of 
New England with the Golden Chasselas. 
Bunch mediuin, long, shouldered, somewhat 
loose; berries medium to large, round; color 
quite peculiar, and distinet from any other 
variety, rather more of a BRICK-kED than 
Catawba color; flesh tender, sweet, with 
scarcely a trace of pulp, possessing a pecu- 
liar, rich, aromatic flavor. Pres’t Wilder de- 
nominated this and the Jefferson grape th» 
Muscats of America. It resembles the Grizzly 
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Frontiguan in appearance of bunch, and is 
regarded by some as fully equal to the Dela- 
ware in quality. The engraving represents a 
medium size bunch of this variety. 

Roots long and straight, with a smooth liber 
of medium firmness; canes slender for their 
length, with few laterals, and large, prominent 
buds; vine of very vigorous growth, healthy 
and sometimes productive, making rather 
long-jointed wood, medium in hardness and 
size of pith. The foliage, when young, 1s of 
n reddish color; the fruit ripens very early, 
and keeps without extra care till the Ist of 
January. Specific gravity of must 80°. 

We recommend it asa fine table grape — 
one of the Best of the red Hybrids, but it 
should be planted near other varieties bloom- 
ing at the same time to insure its perfect fer- 


tilization. See also Mary. 
Logan. (Labr.) A wilding of Ohio. Supposed to be 


nu great acquisition, on its introduction, and recom- 
mended by the Am. Pomological Society as promising 
well: butit has sadly failed to meet public expectation, 
and is now more generally discarded than the Isabella, 
to which it was deemed preferable. Bunehes mediuin, 
shouldered, compact: berries large, oval. BLACK; flesh 
juicy, pulpy, insipid in flavor. Vine a slender grower, 
early and productive. 


Long. (C#st.) See Cunningham, page 110. 
Longworth. (Line. & st.) Syn., Jaeger’s 


No. 5U, raised by Hermann Jueger, of Neosho, 
Newton Co., Mo.,a seedling of Post-Oak (No. 43) 
fertilized with Herbemont pollen. Dunches large 
with medium sized berries of BLUE-BLACK color; 
similar to Herbemont in quality. A promising 
very late market and wine grape. Starts growing 
mueb later in spring than other cultivated vari- 
eties; ripening two weeks after Norton and easily 
kept till Christmas. Adapted to the Southern, 
Southwestern and South Central States only; but 
with laying down in winter and spraying in spring 
this vine will fruit further north. 


Lonisa. (Labr.) See [subella, page 141. 

Louisiana. (.#st.) Introdnueed here by that 
eminent pioneer of Western grape culture, Fred- 
erick Minch, of Missouri. He reeeived it from 
M. Theard, of New Orleans, who asserts that it 
was imported from Franee by his father, and 
planted on the banks of Pontehartrain,. near New 
Orleans, where for thirty years it has yielded 
abundant and delicions frnit. Father Miinch 
firmly believed it to be of S. European origin, and 
so does friend Munson to this day. Fr. Hecker 
Was just as positive that it was nothing else than 
the Clavner-grape of his native country. Baden, 
Germany. Others hold that it is a true native 
American, belonging to the Southern division of 
the /Mstivalis class. of which the Herbemont and 
Cunningham may serve as types. and of which 
they consider it a valuable variety, yielding a 
most delicious frnit, and making a very fine wine. 

«After many years’ experience with this variety, 
we feel unable to form a decided opinion as to its 
proper classifieation. 

Bunch medium size, shouldered, compact, very 
tine; berry small, round, black; flesh without 
pulp, juicy, sweet and vinous; quality best. Vine 
2 good grower, moderately productive; eunes very 
stout, of moderate length, short-jointed, having 


few large laterals, with heart-shaped (not lobed) 
foliage; requires winter protection. Ripens late. 
foots wiry and very tough, with a hard liber; 
wood very hard, with a small pith and firm onter 
bark. 

The Louisiana and Rulander (or rather what we 
here call Rulander) so closely resemble each other 
in general appearance, growth and foliage, that 
we are unable to distingnish them; they are un- 
doubtedly closely related to each other. It is 
claimed that Louisiana makes the finest white 
wine, of Hock character, that we have. 

ROBESON’S SEEDLING so closely resembles 
Lonisiana as to consider it identical. CasPER. 
said to have been raised by Caspar Wild, of New 
Orleans, also resembles Louisiana, and if not 
identical, belongs certainly to the Rulander div- 
ision of the Southern .¥stivalis class or Bourqui- 
niana (Munson). 


Lilie. (Labr.-Hybr.) One of C. S. Copley’s fine 
table grapes, raised at Stapleton, N. Y., from 
Telegraph crossed with pollen of Black Hamburg. 
The vine is hardy, healthy and produetive, a 
strong grower, with healthy foliage, and has 
never shown either rot or mildew on the original 
vine. The bunch is large and showy; the berry 
large to very large. BLACK With a fine bloom; 
quality first-rate; no fox or impure taste; no 
pulp, rather meaty, not vinous, but of mild aro- 
matic flavor; ripens early; valuable for table and 
market. Exhibited at the Columbian Fair, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Copley was awarded medal and diploma 
for this and five other of his new grapes. 


Luna. (Labr.) One of Marine’s seedlings, page 151; 
probably lost by the decease of its originator. It was 
the largest hardy WHITE grape we had seen before the 
appearance of the Pocklington and Niagara. 


Lutie. (Labr.) Originated at Nashville, Tenn., 
by L. C. Chisholm (about 1884). This is one of 
those varieties which are praised by some, con- 
demned by others. Vine, adinitted by all, a vig- 
orous grower, hardy, healthy and prolifie; it has 
proven so also on our grounds. It resembles 
Dracut Amber (q. v. page 117) in many respeets, 
and those who like that old variety and found it 
profitable will make no mistake In planting the 
Lutie, ts buneh is very compact; berries large, 
PALE RED at first. DARK RED when fully ripe. 
very sweet. very pulpy and foxy; skin tough, of 
fine appeurance and ripens early, with the Dela- 
ware; hence it sells well as an early red market 
grape; but tastes greatly differ as to its quality. 
Our jJate M. P. Wilder, to whom specimens were 
sent from Nashville when first introduced, said 
that they were so offensive to him that he had to 
send them out of the honse. Mr. Van Lindley, 
of N.C., finds it very fine tn flavor. **Many good 
judges at our (North Carolina) State Fair pro- 
nounced it equal to any grape on exhibition. It 
is one of the most valnable Southern grapes.”’ 
Pres’t Berckimans, of Georgia, on the other hand, 
considers its only merits, that it is a vigorous 
vrower, comparatively free from mildew and quite 
prolifie. While Van Deman, of Washington, D. 
C., vonsiders it the worst flavored and smelling 
grape he ever tasted. Again, Chas. Parry, of 
New Jersey, who is also recognized good anthor- 
ity, finds it not more foxy or offensive than Dracut 
Amber. ‘lastes differ; bnt never to such extent. 
We tind that this discrepancy grew out of certain 
peculiar characteristics of this grape: Taken 
fresh from the vine, it is equal, if not preferable, 
to any grape of Labrusea charaeter, but several 


Lydia. 


days after gathered, or when over-ripe, it gets 
quite foxy and drops badly from the bunch. 
Hence it is not desirable as a grape for market; 
but planted in our garden, for family use, to be 
consumed as it ripens, it is of REAL MERIT, and 
spreads a fine perfume. Here we may qnote a 
true remark of Dr. L. C. Chisholin, the originator 
of the Lutie (who is quite innocent of the extrav- 
agant and ridiculous over-praise of this variety 
when first introduced in 1885). He says: ‘ By 
inerit we do not mean what many frequently call 
so: A few sample bunches of large size, fine 
color and other attractive features, yet destitute 
of the most important merits which a grape ought 
to possess, snch as vigor in growth, resistance to 
disease, «i. good cropper one year with another, 
fruit of good quality, ripening up well together.” 


Lydia. (Labr.) Originated by Carpenter, of Kelley’s 
Island, Lake Erie; supposed to be an Isabella seedling. 
Bunch short, compact; berries large, oval, light GREEN, 
with salmon tint where exposed to the sun; skin thick; 
pulp tender, sweet, of fine flavor. slightly vinous. In 
abit of growth the vine is not unlike the Isabella, but 
is inuch less productive. Ripens a few duys later than 
the Delaware. 


Lyman. (fip.) Origin unknown. A Northern vari- 
ety, said to have been brought from Quehec upwards of 
fifty years ago; hurdy and productive. Bunch small, 
rather compact; berry round, medium, or helow; BLACK, 
covered with a thick bloom; similar in flavor to Clinton, 
and ripens about the same time. 

Sherman and MeNei! sre varieties grown from the 
ahove, but hardly to be distinguished from it.—Downing. 


Lyon. (Labr. X) A cross of Concord upon Delaware, 
oviginated by C. P. Chidester, of Olivet, Mich. The vine 
is vigorous and hardy: bunch and berry resemble Con- 
cord; the color being that of Delaware, PALE RED; thie 
quality is good; the fruit ripens with Delaware. It was 
first exhibited in 1886 at the Michigan State Fair and 
there, thought very valuable, was named Lyon in honor 
of the President of the Michigan State Horticultural 
Society. But it proved sadly unproductive and is now 
abandoned. 


Lyon. (?ip.-Hybr.) Another grape, finer and more 
promising, produced by T. V. Munson, of Texas, has 
now been honored with the name of Lyon; but it can 
scarcely be successful as far north as the home of the 
illustrious pomologist of that name, while it is much 
admired in the South. 


Mabel. (2£st.-Hybr.) Originated by the late A. J. 
Cuywood, of Marlborough, N. Y., from the seed of his 
Walter grape. Vine not a vigorous grower and moder- 
ately productive only: cluster medium, compact; berry 
below medium, BLACK with blue bloom: skin thin, 
tough; pulp almost melting, juicy; ripens a little be- 
fore Concord. Not recommended except as an amateur 
grape in favorable localities. 


Mabel. (st.) Another grape named “ Mabel,” raised 
near Freeport, Ills., resembling Delaware in color and 
general appearance, but with somewhat larger clusters 
and berries, with thick, heavy foliage, supposed to resist 
mildew, was considered as promising to be a valuable 
acquisition in 1879 has scarcely been heard from since, 
and is now forgotten, 


Madeline. (Zabr.) A chance seedling, grown by G. 
Itenderson, Eddyville, N. Y.—Not known, except to 
Mitzhy, “Our native grape”—said to he a WHITE grape 
with pleasant flavor, that ripens early. 


Magnate. (Labr.-Ilybr.) Originated from Con- 
cord. either by the late John Burr or by Dr. Stay- 
man. The original vine was grafted many years 
ago and cannot be found. The variety is growing 
on the grounds of either and doing well; the vine 
is vigorous. hardy, healthy and very prolitic; free 
from mildew and not as prone to rot; bunch 
medium to large, shouldered and compact; berry 
about large, WmiTe, a little pulpy, but tender, 
sprightly sweet with some of the native aroma; 
quality very good, as good if not better than Con- 
cord and ripens abont with it; will hang on the 
vines long after ripe. 
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Magnificent. (?) Originated by A. F. Rice of 
Griswoldville, Georgia; reported in 1891 to the 
Ain. Pomological Society, by H. E. Van Deman, 
Washington, D. C.; among the novelties, at the 
same time with the ‘‘Superh’’ gq. v. He says, 
from examining the specimen, that it seems of 
such worth that we ought to give it atrial. The 
color is dark RED, with purplish bloom; of the 
highest quality. We have not heard of it since. 


Maguire is like Nartford, but more foxy.—Strong. 
Mammoth Catawba. See Catawba Seedlings. 


Mammoth Sage. (Labr.) Onondaga Co., N. Y., 
mother of Rogers’ Hybrids. 


Manhattan. (ZLabr.) Originated near New York. A 
poor bearer. Bunches small; berries medium, round, 
GREENISH-WHITE with a bloom; flesh sweet, rather 
pulpy.—Downing. 


Mansfield. (Labr. X) Raised in 1569 by C.G. Pringle, 
of Vermont, a well-known and successful hybridizer, 
from seed of Concord fertilized by pollen of the Iona; 
said tocombine the more valuable characters of both 
these popular sorts. Vine a rampant grower, with broad 
and thick leaves, densely woolly beneath; bunch large, 
often shouldered, sufticiently compact; berry of PUR- 
PLISH-BLACK color under a slight bloom; large, some- 
what oval: flesh tender, with but little pulpof a re- 
murkably rich flavor. Season earlier than Concord. It 
was predicted that this will prove a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the northern parts of our country as a very early 
variety. Jlas not been tried there, that we know of. 

Marguerite. (Labr.) Raised by Theophile 
Huber, Illinois City, Ill. Vine a moderately 
strong grower; bunch very compact and shoul- 
dered, berries somewhat smaller than Concord, 
of light amBER color; pulp tender, very sweet 
with a delicate Catawba flavor, but a slight bit- 
terness of the skin when chewed. 


Marguerite. (Linc.-.2st.) See Munson’s Hy- 
brids, page 159. 


Marie Louise. (Labr.) Raised by Theophile 
Huber, Illinois City, Ill]. Vine strong, very hardy 
and productive. Bunch large, shouldered, com- 
pact; berries about equal in size to Concord; a 
WHITE grape with small seed separating readily 
from the tender core. sweet and juivy; skin thin 
but tongh. H. EK. Van Deman disseminated some 
for testing, considering them worthy. 


Marine’s Seedlings. These grapes are crosses 
between purely native varieties cluimed to be pro- 
duced by a new and very simple process; diluting 
the pollen of the male flower with rain water and 
then applying it to the pistils of the variety which 
he selects as the female parent. Among the 
seedlings thus raised there are some which are 
quite peculiar and very interesting; some are of 
the -Fstivalis family, but with berries of quite a 
large size: 1. erlnton—fine large bunch; berries 
above medium, BLACK; leaf very large and leath- 
ery, strong. 2. Greencastle—same as the former, 
berries even larger. 3. Lnua—WHITE, in appear- 
ance almost like Martha, but the gain in size 
seems to be coupled with a loss in quality, com 
pared to our delicious, juicy, small .stivalis 
grapes. <A larger number of his seedlings are of 
the Labrusea type, and among these his *U. 7?.,” 
BLACK; Mianna and Ning William, WIITE, seemed 
to us worthy of trial. 

In fall of 1874, u year or two before his death, 
Marine wrote: ‘:Now that [I have reached my 
three score vears and ten. am admonished to 
yield the further prosecution of this branch of 
progress to others. more skilled, and to those 
coming after onr time, believing. as [ do, that 
much greater results are looked for in the future.”’ 
His seedlings were not disseminated. 
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THE MARTHA GRAPE. 


Marion. (Rip.><) <A variety brought to us 
from Pennsylvania by that indefatigable borticul- 
turist, San] Miller, who got it from Dr. C. W. 
Grant. It probably came from ‘Longworth’s 
fainous school of vines’’?; valuable for a dark red 
wine. Bunch medium, compact; berry medium, 
but considerably larger’ than Clinton, round, 
BLACK, juicy, sweet when fully ripe; ripens Zate, 
long after coloring. but hangs firmly to the bunch. 
Blooms early, with Clinton, which variety it 
resembles, yet, in our opinion, far surpasses. 

Vine a very vigorous grower, but a shy bearer 
in our Vineyard; and somewhat liable to mildew; 
rambling but not so straggling as the Clinton. 
Wood firm with a medium pith. Foliage large, 
strong and abundant; when young, of a peculiar 
golden hue, and the branches of a beautiful red 
color. Roots wiry and firm, with a smooth, hard 
liber. (See N. B. Waitttr’s Hybrids.) 

Our recommendation of this variety for the 
French wine-grower had been long overlooked. 
The Vigne Américaine of March, 1883, contains 
the following: “With regard to intense coloring, 


' without any foxy taste, nothing equals the wine 


made of the Marion grape; One-twentieth part is 
suflicient to give to water even a superior wine 
color; the somewhat violet shade is easily trans- 
formed into a lively red by adding some acid wine 
or a very small quantity of tartaric acid. ‘This 
grape is a loyal Fuchsin.” One vine-grower of 
Bordeaux reported that he is about to plant 500 
Marion vines. 


Marsala. (Labr.?7) A dark RED grape intro- 
duced by Dr. J. Stayman. Bunch and berry 
large, as large as ‘*Goethe,’”’ of very handsome 
appearance but not very good quality, being 
rather foxy and pulpy; making however a good 
white wine, not to be compared nor confounded 
with the celebrated wine of same name, grown in 
Sicily, Europe, and resembling sherry wine, 
which is exported annually from the famous sea- 
port * Marsala’? to England and the West Indies. 
It seems objectionable to give to an American 
variety the name of a well-known foreign kind; 
it may create confusion, but cannot benefit either. 


Martha. 
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No experienced viticulturist would attempt to 
plant the old Italian grape here; while this native 
American *‘ Marsala’ may be well worth our at- 
tention, as the vine is very healthy, vigorous and 
productive, and specially liked for jelly and can- 
ning in Kansas. S. M. Tracy of Columbia, Mo., 
reported it in 1885 to have been grown there 
eight years, and less inclined to rot than any 
other grape we have. ‘This is one, among the 
very few, that does not rot.”’—Sam. Miller. 


Martha. 
the Concord, raised by our friend Samuel 
Miller, of Bluffton, Mo. formerly of Lebanon, 
Pa., was one of the most popular among the 
wiite varieties. Bunch medium, smaller 
than the Concord, moderately compact, shoul- 
dered ; berry medium, round, GREENISH-wuire 
—when fully ripe pale yellow covered with 
white bloom; skin thin; flesh tender, and of 
a remarkable sweetness unmixed with acidity 
and without vinous flavor; somewhat pulpy, 
often containing but a single seed. Odor 
decidedly foxy, but this character is much 
more apparent in the fruit than in its wine. 

The vine is very healthy and hardy, resem- 
bling the Concord, but not as vigorous a 
grower, and the leaf is of a somewhat lighter 
green, the fruit less liable to rot than the 
Concord. Joots of average texture and liber. 
Canes generally more upright than Concord, 
with fewer laterals, but not so much inclined 
to ramble. Wood firm, with a medium pith. 
Very productive, and the berries hang well to 
the bunch. 
and will therefore suit even northern locali- 
ties. 
not very good in quality, and far surpassed in 
appearance by some new varieties. Must 85° 
to 90°, about 10° higher than Concord. ‘The 
wine is of a light straw color, of delicate flavor. 

The French commission at the Exposition 


(Labr.) A white seedling of | it to be the LINDLEY or the same as the Many in- 


Ripens earlier than the Concord | 


_ duced a grape of that name. 


Ottawa, Canada, by the very able horticulturist, 
Mr. John Craig, a RED grape Mary is attributed to 
JACOB ROMMEL, of Missouri, who never pro- 
To make sure of 
this we wrote to old friend Rommel, who replied 
(July, 1894): “I know of no grape originated 
by me named Mary; * * You have always 
been favored with all of my seedling grapes for 
trial, in preference to all others, and I have of late 
yeurs not raised any.’” Mr. Craig will please have 
this corrected; from his description we suppose 


_ troduced by Hasselkus, of Georgia. 


of Amer. wines at Montpellier, 1874, pro- | 


nounced the Afartha as ‘‘approaching the 
wines of Piquepoul, produced in the Hérault.’’ 
(See also ‘‘ZLady.’’) 


Mary. (Labr.-Hybr.) Introduced by Hasselkus, 
of Griffin, Ga., in 1889, and afterwards consider- 
ably planted in the vicinity of that locality. It 
bears unniistakably Rogers’ ear marks, says the 
eminent horticulturist of the State Experiment 
Station of Georgia, Hugh N. Starnes, who does 
not think it identical with the Lindley, as some 
claim and which it certainly resembles; it has the 
long-jointed canes, but is more vigorous, the ber- 
ries are larger and rounder; bunches shorter, 
more conipact—less straggling—than Lindley; 
having fewer reflexed stamens. 
berries seems of a brighter RED and the flavor 
more sprightly, with less tanic acid than Lindley. 
These may be simply individual peculiarities, 
adds Mr. Starnes, and Lindley and Mary may be 
the same after all. He will further test and ex- 
amine. 

In the meritorious and interesting reports from 
the Central Experiment Farms of the Dominion, 


The color of the | 


| from rot and so far also from mildew. 


It is grown largely for market, though  ™ : ; : 
_ rich sprightly vinous, sweet, of fine quality. 


Mary. (?.) Raised by Chas. Carpenter, Kelly 
Island. Vine hardy, strong grower. Fruit ripens 
too late for the north. Bunch medium, moderately 
compact; bervies medium, round, greenish-white 
with a bloom. Flesh tender, slight pulp, juicy, 
sweet, brisk flavor.—Downing. 

Another Mary, an early grape, is described by 
Fuller. 


Mary Ann. (ZLabr.) Raised by J. B. Garber, Co- 
lumbia, Pa. Bunch medium, moderately compact, shoul- 
dered: berry mediuni, oval, BLACK, pulpy foxy, resembl- 
ing the Isabelia. Very early, ripening a day or two 
before the Hartford, and therefore formerly esteemed 
as an early market grape, though of an inferior quality. 
Now superseded. 


Mary’s Favorite. (#st.-Hybr.) A seedling 
of Delaware. crossed with a Rogers’ Hybr.; raised 


_ by J. F. Coftin, Westland, Ind., vine vigorous and 


productive; bunch small to medium. shouldered; 
berry medium, BLACK with blue bloom; pulp not 
melting but juicy, sweet and vinous, skin thin, 
seeds few, a pretty little grape; season early. 
S. A. Beach, N. Y., Experiment Station. 


Mary Mark. (hst.) <A _ seedling of the 
Delaware and much like it, raised by Dr. Stay- 
man, of Leavenworth, Kansas; vine a weak 
grower, but hardy, healthy and productive; free 
Bunch 
medium, compact; berry medium, RED, tender, 


Mason. (Labr.) Syn., Mason SEEDLING. 
A white grape raised by B. Mason, of Mas- 
coutah, Ills., from Concord seed. Bunch 
medium to large; berry nearly as large as 
Concord, round, greenish-white, becoming 
yellowish when fully ripe, with a fine white 
bloom; skin thin; flesh melting, with little 
pulp; sweet with just suflicient acid to give 
it a sprightly, vinous, refreshing taste ; almost 
free from foxiness. In quality this is one of 
the best of the White Concord seedlings. 
Vine a moderately vigorous grower, perfectly 
hardy, with heavy and healthy foliage; not 
subject to mildew. While not free from rot, 
this variety has suffered less from this disease 
than Concord itself, proving more healthy and 
of better quality than Marrna. The Mason 
grape ripens a few days before Concord: it 
hangs a long time and keeps remarkably well 
on the vine. ‘The foliage of the Mason resem- 
bles that of its parent, but is of a lighter green 
and has a more whitish down on the under 
side of the mature leaves. We confidently 
recommend this grape in localities where the 
Concord succeeds. 
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Massasoit. (Labr.-Hybr.) Rogers’ No.3. 
A fine early grape for table and market. 

Vine a strong grower, and hardy; one of 
the earliest and best of Rogers’ red hybrids, 
but subject to rot and mildew ; ; and unfruitful 
if planted out of the reach of pollen from 
other varieties that blossom at the same time. 
We copy the following deseription by the late 
M. P. Wilder, the noble and celebrated vet- 
eran of Ainerican pomology : 

Buneh vather short, medium size, should- 
ered; berry medium to large, color brownish- 
RED. Flesh tender and sweet, with a little of 
the native flavor when fully ripe. Season 
very early, same as the Hartford. sufficiently 
vigorous and productive. <A desirable garden 
variety, and in favorable localities (free from 
rot) it is a profitable grape. 


Matchless. (Labr.<) Originated by the late 
John Burr, of Leavenworth, Kans., (about 1887), 
from mixed seed; Vine vigorous, hardy and pro- 
ductive; free from rot and mildew on the origi- 
nal vine and location where tested. Bunch very 
large, compact, handsome; berry very large, 
BLACK 5 skin thin but tough; pulp rather tender, 
juicy, sprightly, rich, vinous sweet. quality very 
good; ripe Pearly, soon after ‘‘Jewel,’? before Con- 
cord; and will hang long after ripe on its vines. 
This is a very attractive market grape of the 
Labrusca type without foxiness. 


Mathilde. (2st.><) A seedling of Delaware. 
Raised by the late G. A. Esenberger, Blooming- 
ton, Ills. Specially recommended by the origina- 
tor as a wine-grape. Vine vigorous and produc- 
tive; bunch lar ge, very compact, so much so that 
the ‘tr uit sometimes cracks; berry small to full 
medium, the small ones being often seedless, 
nearly round, handsome, dark RED with lilac 
bloom; pulp very juicy, almost melting, vinous, 
not sweet, but of good qualily. 


Maxatawney. (Zabr.) A chance seed- 
ling, originated in Montgomery Co., Pa., in 
1844, First brought into notice in 1858. 
Bunch medium, long, oecasionally compact, 
not usually shouldered ; berry above medium, 
oblong, pale yellow with shght amber tint on 
the sunny side. Flesh tender, not pulpy, 
sweet and delicious, with fine aroma, few 
seeds ; quality best both for table and wine. 
Ripeus rather late for northern localities ; 
but where it fully ripens, as here in Missouri, 
it was considered one of the finest of our 
native white grapes. Roots slender, soft in 
texture and liber. Canes light and of moder- 
ate length, with average number of laterals. 
Wood soft with a lure pith. Vine healthy 
and hardy, needs no protection in winter, but 
not a strong grower. nor very productive, 
and in bad seasons inelined to mildew and 
rot; foliage large, deeply lobed. 

We recommend it only for garden culture, 
in good rich ground. 
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MAXATAWNEY (/alf diameter). 


Mead’s Secdling. (Labr.) See Catawba Seed, p. 100. 


Medora. (Cst.-IIybr.) A seedling of the Lenoir 
probably crossed with the Croton, as the clusters 
from which the seed was taken came from a Lenoir 
vine interlaced with the branches of a Croton vine 
in Onderdonk’s experimental vineyard. Dis 
Thomas R. Cocke, an old esteemed amateur hort- 
iculturist and friend of Onderdonk, living about 
twenty miles below Victoria. Tex., towards the 
Gulf, carefully planted that seed, and selected this 
one as the most promising of those seedlings. The 


foliage is like the Lenoir, except that its young 


terminals show little of the pink tinge which is 
characteristic in the Lenoir; the berries are white, 
medium, round, transIncent enough to see the 
seed, and of a delicious flavor; the bunches are 
medium to large, about the same as the Warren; 
the vine not 4 very vigorous grower and inclined 
to over-production. 

Onderdonk thought this will prove the happiest 
acquisition to the grapes of the Gulf States since 
the Herbemont and Lenoir; he is now propagating 
it, and suggested the name Mupora, being that 
of a daughter of Dr. Cocke. 


Mendota. (Lalr. ><) Originated (18837) by 
the late John Burr, of Leavenworth, Kan., from 
mixed seed; vine very vigorous, hardy and pro- 
ductive, seems to be exempt from rot and mildew. 
Bunch medium, compact, handsome, berry medi- 
um, BLACK, tender, sprightly sweet, quality 
good; ripe very early, about with Jewel: this 
grape is not as good in quality as Jewel, but is 
a much stronger crow er and more productive. 


Mereeron. (Labr.) See Catuwba ®eedling, p. 100, 


Merrimack. DESCRIPTION 


Merrimack. (Labr.-Hybr.) Rogers’ No. 19. 
Mammoth Sage crossed with Bl. Hamburg. 
Regarded by some as the finest black grape 
in the collection of Rogers’ hybrids. 

It is one of the mnost reliable varieties in all 
seasons. Vine very vigorous; usually healthy 
and exempt from mildew and rot; but not 
fully self-fertile; bunch usually smaller than 
his other black sorts ; berry large, sweet, toler- 
ably rich. Season early; (about the 20th 
September, in Massachusetts ). 

We prefer his No. 4, the ‘‘Wilder’’, which 
is like it in quality, with by far larger and 
heavier buuches, and more profitable. 


Metis. (2ybr.-Labr. < Vin.) Produced by C. 
Engle, of Paw Paw, Mich., from seed of Rogers’ 
Salem, of which all his varieties originated, and 
they are all very vigorous, hardy and productive, 
and as far as tested, deserves to be disseminated. 
Bunch short, compact, shouldered; berry Cataw- 
ba colored. large, meaty and of very good quality ; 
ripens a litt'e before Concord, about with Worden. 


Metternich. (ip...) A seedling of Pough- 
keepsie crossed with Clinton. Produced by. A. 
J. Caywood, Marlborough. N. Y. Color BLack. 

S. A. Beach, Hort. of the N. Y. Experiment 
Station, describes it: Bunch sinall to medinm, 
compact; berry medium, light reD (!?) translu- 
cent; skin thin, tender; pulp tender, sweet, 
sprightly and pure flavored; an early grape that 
thus far (1888-1893) has proved moderately pro- 
ductive. 


Michigan. (Labr.-llybr.) Originated by C. 
ingle, of Paw Paw, Michigan. from seed of 
Roger’s Salem. Vine vigorous grower, hardy 
and productive; bunch medium to large, coin- 
pact. sometimes shouldered; berry above me- 
dium, WilITE, fretted with russety streaks; quali- 
ty very good for table, ripens with Concord. 


Miles. (Zabr.) Origin West-Goshen township, 
Chester County, Pa. Vine a moderate grower, 
hardy and produetive; Launch small. rather com- 
pact; berry small. round, BLACK. Flesh tender, 
slight pulp at center; brisk vinous. pleasant. 
Ripens among the earliest, but does not hang long. 
We cannot recommend it for vineyard culture as 
a market grape. but rather for family use as a good 
early table grape, especially for the North. 


Mills. (Labr.-Iybr.2) Raised by William [, 
Mills, of Hamilton. Ont., by crossing Museat- 
Hamburg with Creveling. Vine vigorous and 
productive. with large and healthy foliage, but 
prone to mildew. When attacked by this fungus- 
disease, however, it proves a signal failure. “A 
beautiful grape of fine quality, keeping until 
March.” said a noted Michigan grape grower; 
‘but first vou must have it,” interposed a Mis- 
sourian. Bunch very large, compact, shouldered ; 
Berry ljarge, round, JET BLACK, covered with a 
thick blooin; flesh meaty. juicy. with a sprightly 
Muscat tlavor. Skin thick, seeds large and long, 
similar to those of Agawam; berries adhere firmly 
to the peduncle; ripens about with the Concord, 
or a little later. provided it is kept free from 
mildew. 

P. J. Berckmans, of Augusta. Ga., says: Mills 
seems to be a pure Vinifera; two years fruiting 
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impresses me favorably with this variety. ‘Thus 
the best judges differ, because the grape differs in 
different localities; it is very successful and suited 
to one and worthless in some other. 


Mineola. (Labr.-Hybr.) Raised by Chas. 8. 
Copley, of Staten Island, N. Y., froma seedling of 
‘Yelegraph fertilized by Chass. Musquée. The vine 
is medium strong only in its growth, yet healthy, 
hardy and productive. with light brown short 
jointed wood; the leaves dark green on the upper, 
lighter on the under side; three and five lobed 
coarsely toothed on edge; in bad seasons only 
has it shown any mildew or rot. Bunches full 
medium, cylindrical, seldom shouldered, sets 
well, rather close, and will hang until frost; 
berries about the size of Concord, slightly oval. 
WIIITE or pale yellow, transparent. no pulp, of a 
rich muscat flavor, (not a trace of so called Fox) ; 
skin medium, does not crack; ripens very early, 
(Aug. 20 to Sept. 1, at Staten Island.) 


Miner’s Seedlings. (Not to be confounded with 
Minor’s Seedling or Venango.) Produced by the 
late ‘I’. B. Miner, at Linden, Union Co..N..J. The 
following have been selected out of 1500 seedlings 
grown by him in central New York: -cldeline. 
Antoinette, Augusta, Belinda, Carlotta, Engeuia, Ida, 
King William, Lexington, Linden, Luana, lockingham, 
and Victorta. Most of them are WHITE grapes; 
nearly all are of the same strain; hardy; good 
size of bunch and berry, good quality, but all more 
or less foxy and not sufliciently meritorious to 
disseminate them. 


Minnehaha. (2ybr.) Said to have been pro- 
duced by the late Pres’t MansHsaLy P. WiLDER, 
by crossing Muscat of Alexandria upon Rogers’ 
Massassoit. It probably is not in existence to- 
day. Pres’t Wilder was experimenting in the 
same line of further crossing hybrids, Rogers and 
others, a second time, upon foreign varities, he, 
however. as also Geo. W. Campbell, found that 
useful improvement did not lie in this direction; 
and that all crosses bearing three-fourth foreign 
and but one-fourth native blood were probably 
unsuited to our climate. <A crossing of hybrids 
upon our best and hardiest natives, seems needful 
to produce really valuable results. 


Minnesota Mammoth. Origin unknown; introduc- 
ed in fall of 1879 by L. W. Stratton, Excelsior, Minn.: 
said to be a very prolific and hardy native grape, the 
berries of which are as large as pigeons’ eggs, and to 
have 2 fine delicate flavor. We have been unuble to 
obtain any definite information about it. 


Minor’s Seedling. (Zabr.) (See Venango.) 


Miriam, (Labr.-Ilybr.) Raised by W. H. 
Lightfoot, of Springtield, Ills., from seed of 
Lady Washington. Tie very vigorous, hardy and 
healthy, long-jointed. with fine healthy, large 
leaves. Bunch large, compact, shouldered; ber- 
ries large, BLACK, juicy and sweet; ripens two 
weeks later than Concord; of superior quality. 
A fine amateur grape for Central Illinois. 


Mish. (Rotund.) See Scuppernong. 


Missouri. Syn., MissOURI SEEDLING. Mentioned by 
Buchanan and Downing, but now nuknown even in Mis- 
souri, According to Downing: Probably a seedling from 
one of the Pineau or Burgundy grapes. 

Bunches }oose und of moderate size; berries small, 
round; skin thin, almost black, with little bloom; flesh 
tender with little pulp, sweet and pleasant: not very 
productive nor of vigorous growth. ; 

It probably never came from Missouri. 
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Missouri Riesling.* (Rip.<)Syn., 
GrReEIN’s No. 1. Raised hy the late 
Nicholas Grein, Hermaun, Mo., from 
Taylor seed. 

Vine hardy and very healthy; a 
moderate grower, comparatively short- 
jointed ; with healthy thick leaves; very 
productive. Bunch medium, moderately 
compact, slightly shouldered ; berry me- 
dium, round, GREENISH-WHITE, but light 
red when fully ripe; very tender pulp, 
juicy, sweet, of fine quality, making an 
exquisite white wine; and on this ac- 
count it is now largely planted by wine- 
growers of Missouri, [linois and Ohio, 
but too late for locations further north. 
Ripens ten days after ,the Concord. 
Friend Rommel justly calls it ‘‘a Sister 
of Elvira.’’ 


Modena. (?) Originated by the late 
A. J. Caywood. of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Bunch and verry small. BLACK, vine strong 
and hardy. We could not get any reliable 
information, nor the vine for trial. It is 
perhaps the same as MinGo? of which 
friend Sam. Miller told ns: ‘This makes 
the darkest and one of the best wines I 
have ever tasted.” 


Moltke. (Latr.-Hybr.) Seedling of Salem, 
raised by Rautenberg. of Lincoln, Ill. Has 
character and color like Agawam, but of 
a somewhat darker hue when fully ripe. 
Bunch medium, sometimes shouldered, Her- 
ries very large, oblong; skin thick, pulp 
soft, sugary and aromatic; vine very pro- 
ductive and vigorous, wood medium short- 
jointed: buds prominent; the whole ap- 
pearance of the vine resembles Agawam; 
bnt it ripens ten days earlier and is sweeter, 
may mildew, like all the Rogers in some 
localities ;—a long keeper. 


Monroe. A cross between the Delaware and 
the Concord; raised by Elwanuger and Barry and 
described as follows: 


Bunch medium to large, shouldered,—something like 
Concord; berries large, round; skin rather thick; BLACK 
covered with a white bloom; very handsome. Flesh 
juicy, sweet, (sub-acid), vinous, sprightly; a pleasant, 
refresbing table grape. The vine is vigorous, with firm, 
short-jointed, hardy wood and fine healthy foliage: 
it is grown successfully in some localities. Ripens with 
Hartford. The MONROE is, however, dropped from EI- 
wanger and Barry’s select list of grapes in their own 
catalogue, 

Montefiore. (Rip. *) Rommel’s Taylor- 
Seedling No. 14. ine moderately vigorons in 
growth, but very healthy and hardy; sutlici- 
ently productive. Both wood and foliage show 
considerable admixture of Labrusea with Ri- 
paria. Bunch small to medium, compact, 
soinetimes shonldered as in annexed engrav- 
ing: Lerries of small medium size, round; skin 
thin but firm, nLack with a delicate blue bloom, 
and rich in coloring matter; flesh melting, vi- 
nous, sweet, with a delicate aromaand a delici- 


ous flavor, uniting fine quality with productive- 


*Pronounce: Meesling. 
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Ss al = 
MONTEFIORE. 


ness; ripening (a few days) after Concord, 
and before Norton’s Va. Seedling. 

This unostentatious grape attracted the at- 
tention of our senior when Rommel first ex- 
hibited it at Rochester, N. Y., where the Am. 
Pomol. Society met, August, 1879. 9 With 
consent of the originator, we have given it 
the name of the great Jewish philanthropist 
MONTEFIORE, which name denotes at the same 
time a ‘“.Vountain-flower.’’ It has fruited for 
years, in various localities, with quite satis- 
factory results, even in seasons when the 
Concord rotted badly. 

At the Hermann Fair, 1882, this grape was 
awarded an extra premium as the best new 
Seedling for Red Wine, and none equal to it 
for that purpose has been produced since. 
This fall, 1894, onr vines of the J/ontefiore 
were well loaded with perfect bunches and the 
must weight was 90°. Equally favorable re- 


Moore’s Diamond. DESCRIPTION 


MOORFE’S 


ports came from Euclid, O., and other places. 
Northern wine-growers have not given to this 
variety the attention it deserves, or else it 
would be planted more extensively, being su- 
perior to most other Red wine grapes that 
ripen so far north. The Wontefiore is quite 
acceptable also for a table grape notwith- 
standing its small size. 
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DIAMOND. 


Moore’s Diamond. (Labr.) Syn., Dia- 
MOND. Originated by Jacob Moore, of Attica, 
N. Y., from seed of the Concord fertilized by 
Jona, in the year 1873 while a resident of 
3righton, N. Y., where it has been grown and 
frnited ever since and endured the winters un- 
injured without protection. The vine is a 
vigorous grower and productive, perfectly 
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Moore's Early 


maturing its wood and retain- 
ing its foliage, which is large, 
of a dark glossy green, re- 
sembling its parent Concord. 
‘The bunches are large, hand- 
some, compact, often double- 
shouldered: berries of full 
medium size, adhering firmly 
to the stem. Color a delicate 
GREENISH-WIHTE, With yellow 
or amber tinge when fully 
ripened; flesh tender with few 
seeds, juicy, sprightly, sweet, 
refreshing; skin thin, nearly 
transparent, yet  sufliciently 
tough to bear packing and 
handling well; probably too 
tender for distant shipment. 
Quality very good, superior to 
other hardy white grapes, and 
the fruit ripens at least a week 
before the Concord. Judge 
Miller considers it the best 
white out-door grapé we have, 
in which opinion some of the 
best judges agree. President 
Pp. J. Berckmans, of Augusta, 
Ga., recognized as best authori- 
ty, especially for the South, 
says: ‘*Moore’s Diamond is 
unquestionably the most at- 
tractive and earliest white grape 
cultivated South.’’ Geo. W. 
Campbell, however, found it 
unproductive on his place for 
some years, while reports from 
other localities, he is glad to 
say, indicate that this is not 
always its character. Ellwan- 
ger and Barry place it at the 
head of their latest select list 
of grapes, directing special 
attention to its superior merit. 
Its good quality and showy 
appearance render it a special 
favorite with the birds—the 
BEST judges. 

Our illustration is after the 
Photograph of an average 
bunch, true to nature. 


Moore’s Early. (/abr.) Originated by 
John B. Moore. at Concord, Mass., from Con- 
eord seed in 1872 and introduced in 1877. 
The illustration is an exact copy from a phot- 
ograph of the bunch, and it could not be 
better described than by calling it an Early 
Concord. (See ‘*Concord,’’ page 106.) 


Bunch smaller and rarely shouldered, but — 


berries somewhat larger. It is, in similar soils 


MOORE’S EARLY. 


and localities, as healthy and hardy as its 
parent; though not as productive or vigorous, 
it is almost equal to the Concord in quality, 
but ripens ten days to about two weeks earlier. 
Its large size and earliness render it desirable 
and made it 2 popular market grape which 
has been largely planted. It needs careful 
cultivation and liberal manuring. Being 
better than ‘‘Ilartford,’? ‘‘Champion,’’ or 


Mottled. 


3? 


‘“Talman,’’ and quite as early, it is recom- 
mended to supersede these undesirable vari- 
ties. It has been awarded first premiums at 
many horticultural exhibitions. 


Mottled. (ZLa6r.) Originated with Chas. Carpenter, 
\elly’s Island. A seedling of Catawba. Earlier in ripen- 
ing and less disposed to nildew and rot than its parent. 
Charles Downing siys: ‘A profuse bearer, ripening 
with Delaware. I]t will hang a long time after ripe, and 
keeps unusually well.” 

Bunch medium size, very compact. slightly shouldered; 
berries medium to large, round, distinetly mottled when 
held 10 the light, with different shades of red or maroon 
while ripening, but pearly a uniform dark Catawba 
color when fully ripe. lesh sweet, juicy, vinous; of 
brisk, sprightly flavor, always rather pulpy and acid 
at the centre. Skin thick. Season late, ripening with 
Norton’s Virginia. Hangs well to the bunch, and im- 
proves by being left long on the vine; more desirable 
as a wine than asa table grape. Vines healthy, hardy, 
moderately vigorous, and productive; foliage abund- 
ant; wood short-jointed. 

We found it a poor grower and bearer. 


Mount Lebanon. (ZLabr.) Originated by George 
Curtis, of the United Society of Mount Lebanon, Col- 
umbin county, N. Y.; suppo-ed to be a cross of Spanish 
Amber and Isabella. Bunek larger than Northern Mus- 
cadine; berry round, REDDISH. Flesh pulpy, tough, 
though sweet, perhaps a little better than Northern 
Museadine. : 

Moyer. (£st.-Hybr.) Syn., JORDAN grape. 
Cross between Delaware and some purely native 
variety raised by Allen Moyer, of Ontario, Canada. 
A small and very early RED grape. resembling 
Delaware. Vine a vigorous, though slender, 
rather short-jointed grower; very hardy with 
good foliage; neither leaf nor fruit seem subject 
to mildew, even in seasons where other vines 
around it are affected by this disease. Bunches 
small shouldered, but often loose, by reason of 
imperfect blossoms. Berries of about same size 
as Delaware and adhere tenaciously to the stem. 
Pnip very juicy, sweet and tender to the center: 
but inferior in quality to Delaware. Ripens very 
early; fully two weeks before Concord. Yet an 
amateur grape only worthy of trial in the North. 

Geo. W. Caimpbell, when asked for his opinion 
of this grape. said: ‘‘I can see very little to 
recommend it beyond healthy foliage and early 
ripening.’’ With us it proved a slow and weak 
grower, unproductive. 


Mrs. MeLure. (2tip.-Hybr.) One of Dr. Wylie’s 
hybrids; a cross between Clinton and Peter Wylie. 
Bunch medium, not very compact, shouldered ; ber- 
ries medium, WHITE, very vigorous, quality good 
as a table variety, and probably valuable also as a 
white-wine grape. Foliage resembling Clinton, 
growth very rampant.—Berchmans. 


Mrs. Stayman. (2st. ?) Originated by Dr. 
J. Stayman, of Leavenworth, Kan., produced 
from Delaware. (?) Vine very vigorous, hardy, 
healthy and productive; foilage strongly Labrus- 
ca; bunch large, compact; berry above medium, 
RED, tender, juicy, sprightly sweet, with some of 
the native aroma; quality very good; ripens about. 
same time as Concord and does not rot nor mildew 
on the originator’s grounds; it would probably 
sneceed well where Concord does—a wide enough 
range. 


Munson’s Hybrids and Seedlings. Mr. 
T. V. Munson, of Denison, Texas, has pro- 
duced inany thousand of Hybrid and Seed- 
ling grapes; and after having carefully tested 
them for years, in fruiting, he has determined 


to introduce now (1894) thirty-six of these 
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varieties which he considers his best. We 
give here the names only (in alphabetical 
order), and refer those who desire further in- 
formation to Munson (or to us) who will, on 
application, furnish his general catalogue: 


Munson’s. 


EMOOUUIAB LB. sp ccciesccccecesescrssse Ps LON” Wa aats) 
PNWIERICA, PD. SO. .c...ccccccc: (Post- Oak x Rupestris) 
NIBPANIIIGIE: Vie <n cuy fetter sy. cere fereles (Post-Ouk < Triumph) 


BEACON, P. 99.0.0. ee eee (Post-Oak xX Concord) 
BELL, (see Green Mountain)..(Alrira x Delaware) 


PET Gram LUENGTO UAC fe gc 5 nee eeties tess: (Post-Oak x Trinmph) 
LEG: BIO 1S) ee eee eee (Post-Oak & Triumph) 
Biack HERBEMONT............... (Herbemont Seedling) 
BRILLIANT, p. 96... 0.0... (Lindley & Delaware) 
(OVASIONIESON TD) 99.2. o-ccc-cccaeetesesss (Pust-Oak & Triumph) 
IDR, (OGLIATIIRS je 1A cece (Post- Oak > Concord) 


WO UO MOMS asa, co socesscsisiscecesecessee (Post-Oak x Herbem.) 
EARLY GOLDEN, page 119........ (Triumph Seedling) 
BEOVAVIRSIESYMMNN VATNTIS oreo css: c-ceccens ess (Post- Oak x Rupestris) 
EPI AUCAUNID sD. 1233:.....-..-- (Elvira x Mustany) 
FERN MUNSON, p. 127 (Post-Oak >< Triumph) 
GOLD CoIn, p. 128.......................( Norton X Martha) 
CHEN TSO eC) Sr (Trinmph Seedling) 
BGO TENE TSN Sanaa leer ee nescence eee eereneey (Post-Oak x Cynth.) 
HERMANN JAEGER, p. 138... Post-Ouk x Herbem.) 


TANGSSEL 2a. nee (Pust- Oak x Gol Cain) 
ETN ETESI UB cess ce eco (Lindley >< Herbem.) 
MARGUERITE.........000.00..0... (Post-Ouk & Herbem.) 
yl) i (Neosho x Herbein.) 
Nits, NUWIN SON... seee es... (Veosho < Herbem.) 
INTIAYAN sy LC Ot oer peer (Neosho x Herbem.) 
ADDL oC aoe (Post-Ouk x Triumph) 
ON TENIOOOIN I... aces ev eeeccseneeeenense (Herbemont Seedling) 
NO AT coe vencevescsececc costes eoiennccon LOY SQM, ) 
(ORK O GS ieee eee (Post- Ouk >< Deverensy 
JP TSR TR asera ceric rre eeares eee er reeres (Post-Oak < Herbem.) 
RNGEAUN oe esse sive eave eee cheeses (Post-Oak x Triumph) 
TSO S50 Use ceee i ear Socee eee eee (Lhriva x Trinmph) 


R. W. MunNsown........ 
AV. B. MIUNEON .........-......... 
VINITA 


vecctsereeeee (Post-Oak > Triumph) 
(Post-Oak 3 x Triumph) 
(Post-Oak > Herbem.) 


This list of thirty-six varieties gives a suc- 
cession in ripening beginning with Brilliant 
as early as Hartford, or just before Delaware, 
for three months, ending with Neva, Fern. 
Laussel, as late as Herbemont and Nortons. 

Prof. Munson writes us: ‘‘ These varieties 
which I have propagated and listed from 
among my seedlings and hybrids are the cream 
from about 40,000 grown. If as many as a 
dozen are permanently retained, I shall feel 
that my work has not been in vain.’”?’ He 
does not want to burden the public, or our 
Catalogue, with the names, numbers or de- 
seriptions of his hundreds of varieties, the 
great majority of which he will throw away, 
as tests may determine, to find a nameless 
grave. (Grape growers only who have seen 
his productions in their vigorous glory, sur- 
passing the old standards, and doing this year 
after year, under ordinary vineyard culture, 
those only who have tasted them, as we have, 


160 Munson, 
can appreciute Munson’s work and_ his 
modesty. 


‘Among that splendid list of new grapes,’’ 
says H. Jaeger, of Neosho, Mo., ‘‘ eight of 
the most exquisite varieties are crosses of Her- 
bemont on wild Post-Oak or summer grapes 
of Texas and Southwest Missouri. Mr, Mun- 
son with his characteristic conscientiousness 
recommends these for the South only. Iam 
glad to be able to state that four of them, 
tried here, have stood 20° below zero. It 
seems safe, therefore, to conclude that with 
good spraying, these Southern grapes will 
prove hardy enough for the latitude of Cen- 
tral Missouri. Mr. Munson’s other grand ac- 
quisitions will succeed far north of Missouri. 
= * * Munson’s great work insures an 
immense improvement in the quality of our 
grapes, and spraying with copper solutions 
has made their yield so much more certain, 
that we can confidently look forward to a 
great revival of American viticulture.”’ 

Geo. W. Campbell says (1894) about the 
work of Prof. T. V. Munson: ‘‘It may be 
too early to say anythiug positive or definite 
as to its importance; 1 believe he is and has 
been for some years, doing more extensive 
work in striving to improve our native grapes 
than has ever been done or attempted by any 
other person. * * * Many specimens of 
his productions, as they are grown in Texas, 
are of very high character, remarkable not 
only for fine appearance but excellence in 
quility.’’ 


Munson. (Line. x Rup.) Syn., JancEn’s 
No. 70. It was produced by Hermann Jaeger, 
at Neosho, Mo., by fertilizing Lincecwmiti or 
Post-Oak (No. 43) with pollen of a male vine 
of the species I”. Rupestris; combining the 
vigor, deeply penetrating roots, with resis- 
tance to rot, as also to the extremes of drouth, 
heat and cold; it stood without injury a bliz- 
zard, with a temperature of 27° below zero, 
that killed the eyes of Concord, Ives and Nor- 
ton’s Vines in its immediate vicinity. Prof. 
T. V. Munson wrote (February, 1894): ‘I 
think it quite proper and would feel honored 
in having your No. 70 bear my name.’’ 
The wood, foliage and fruit of this variety 
with large clusters and berries of its parents, 
plainly show the blending of the two widely 
varying species, and anybody familiar with 
Rupestris and Post-Oak Vines will admit that 
if is impossible to combine greater resistance 
to extremes of both cold and hot weather, as 
also to drouth. The Vine is fertile to a fault ; 
inheriting from its male parent the faculty of 
producing three bearing shoots from each 
bud, besides fertile shoots on old wood. 
Bunehes and grapes are BLack, about the 
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color and size of Ives, or a little smaller and 
generally less compact; ripens about two 
weeks before Norton and hangs long to the 
vine. It yields a claret wine of good body 
and intense ruby color, having just enongh of 
the peculiar flavor of the Linceeumii grape to 
be admired by some for its fruity taste. In 
France, Mr. Contuson, of Aubenas, has pro- 
duced a hybrid from this. the Munson, and a 
French grape, which was awarded the first 
prize, the gold medal, in competition with the 
best French clarets. 


Naomi, (Rip.-Hybr.) A hybrid of Clinton and 
one of the Muscats produced by J. H. Ricketts. 
Downing describes it as follows: 

Vine very vigorous, very productive, long- 
jointed; leaves very large, deeply lobed, coarsely 
serrated; bunch large, shouldered; berry medium, 
roundish-oval, PALE GREEN, often with a tinge of 
RED in the sun. covered with a thin whitish bloom ; 
flesh juicy, melting, rather crisp, sweet and 
sprightly, and with a trace of Muscat flavor; 
quality very good. Ripens with Concord. 

Ricketts pronounces it one of the most mag- 
niticent grapes for the table that ever grew. (See 
remarks Sub. R. on Ricketts’ Hybrids.) With us it 
does not succeed, suffering, as most hybrids do, 
from mildew (Peronospora) ; where this disease is 
unknown or properly treated, this grape may be 
most desirable. 

The aunexed illustration is reduced to two- 
thirds its natural size. 


Nectar. (ZLabr.-Hybr.) A cross of Con- 
cord and Delaware, originated in 1883, by the 
late A. J. Caywood, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
(First named Black Delaware, which name was 
changed by its originator.) Vine a fairly good 
grower, with medium short-jointed wood and 
dark green, deeply serrated foliage, not dis- 
posed to mildew; hardy, healthy and pro- 
ductive (but unproductive in some locali- 
ties.) The clusters and berries are of medium 
size, somewhat larger than Delaware, well 
formed and handsome; color JeT BLACK with 
fine bloom; quality very good and ripening 
with Delaware. ‘The berries do not crack 
nor fall from the stem, they are vinous of 
pure rich flavor and keep well. So far 
as tested it has shown no tendency to rot; 
seems quite promising and worthy of trial,— 
with the probability that it will be found 
valuable for more general cultivation. The 
Rural New Yorker says: ‘‘ Every year we 
value it more and more. In quality it is the 
best grape in The Rural’s collection. The 
vine is hardy, free from mildew, as are the 
berries free from rot.’’ 


Neff. (Labr.) Syn., KeuKka. Originated on the farm 
of one Mr. Nett, near WKeuka, on Crooked Lake, N. Y. 
Bunch medium; berry medium, dark COPPER RED. Flesh 
pulpy and somewhat foxy. Good native, early. 


Neosho. 


Neosho. (.2/st.) Kound grow- 
ing wild on the farm of E. 
Schoenborn. near Neosho, 
~outhwest Missouri. In 1868, 
llermann Jueger sent grafts 
of this (and other varieties of 
wild summer grapes) to that 

vioneer of Missouri vintners, 
lon. Fred. Miinch, who, find- 

ing it to be of superior 
qjuality, recommended it, and 
enlled it the ‘“ Neosho.” It 
vained in Papa Miinch’s favor 
every year, and he loved its 
wine to the end of his life. 

Ss. Miller wrote in 1873: ‘“The 
fragrance of the Neosho grape 
is unsurpassed by any grape 
that ever tickled my olfactory 
nerves.” So also thought our 
anthusiastie, now lamented 
friend, Miinch; but in other 
localities it produced unsatis- 
factorily and the flavor or 
bouquet of its wine found no 
favor. 

Bunch and berries are of the 
same size as Norton’s—the 
hunches con pact, shouldered, 
heart-shaped. The skin of 
the berries is thin, BLACK 
with blue bloom, very dark, 
yet contains but little coloring matter and less tannin; 
the pulp is meaty, sweet and spicy, with but little acid- 
ity. Seeds rather large. The wood of the Neosho is ex- 
tremely hard and tough; it cannot be propagated from 
cuttings. The vine is a niost vigorous grower when once 
established on its own roots, or successfully grafted; 
requires plenty of room, and prefers spur-pruning on 
old wood. It is so hardy that it may be said to resist all 
the extremes of our changeable climate in Missouri. 
The roots are strong and wiry. The foliage is coarse, but 
of beautiful color—dark and glossy green—and retains 
its freshness till frost sets in. The must, though fer- 
mented on the husk for two days, produces a wine of 4 
beautiful greenish-yellow color, and has a peculiar 
nroma. It ripens with Norton’s Virginia. 


Neva Munson. (Neosho x Herb.) See Mun- 
son’s best grapes, p. 159. This is ripening very 
late; hence adapted to the South only. 


=Newark. (Rip.-Hybr.) Aliybridof Clinton and Vini- 
fera, raised in Newark, N. J. Vine of vigorous growth, 
liardy and very prodnctive. Bunches long, loose, shoul- 
dered; berries medium, dark, almost BLACK, sweet, juicy 
und vinous, of pleasant taste; but, however, promising 
for u few years, it becomes soon diseased, its fruit sub- 
ject. to rot, and perishes, like its European parent. It 
cub not be recommended. 


Newbargh. (Labr.-Hybr.) 
lings. Not known here. 


(Labr.) See Concord Seedl., p. 107. 
(Line.-Hybr.) See Munson’s Seed- 


One of Ricketts’ Seed- 


New Haven. 


Newman. 
liugs, p. 159. 


Newport. (#st.) Suid to be a seedling from and 
similiar to Werbemont. 
Niagara. (“ubr. x ) This grape ‘her- 


alded like Niagara herself as one of the won- 
ders of the world.’’ with a growth of vine 
and foliage unsurpassed by any; originated 
in 1872 with Hoag & Clark, of Lockport, N. 
Y.. who give the following description of it: 

Vine a cross of Concord and Cassady, 
hardy, healthy, very vigorous and very pro- 
ductive; wood rather long-jointed; leaves 
large, thick. leathery, downy, lobed, sometimes 
double-lobed, mueh like [TIartford. Bunceh 
medium to large, from 8 to 14 ounces in weight. 
compact. occasionally shouldered ; berry large, 
roundish, slightly inclined to oval, quite uni- 
form in size; skin thin but tough, PALE GREEN 
at first, but changing to PALE YELLOW when 
fully ripe, with a thin whitish bloom; flesh 
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Niagara. 


THE NAOMI GRAPE. Reduced $. 


soft, tender, sweet, pleasant, and in quality 
about the same as Concord, ripening with it 
or soon after: it has quite a foxy odor when 
first gathered, but loses much of this when 
fully ripe. and has then a flavor and aroma 
much liked by those who have tasted this 
erape. 

The proprietors of this grape jealously 
guarded for many years against its being 
propagated by others, expecting that the fine 
appearance of its fruit, at Exhibitions and on 
the markets of great cities, would enable them 
to introduce it on « large scale, at a high 
price. For this pupose, and to still further 
test this grape, the proprietors furnished vines 
for vineyard planting on special terms,—and 
succeeded. 


162.) Niagara. 


For localities suited to the ‘-Wiagara,’’ it 
has apparently acquired an assured position 
as the leading white market grape and is now 
extensively planted, proving to be a profitable 
market grape. Its description, as quoted 
above, is correct. It is a very strong grower 


and abundant hearer: to the sandy soil of our 
lake shore it is specially well adapted ; and it 
is undoubtedly a fine looking grape when well 
grown; but is disposed to mildew and rot in | 


Noah. (ip. XX) Raised from Tayior 
seed by Otto Wasserzieher, Nauvoo, Ill... in 
1869; then twice transplanted, sent to us for 
testing, and fruited first in 1875. 

Bunch medium, shouldered, compact (yet 
not too closely compact, well-filled. but not 
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unfavorable seasons, and will not endure 
severe winters without protection. In the 
Southern States, however, excellent results 
have been obtained ; its quality seems to im- 
prove, as it is cultivated southward, and it 
ranks there amongst the most profitable early 
market grapes. We have also tasted a very 
fine while wine made from the Niagara grape 
by the ‘“‘Gast Wine Co.,’’ of Baden, near 
St. Louis, Mo. 


over-crowded): berry mediuin to above me- 
dium in size, being but slightly smaller than 
Concord; of Grexn color, turning yellowish 
when fully ripe; skin thin but firm, trans- 
parent; not very juicy, pulp firm yet melting. 
and of excellent quality. Its must-weight is 


Noah. DESCRIPTION 


10° above that of Concord grown and pressed 
in same locality ; time of ripening about ten 
days after the Concord. Foliage large and 
firm, glossy, with a very slight down under- 
neath and adhering well to the vine until 
frost. 

From this description it will be seen that 
it resembles Elvira in some respects, which 
is quite natural, being of same parentage, 
but is quite distinct even in appearance, and 
there is no difficnlty in distinguishing the 
two in foliage and fruit. It has also a firmer 
skin, which will not crack as that of the El- 
vira, but is more inclined to mildew than the 
latter. Both grapes are excellent for white- 
wine; for table use we have better varieties. 

The Noah was first disseminated in 1876, 
and has now gained great popularity. Ata 
test of the must, made by impartial experts, 
the Noah stood 100° on Oeclisle’s scale with 
7.50 per mille acid, whilst at the same time 
the Elvira weighed 88° with 5 per mille acid. 

Reports from most parts of this country, 
in regard to growth, health, &c., are very 
favorable; the fruit mildews however, in un- 
favorable seasons, but is less liable to rot 
than other varieties. 

E. «A. Riehl, of Alton, Ill., after a long 
tramp among the vineyards of Illinois and 
Missouri, wrote: 
that it will grow well, bear well, keep well 
on the vines, ship well, sell well, and make 
lots of money for its growers. In fact, it 
will be a white grape for the million.” 

J. Balsiger, of Highland, Ill., favored us 
with the following lines: ‘*I am very thank- 
ful to you for having sent me this valuable 
variety. Too much cannot be said of its 
good qualities, according to my observa- 
tions.’’ 

In France, also, the Noah has become a 
favorite, and is largely planted. 

The accompanying illustration is copied 
from a photograph, and represents two 
bunches, below average size, of this valuable 
variety. The size is reduced; the single 
berry shows the full natural size. 

Nonantum,. (Lebr.) seo Isabetla, puge 141. 

Nortolk. (Labr.-Hybr.) Oviginated by N. B. White, of 
Norwood, Mass. A vigorous grower, bearing fine fruit 
of aslight Muscat flavor. It so nearly resembles the 
Catawba that it would be taken for nothing else, if it did 
not ripen even before the Concord. At least, the origi- 
nator showed to a committee of the Mass. Horticultural 
Society that the Norfolk was fully ripe on his place 
while his Catuwbas had barely begun to color. The 
vine is said tobe an abundant bearer of remarkably 
showy fruit, heavily covered with lilac bloom, and to 
have withstood u temperature of 18 degrees below zero 
without protection aud without injury. i 

North America. (Zubr.) Bunch medium, shouldered: 
berry round: BLACK, juicy but foxy. Ripens about with 
llartford. Vine vigorous, unproductive. 


Or 
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Nortow. 


North Carolina. (Latr.) This seedling origi- 
nated with that veteran pomologist, J. B. Garber, 
of Columbia, Pa.; it belongs to the Isabella type, 
and is a sbowy market grape of poor quality; 
Bunch medium to large, oceasionally shouldered, 
moderately eompact; berries large, with a slight 
blue bloom; flesh pulpy but sweet; skin very 
thick; hangs well to the bunch, and will keep 
well and carry to market in good eondition. 
Ripens early, coloring a few days before the Con- 
cord. Vine a rambling grower, hardy and very 
productive; requires long pruning and ‘plenty 
to do.” vols abundant, thiek, firm, with a 
tolerably hard liber; is a good resistant to Phyl- 
loxera, but much subject to rot. Canes of me- 
dium thickness, long and rambling, with an 
average complement of laterals. Wood firm with 
a medium pith. The initiated can also make a 
good Muscatel wine of it. Must 84°. 


Northern Muscadine, (Labr.) A seedling raised 
by the Shakers of New Lebanon, N. Y. <A decid- 
edly foxy grape, resembling in that respect Dra- 
eut Amber; of dull amber color. Opinions differ 
widely about its value. Papa Miinch (as we call- 
ed our venerable friend, the late Fred’k Minch), 
placed it as a table grape next to the Diana, and 
asa wine grape far above the Vanango. Bunch 
medium, compaet, almost round; verry medium 
to large, DARK AMBER colored or BROWNISH- 
RED, tlesh pnipy and foxy, sweet, skin thick. 
Berries round and showy, apt to drop from the 
buneb when ripe. Ripens about two weeks be- 
fore Catawba. Vine of luxuriant growth, hardy 
and productive. Its must will probably be found 
valuable to mix, in small proportion, with some 
other variety, to which it would impart, we be- 
lieve, a fine Muscat flavor. 


Norton or Norton’s Virginia. (st.) A 
native wild grape found on Cedar Island, James 
river, near Richmond, Va., discovered there 
in 1855 by Dr. F. A. Lemosq and recom- 
mended as a wine grape by Dr. D. N. Nor- 
ton, an smateur horticulturist, and one of the 
pioneers in horticulture near Richmond, Va.. 
who introduced it to pnblic notice. <A. J. 
Downing deseribed it in his ‘*Frnits and 
Fruit Trees of America’’ as a cross between 
the Bland and Miller’s Burgundy. It made 
but little progress until about 1845, when 
Mr. Heinrichs and Dr. Kehr brought it to our 
Hermann vine-dressers. 

This little insignificant-looking grape, pro- 
nounced worthless by Longworth, the father 
of American grape culture, has, nevertheless, 
become the great and leading variety for red 
wine not mercly in Missonri, where its su- 
perior qualities were first appreciated and 
brought ont in full splendor, and in its native 
State, Virginia, where it is now receiving 
great attention, hundreds of ucres being 
planted with this most valuable variety for 
wine,—but, far and near, in many sections 
of this country, and even in some parts of 
France where American vines are planted. 

The Norton, with its twin-sister, the Cyn- 
thiana, is now recognized by all experienced 
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grape-growers as the most reliable and best 
red wine grupe of America. Except in size 
of berry, it has also ost qualities of a very 
good table grape; it is sweet and spicy, and 
is unexcelled as a long keeper. 

The illustration of the Cynthiana, page 112, 
equally serves as a good representation of 
the Norton-grape. Many grape growers con- 
sider both identical. 

The bunch of the Norton is long, compact, 
and shouldered; berry small, BLacKk, with 
dark bluish-red juice, almost without pulp 
when fully ripe; sweet and brisk. Ripens 
lute, in October. Vine vigorous, healthy, 
rarely attacked by black rot and evidently 
less subject to it than most other varieties, 
hardy, and productive when well-established, 
but very impatient of transplanting, and ex- 
ceedingly ditlicult to propagate. Jrvoots tough 
and wiry. Liber thin and hard; canes vigor- 
ous, of inedium thickness and good length. 
Wood very hard, with a small pith and firm 
outer bark. 

Whenever the season will admit of a thor- 
ough and perfect ripening of its fruit, the 
Norton will succeed here in almost any soil; 
but, when the wood and buds have not fully 
ripened in the fall, the vine is liable to suffer 
from severe cold during the succeeding win- 
ter. In rich bottoms it comes early into 
bearing and is enormously productive; on 
high hills with rather poor soil and southern 
uspeets it is tardy in coming into bearing, 
but produces there the richest wine, of great 
body and superior medical qualities.* It has 
quite a peculiar coffeine flavor, which at first 
seems unpleasant to many, but which, like 
cotfee, endears itself to our taste. Must 
105°-110°. Mixed with the Wontefivre it 
makes a more palatable wine, not as heavy 
und astringent, for general consumption. 

From Norton’s seed two white grapes have 
heen raised almost simultaneously: one by old 
Langendorfer, sen., at Hermann, Mo. ; the 
other by J. Balsiger, of Highland, Ill. They 
are very late, ripening even later than Norton’s, 
and thus will not be adapted to locations 
north of St. Louis. 


Norwood. (Labr.-Hybr.) Oviginated by N. B. White, 
of Norwood, Miss., from Labrusca crossed with Black 
Hamburg; first exhibited in the fall ef 1580, before the 
Mass. Horticul. Society, it received a first-class cer- 
tificate of merit for some very fine bunches. It is said 
to make a larger cluster aud larger berry and to ripen a 
little earlier than Concord; is not a strong grower, ma- 
king but few imperfect bunches; in quality from good 
to best; superior to the Concord; while it some experi- 
ment stations the Norwood proved very desirable pro- 
ducing large double shouldered bunches and berries 
resembling Lindley, bright AMBER in color, productive 
and a good table and market grape. 


*Itis the great remedy here for dysentery and dis- 
cases of the bowels. 
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Ohio. 


Occidental. (Lablr.-Iybr.) Produced by N. B. 
White. of Norwood, Mass., from wild Labrusca 
seed crossed with Black Hamburg. A very com- 
pact cluster of a DARK RED grape, deserving to 
be better known. 


Ohio. (J#st.)  Syn., CrGar-Box, LONG- 
worTi’s OH10, (BLACK SPANISIT ALABAMA?) 
is supposed to be identical with the ‘‘ Jacques” 
or ‘\ Jack’? introduced and cultivated near Nat- 
chez, Miss., by an old Spaniard of the name of 
Jacques. It originated froma few cuttings left 
in a eigar-box, Dy some unknown person, “at the 
residence of Longworth, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
This variety attr acted a good deal of attention for 
some time on account of its large, long bunches 
(often ten to fiteen inches long, rather loose, 
tapering, shouldered), and its good quality; its 
berries are small, round; skin thin; PURPLE with a 
blue bloom; flesh tender, melting, without pulp, 
brisk and vinous. The wood is strong, long- 
jointed, lighter red than that of the Norton, and 
smooth, with peculiarly pointed buds. Leaves 
large, tri-lobed. At first it was also a good bearer, 
but soon mildew and rot affected it so badly that 
it was of no use, even when grown on walls with 
protection. Downing (‘* Fruit and Fruit-trees of 
Am.’’) said, *: it is most likely a foreign sort, and, 
except in a few locations, a sandy soil, and a mild 
climate, it is not likely to sueceed.’? Geo. W. 
Campbell, whom we have to thank for valuable 
information on this and many other varieties, 

says: “Lalways considered the Ohio or Cigar-box, 

from its fruit, habit of growth and foliage, as of 
the same FAMILY as Herbemont, Lenoir, Elsin- 
burgh, and that class of small, black southern 
erapes. * Samuel Miller, of Bluffton, Mo., wrote 
us: ‘*The Cigar-box, or Longworth’s Ohio, I 
had in the East for years. but never grew a perfect 
buneh. It was not hardy in vine, . and the fruit 
both mildewed and rotted.” 

When ripe it is an excellent grape. A few vines 
sent years ago, under the names of ‘Jacques or 
Ohio,’ to France, by P. J. Berekmans, of Georgia, 
proved very fine ‘and valuable, resisting Phyllox- 
era, having remained healthy in the midst of vine- 
yards destroyed by the root-louse. (See Lenoir.) 

In August, 1876, G. Onderdonk gave us the 
subjoined information coneerning the supposed 
identity of the Black Spanish, Ohio and Jacques: 

“There lived at Natchez, in Mississippi, an old 
Spaniard by the name of Jacquez. He originated 
a grape to which he gave no name. Some persons 
got hold of it and called it the Jacquez grape, 
simply to designate it as old Jaequez’s nameless 
grape; others “called it the Black Spanish grape, 
as it came from the old Spaniard’s garden. 
Then a traveler, whose name was never obtained, 
carried some cuttings of this grape to Cincinnati, 
where he left them with a nurseryman (Mr. Long- 
worth!) there, packed in a cigar-box; thus it 
eane that they were designated as the ‘Cigar- box 
grape,’ not as a name, but to designate it till its 
true name would be known. ‘This nameless 
variety circulated about Ohio, ‘and, carried from 
that State, took the name of Ohio with those thus 
obtaining it. Finally, as no authoritative name 
appeared. euch called it the Black Spanish, 
Jaequez, Cigar-box, or Ohio, according to the 
several temporary designiations.”’ 

“T at tirst got it from a neighbor, who obtained 
it from Berekmans, in Georgia, as the Cigar-box. 
I afterwards heard of the Black Spanish as a 
wonderful grape, and procured it from Gonzales, 
Texas, and several other Texan sources. I got 
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afterwards information from different sources 
that these four names represented the sume grape. 
I cannot now remember from whom [ got the 
history of the old Spaniard Jacquez and of the 
various names having originated as I have stated; 
but | am altogether satisfied (from examining the 
matter for several years) of the identity of Black 
Spanish. Jaequez. Cigar-box and Ohio.” 

“Tf there is any valuable difference between the 
Black Spanish and Lenoir, it is in favor of the 
latter.”’ 

In August, 1892, however, Onderdonk wrote ns 
that, having obtained from Campbell a plant of 
the “Ohio” or “Cigar-boe,” he can testify that 
his **On10~” is distinct from the variety cultivated 
in Texas under the names of Black Spanish. El 
Paso, Jacquez, etc. 


Omega. (Labr.X<) Originated by that success- 
ful producer of hardy varieties of high quality, 
the late John. Burr of Leavenworth, Kansas; 
from what source this and some others came he 
even could not say, as the seed was mixed. The 
vine is vigorous, hardy and prolitie; it has never 
shown any liability to rot or mildew on his 
grounds; the bunch is of medium size only, rather 
short and compact; the berries are very large, 
dark RED with tender pulp, juicy, sprightly and 
sweet; quality best; ripens about with Coneord. 


Omega, (Labr.) an old Catawba Seedling, abandoned. 


Onderdonk. (7st.) This delicate white grape 
is a pure seedling of Herbemont, originated by T. 
V. Munson, in 1886, and named in respect to his 
friend and co-laborer in the improvement of our 
native grapes. In leafing out, flowering, ripening 
fruitand shedding foliage itis very late, preceeding 
Herbemont a few days only. Growth very vigor- 
ous, leaves somewhat larger and more deeply 
lobed, not quite so firm and leathery as those of 
its parent; it is less afflicted by black rot (but 
sometimes attacked by Ripe Grape Rot [7] which 
does not trouble Herbemont.) It endures eold 
equally well with Herbemont and will probably 
succeed in about the same regions where the Her- 
bemont does. The vine is a sure and abundant 
cropper; its cuttings root more readily than with 
Herbemont; the wood is somewhat darker with a 
little longer joints. Cluster large, compound, 
compact, conical; berry a shade larger than in 
Herbemont, of light GREENISH-YELLOW color, 
translucent; skin thin, tough; pulp melting, very 
juicy, pure, sprightly, sweet; seeds small, 1 to 3; it 
is an exquisite dessert and white wine grape. We 
consider it very promising for the South Atlantic 
and South Central States. 
specially for the Bushberg Catalogue, was photo- 
graphed from nature. (See next page, 166.) 


Oneida. (Labr.-Hybr,) Said to be a seedling of MrEr- 
RIMACK (Rogers’ No. 19), raised hy Thacker,of Oneida 
eoun.y, N. Y., whostates that the vine bore its first fruit 
in the fall of 1875, when four years old,and is a strong, 
healthy grower, free from disease; wood short-jointed, 
and ripens well; a good bearer; benches medium size, 
evenly shouldered, sufficiently compact; berries large, 
twice the size of Delaware, which it resembles in color; 
skin brittle, with a delicate bloom. It ripens on the or- 
iginal vine gradually from the 10th to the 25th of Sep- 
tember. Keeps well and does not drop from the stein. 
A.M. Purdy, Palmyra, N. Y., who introduced this sort on 
subscription, to be delivered in the spring of 1884, 
thought that the Oneida would prove the best and longest 
winter-keeping grape introduced. 


Onondaga, (Labr.-Hybr) Originated in Fayetty ville, 
Onondaga Co., N. Y.; @ cross between the Diana and 
the Delaware; said to combine in some degree the 
flavor of both, ripening at the same time as Delawure, 


and tobe a late keeper. Its appearance is certainly 
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The illustration, made , 
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very tine, resembling Diana. Should it prove as good 
wnd healthy as its originator claims, 1t wonld indeed 
be a valuable ucquisition as a market grape. 


Opal. (Labr.-Ilybr.) Lindley Seedling, pro- 
duced by T. V. Munson, see page 159. 


Oporto. (Rip.) Of the same character as Clinton; 
i true native with a foreign name. Bunches small, usu- 
ally very imperfect; berries small, BLACK, hursh, and 
very acid. Considered @ very poor variety by Fuller. 
“Of no value, a complete hunibug.’’—Husmenn. 

Regarded as a valuable wine grape by Gov. BR. IF. 
Furnas, of Nebraska, who says (Report to Am. Pomol. 
Society, 1871), “ My vines (of Oporto) have never failed 
to give a fine crop; last year I pieked eleren hundred 
good bunelics from one vine five years old. It is an ex- 
ceedingly rampant grower, and, as a2 rule, the bunch 
uot compact, bearing the fruit on until after tirst frost 
in fall. I have found the Oporto to give a tirst-class 
yield of very good wine—greatly improved by age.” 

The difference of opinion is attributable, no doubt, to 
differences in soil, etc.; in a granitic, shistose (slaty) 
soil the Oporto tlourishes best, while in alluvial soil it 
loses its foliage. In some parts of France it was used 
as a Vhylloxera-resisting grafting stock. 


Oriental. (Labr.-Hybr.) Produced hy N. B. 
White, of Norwood, Mass., from a wild Labrusca 
seed crossed by Black Hamburg. A fine park 
RED market grape. 


Oriole. (Linc. < st.) See Munson’s Hybrids, 
best quality, but very late, page 159. 


Osage. (Laly. x ) Originated by the late John 
Burr from seed of Concord. Vine vigorous, hardy 
and productive, but rots also, about like Concord. 
Binch large, shouldered; verry very large, larger 
than Concord, BLACK; somewhat pulpy, juicy, 
sweet, sprightly; considered better in quality 
and ripens about a week earlier than Concord. 
Our old friend Sam. Miller said in Colman’s Rural 
World, ‘Osage, a large black grape, I think valu- 
able.” 


Osceola. (Lubr.X) Raised by Dr. J. Stayman, 
from seed of his friend Burr’s STANDARD grape. 
It is a very strong handsome grower, hardy and 
productive; foliage strongly labrusea; has shown 
neither rot nor mildew so far; bunch medium, 
compact; berry. WUITE, rather large, tender, but 
skin very firm; meaty, sprightly sweet with some 
of the native aroma; ripeus very early, with Jewel. 
A fine table grape of a new type. 


Osee. (tip. x) Originated by John Burr, de- 
ceased, of Leavenworth, Kan.; when and from 
what parent seed is not recorded. he vine is 
immensely productive, vigorous and hardy; never 
mildewed or rotted on his grounds. Bunch me- 
dium, short, shouldered, compact; berry very 
large, WHITE, tender, very juicy and of a peculiar 
flavor, Seems to be a very valuable grape for 
white wine and for jelly. 


Oskaloosa. (st. ><) 
Stayman, of Leavenworth, from Delrare. Vine 
vigorous, hardy, healthy and productive; has 
shown neither rot nor mildew so far. Bunch me- 
dium, compact; berry large, BLACK, pulp tender, 
juiey, sprightly, vinous sweet, quality best; ripens 
very late, after Ozark, and will hang on the Vines _ 
long after ripe. The originator says: This grape 
requires a favorable location and a long season to 
mature here. 


Originated by Dr. J. 


Osmond. (Rip.) A seedling from FRANKLIN. 
raised by O. T. Hobbs, Randolph, Pa. Bunch 
and berry small, round, BLACK, blue bloom; vin- 
ous, harsh.—Mitzky. Our Native Grape. 
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DESCRIPTION 


Osiweyo. 


Oswego. (Labr.) A unique very large BLACK 
grape of unknown origin; named and introduced 
by Dr. J. Stayman, of Leavenworth, Kan. Vine 
vigorous, hardy and productive; has shown 
neither rot nor mildew so far. Bunch and berry 
very large, handsome, with but little pulp and 
nitive aroma; ripens with Concord, which it re- 
sembles in color, but ts considered by Dr. Stay- 
inan to be there better in quality and hangs on the 
vines long after ripe. 


Othello. (Rip.-Iybr.) Arnold’s No.1. A cross 
from Clinton, or what is called Clinton in Canada, 
fertilized by the pollen of Black Hamburg. De- 
scribed as follows: ~‘Buneh and berry very large. 
much resembling the Black Hamburg in appear- 
ance. BLACK with a fine bloom. Skin thin, the 
tlesh very solid but not pulpy; flavor pure and 
sprightly, but in the specimens we have seen 
rather acid. Ripening with the Delaware.” 


The “Ampelographie Ameéricaine,’ describes the 
OVUELLO as follows: (Translation.) 

Vine vigorous, of half-erect growth. Cane of wnedium 
length, somewhat slender, round, shining, and but little 
wrinkled; of yellowish-brown color when the wood is 
ripe, darker on the nodes and portions exposed to the 
sun: with elongated internodes, heavily striated; inter- 
mittent 2-forked tendrils. Buds covered w th russet 
hair, not numerous und falling early. In opening the 
bnds beeome whitish und show the tlower-bunches 
fringed by a fine wooly down with a carmine border on 
the surrounding foliage, which opens and expands rap- 
idly: these leaves are distinetly three-lobed, sometimes 
tive-lobed, whitish on their lower face with isolated rosy 
points on their outline, deeply dentate and glandular. 
Foliage large when full grown, three-lobed with a nar- 
row bay at the leaf-stalk (sinus pétiolaire), the borders 
of the tobes overlapping; with two series of very sharp 
teeth; upper faee durk green, lower face of a whitish- 
green with a wooly down arranged in small tufts on the 
lower veins. Leaf-stalk very short, robust, and form- 
ing an obtuse angle with the plane of its limb or cane. 

Then follows «a description of the jlowers or blossoms 
in terms which we are scarcely able to translate: then 
of the bunch with its peduncles and pedicles; of the 
Serries, their size, shape, color, skin, pulp, juice, taste, 
aroma, etc., with a minuteness and exactness which 
may interest the scientific specialist, but for which we 
have not the space, nor, as practical grape-growers, the 
time to study them. Tous it would be more important 
to know the conditions of soil und elimate which the 
variety demands, whether it inclines to or resists dis- 
eases, Where and how it succeeds, ete. 

Our experience with it has not been as favor- 
able as we expected. The vines proved good 
growers, with beautiful, large, deeply-lobed 
smooth foliage, but not very productive, and what 
fruit it produced was often destroyed by rot. 
Here the bunches by no means resemble the Black 
Hamburg in appearance. nor are they with us as 
good in quality as Arnold’s other hybrids. 


In France, however, the Othello does exceedingly well, 
is enormously productive, and pleases so well in quality 
and perpen tine’ that it ts largely propagated and in 
demand; at Nimes, and wherever tried it has proved 
sufficiently resistent to the insect. 

Ata meeting of the Agricultural Society of the He- 
rault, at Montpellier, M. SABATIBR ated, that eight 
years previously he had received from Bush & Meissner 
one dozen OTHELLO plants: his neighbors had taken 
some, Which also has succeeded admirably, and of those 
which hé kept for himself he was offered last year 1500 
francs per 1,000 cuttings: such offers he could not well 
refuse, and the purchasers thanked hom besides! 

M. PIOLA also stated that his Othellos were prosper- 
ing; 300 vines, the third summer, gave him 200 litres 
wine. Some consider the Othello wine the most remark- 
able of American wines; that it is destined to take the 
place of the Aelbec in the Bordelais; others say that 
the wine made of Othello, though at first too acid, be- 
comes very refreshing and agreeable, equal to the best 
ordinary wines of the lowlands of France. 

M. GAILLARD states: The Othello succeeds well not- 
withstanding alittle mildew; the great wine merchants 
compare its wine to the mountain wines. M. ForxX and 
IM THURN think this variety not yet sufticiently tested; 
il commences to fail at the experimental gardens of the 
former. hence the very high price paid for them is not 
Justifiable, and caution is advisable. 
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Paragon. 


Owasso or Owosso. (Labr.) A Michigan seedling, 
supposed to be from the Catawha; somewhat similar to 
Catawba; its bunch and berry are large, though with 
shorter clusters and earlier in season. Goodhue, the 
originator of this grape, claims that it combines the 
following desirable qualities, viz.: Hardiness, size, 
beauty, quality, productiveness, and adaptation to the 
climate of the Northern States. Fruit clusters large 
and compact; quality excellent; has a sprightly taste. 
A good keeper. Color DARK AMBER. Ripens with the 


: Delaware.—Monroe Co. Nurseries. 


The Hortieulturist of the Experimental Farin at O1t- 
tawa finds it hardly to be commended; imperfectly fer- 
tilized, fruit apt to mildew and a poor keeper. 


Ozark. (cst. x) A seedling originated by 
Dr. J. Stayman, of Leavenworth, Kan. It is a 
mystery to us. he says, whence the seed came, but 
all the seedlings froin this variety appear to be of 
the .Estivalis type. Wine remarkably vigorous, 
hardy and productive; has never shown any trace 
of either rot or mildew on our ground. Bunch 
large. shouldered. compact; berries rather large, 
BLACK with a heavy bloom; meaty, tender, 
sprightly sweet, with a peculiar pleasant flavor, 
unlike any grape! ripens later than Concord and 
will hang on the vines until hard frost; it makes 
a very fine dark red wine of -Mstivalis character. 
in the originator’s judgment better than Norton’s 
and requiring a different method of wine-mak- 
ing. (7) Rather mysterious, Dear Doctor. 

Mr. Van Trump reports in the S/. Louis Journal 
of Agriadture: “Ozark is the most remarkable 
grape in the entire collection. The bunch is much 
larger than Concord and the berry as large; but 
its vigor is most wonderful. I saw a single vine 
covering a trellis forty feet long, of one season’s 
growth, and beneath the luxuriant foliage the 
beautiful clusters hung in the greatest profusion.” 
Judge Miller says: ‘+Ozark will have a record 
when known. It will make an extra good wine.” 

Palmer. A large BLACK grape, said to have becn 
originated in New York by a Mrs. Millington, who 
subsequently removed to South Haven, Michigan, and 
brought the unknown variety with ber. 1t is a large 
black grape, and from its trial there seems likely to 
prove desirable as a market grape; but may probably 
prove an old variety. 

Paradox. (Lahr. <<) A seedling of Hartford < 
Iona, raised by W. D. Barnes, of Middlehope, N. 
Y. Wine vigorous and productive: foliage good; 
bunch medium or above, compact, shouldered; 
berry Medium size, BLACK or dark PURPLE with 
blue bloom, pulp separates readily from the seeds, 
is juicy, sweet, vinous, and pure flavored of very 
good ynality; ripens with Concord or a little be- 
fore. feport of New York Evperiment Ntatlon 1892 
and 18983. 


Paragon. (Laubr. x) Originated by John Burr 
(one of his last productions), from mixed seed. 
Vine very vigorous, hardy, healthy und produc- 
tive; supposed to be free from rot and mildew. 
Yields well. Bunch mnedium to large, shouldered, 
compact, handsome; berry large. BLACK, tender 
and rery Juicy, a bag of juice, which is sweet, 
sprightly, rich; ripe with Concord, but will hang 
on the vines long after ripe. Our friend Sam. 
Miller, of Bluffton, Mo., reported it as only me- 
dium in bunch. but berry very large, BLACK, of 
excellent quality, superior to Concord; a delicious 
and valuable market grape. 

“We consider it worthy of further trial as a 
table grape.’ —S. ut. Beach, Horticulturist, N.Y. 
Experiment Station, 1892-1893. 


Paragon, (Latr.-Hyhr.) Originated by Chas. 
S. Copley from seed of Telegraph & with Black 
Hamburg. ‘The yine is medium in growth; the 
leaves are of a dark, dull green, three to five 
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Pierce’s Isabella. 


lobed; it has short-jointed dark brown wood. 
The bunch is very large; berries slso, some one 
inch in diameter, BLACK, sits rather close. The 
quality is first-rate, as good as Hainburg; the flesh 
as meaty as a raisin-grape, keeping well until 
January. Rotted slightly in bad seasons. 

This is an instance of duplicated names, which 


might be avoided in future by the aid of this Cat- - 


alogue, but cannot well be remedied now, as Mr. 
Copley justly claims priority. He has exhibited 
it, winning premiums under this name, many 
years ago, and the late Mr. Burr, who might have 
been willing to change the name, lives no more. 


Pauline. (2£st.) Syn., BURGUNDY OF GEORGIA, RED 

Lexoir. A Southern grape, of the Lenoir family. Said 
to be superior for both wine and the table. Of little 
value here and at the North, where it does not ripen or 
grow well. Bunch large, long, tapering. shouldered: 
berries below medium, compact, PALE AMBER Or VIOLET 
With a lilac bloom: flesh brisk, vinous, sweet and aro- 
matic. “The most delicious grape we have seen.’— 
Onderdonk. 
_ Growth moderate and peculiar; comes late into bear- 
ing; sometimes sheds a part of its leaves too early. 
Onderdonk believes it to be a hybrid and nota pure 
éEstivalis. (See also Bottsi.) 


Pawnee. (st. <) Originated by Dr. J.Stay- 
man, of Leavenworth, Kan., from the same lot of 
seed as Ozark. Vine very vigorous, hardy and 
immensely productive. Subject to rot some in 
unfavorable seasons. Bunch very large, double 
shouldered, compact: berry large, BLACK; meaty 
yet sprightly sweet, of the same peculiar flavor of 
Ozark; ripening later than this variety and of 
better quality. Promises to make a very fine dark 
red wine, requiring proper treatment. 

(Doctor! Doctor! If the Ozark is better than Norton, 


and the Pawnee of still better quality than Ozark! 
This seems too good to believe!) 


Paxton. (Lubr.) See Concord Seedling, p. 107. 
(Labr.) See Isabella, page 141. 


Peabody. (Rip.<) A seedling of Clinton, fruited 
by Jas. H. Rieketts. He says, “It is hardy in vine 
and fruit; bunch medium to large and quite com- 
pact; berry the size and shape of Iona, oval form 
predominating, BLACK with blue bloom; flesh 
tender, juicy. rich, and sprightly. The fruit is 
unlike that of most other grapes now cultivated; 
first-class in every respect.’? It has not been dis- 
tributed nor tested in the West, as far as we rould 
learn. At the Experimental ground of Ottawa, 
Ont.. Canada. it ripened about same time as Wor- 
den, being juicy, acid, with a peculiar breaking 
quality of flesh; seeds large. Vine a fair grower. 


Pearl, (Rip.-Uybr.) Rommel’s Taylor Seed- 
ling No. 10. Valnable in some localities both as 
a table and awine grape. Bunch medium, shoul- 
dered. compact; berry medium, round, PALE YEL- 
Low covered with a delicate bloom; skin thin and 
transparent; pulp soft and melting, juicy, sweet 
and high-tlavored. Vine a strong grower, of 
short-jointed, grayish wood, with bright green 
leaves; not very productive, but averaged in 1893 
ten pounds of frnit for each vine in N. Y. Experi- 
ment Station; healthy and hardy, but prone to 
inildew. Ripens with or after Convord. 


Pedee. (Rotun.) See Sub.Var. of Seuppernong. 


(Labr. x ) One of John Burr’s many 
valuable seedlings. raised on his grounds near 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan.. from inixed seed. Vine 
vigorous, hardy, healthy and productive; sip- 
posed to be free from mildew and rot: has not 
shown any so far. Bunch medium, compact, 


Payne's Early. 


Peola. 


handsome: berry medium, BLACK, very tender, 
Juicy, sprightly and sweet, of fine quality: ripe 
about with Concord. A good table grape. 


Perfection, (abr. <) <A seedling from Dela- 
ware, originated by Dr. J. Stayman, at Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. Vine vigorous, hardy and very 
prodnctive; its growth and foliage is strongly of 
the Labrusea type; and has shown neither rot nor 
mildew so far. Bunch handsome, long, eompact, 
shouldered; berry medium, rep, tender, juicy, 
sprightly, vinous sweet with some native aroma; 
quality very good; ripens very early, about with 
Jewel, say one week before Hartford. 


Perkins. (Zubr.) Origin, Massachusetts. 
A very early market grape, which is more im- 
portant for our markets than fine quality ; be- 
sides, tastes differ. and to many tastes its 
strong fox or musk flavor is not disagreeable. 
Vine a vigorous grower, with thick leathery 
leaves, healthy and productive. Bunch me- 
dium to large, shouldered; berries mediuni, 
oblong, often flattened by their compactness ; 
GREENISH-WIITE at first. then of a fine. pale 
lilac or reddish color when fully ripe, with a 
thin white bloom; flesh rather pulpy, sweet, 
juicy, not melting; skin thick; ripens a few 
days after Hartford and before Delaware. 

It is one of the surest grapes we cultivate, 
succeeding remarkably well, and is more free 


from rot than any other Labrusea variety. 


It is also not without value as a wine grape ; 
its foxy taste and odor grow less the older the 
wine becomes, and can be improved by gal- 
liseing. or, better still, by blending with other 
white wines. ‘The grape has, however, no 
merits as a keeper, shrivels and loses tlavor 
rapidly. 


Perry. (Linc. X .£st.) Sec Munson's Seedling, p. 14, 


Peter Wylie. (Lubr.-Hybr.) See Dr. Wylie’s 
Grapes. 


Pieree. Syn., ISABELLA ReGIA. a sport from 
Isabella, originating about the year 1881 with Mr. 
J. P. Pierce, of Santa Clara, Cal. The vine is an 
exceedingly strong grower and prolific bearer; 
the folinge is remarkably large; the clusters are 
of good size; the berries like the leaves of extra- 
ordinary size. twice as large as those of its parent. 
BLACK With light bloom, and when ripe are ex- 
ceedingly sweet, delicious and slightly aromatic. 
the pulp readily dissolving. Mur. Pieree had it in 
enltivation under every condition and it has 
remained constant, showing no indication of run- 
ning back to the parent. ‘The entire crop of two 
acres has been shipped to San Franeiseo for many 
years past under the name of /sabella Regia, ant 
always realizes the highest market price. 

(Bailey's Annals of Horticulture, 1892.) 

California's soiland climate is peculiarly udapted to: 
produce fruil of great beauty and large size; sports hke 
Picree’s Isabella might probably occur there froin ether 
Eastern varieties: but we doubt that wine-grapes equal 
ftoours, as rich in Havor and aroma, can be grown there. 
Some explorers think that ew MJerico (Valencia) will 
some day produce our best grapes. What does fr end 
Munson say? What the Agricultural College at Albu= 
quergque? 


Pioneer. (Labr.)  Sce Isabella, page 141. 


DESCRIPTION 


Pizarro. 


PERKINS. 


Pizarro. (Rip.-Hybr.) One of Ricketts’ Clinton seed- 
lings crossed with foreign (Vinefera); foliage resembling 
the Clinton: productive. Bunch long, rather loose; berry 
medium, oblong, BLACK, juicy and spicy, with a very 
fine aroma. 

J. H. Rieketts says: “IT have fruited the Pizarro 
many years and thoroughly tested it for wine- waking 
purposes. It makes a light red summer wine of great 
richness.” Not very desirable in the West. 


Planet. (Labr.-Hybr.) Mentioned by Prof. Itusmann 
as one of the foremost of Rieketts’ seedlings, otherwise 
entirely unknown. Described in his “American Gra pe- 
growing” as follows: Concord and Black Muscat of 
Alexandria — bealthy and productive; bunch large, 
loose, shouldered; berry large intermixed with smaller 
ones Which have noseed, oblong, very tender pulp, juicy, 
sweet, fine favor with slight taste of the Muscat. 


Pocklington. (ZLebr.) Syn., ‘*Gotpen 
Pockuineron.’’ A seedling from Concord, 
originated by Jno. Pocklington, at Sdndy 
Hill, Washington county, N. Y., first exhib- 
ited at Rochester, N. Y.. in 1877; one of the 
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largest and most attractive white 
grapes of purely native origin. 
Vine a strong grower and very 
hardy, with large, leathery, pubes- 
cent foliage similar to Concord: 
free from mildew. Clusters large 
and showy, weighing sometimes 
as much as one pound each. Ber- 
ries very large, PALE GREEN With. 
yellow tinge, a GOLDEN color when 
fully ripe, round and thickly set 
on the bunch; flesh tender, juicy 
and sweet, with little pulp. Seeds 
small for so large agrape. Ripens 
a week or ten days later than the 
Concord, and when fully ripe is 
better flavored than Concord, but 
is too late for far Northern re- 
gions. It has less of the Labrusca 
character (foxiness) in the taste 
than in the smell, and seems to 
have better keeping and shipping 
qualities than the parent. Being 
considerably larger in bunch and 
berry than Martha, more attract- 
ive to the eye, of good quality 
(though not best) and very pro- 
ductive, this is one of the most 
popular varieties for vineyard cult- 
ure; a very satisfactory and 
profitable grape FoR MARKET. 


Samuel Miller says: ‘' While 
the Martha has done nobly — 
thousands of acres are planted 
with it, and I need not be 
ashamed of having originated it 
—I now resign and give the 
palm to Mr. Pocklington.’’ 


P. J. Berckmans, on the other hand, con- 
sidered it worthless in his locality. He writes 
now in (1894): ‘‘ Pocklington has lately done 
better, given more favorable results in many 
localties than when first introduced.’’ 

It was first exhibited at the New York State 
Fair held in Rochester in 1877, and has been 
justly awarded FIRsT premiums at various ex- 
hibitions every year since. From what we 
have seen and heard of this grape, we are 
satisfied that it will become a favorite among 
erape-growers, for market and family use, 
wherever the Concord is successfully grown. 


Pollock. (Labr.) Raised by Mr. Pollock, Tremont, 
N.Y. Bunches large as Concord, compact; berries larce, 
DARK PURPLE or BLACK: Hesh free from pulp, vinous, 
not too sweet.—Strong. 


Potter. (Zabr. 7) Syn., POTTER’S EARLY. Origin un- 
known. Said to bea chance seedling from Rhode Island: 
resembles Cottage quite closely. Bunch compact, me- 
dium size, not shonldered; berry large, skin thick, 
BLACK and pulp rather tough. <A grape for the far 
North, ripening about with Champion; much better in 
quality. 
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POUGHKEEPSIE RED. 


Poughkeepsie Red. (Labr.-Iybr.) This grape 
originated by the late A. J. Caywood, from [ona 
crossed with mixed pollen of Delaware and Wal- 
ter, [tisanadmirable grape both for its beanty and 
fine quality; but a weak grower and often winter- 
killed. Cluster above medium, coinpact and well- 
shouldered; resembles Delaware nmiore than any 
other variety, but is about one-third larger, rather 
darker RED with less bloom; quality best; no 
pulp, melting like [ona, Ulaimed to be very 
valuable as a wine grape. It ripens very early. 
with Ilartford, and keeps a long time after being 
removed from the vine, tasting ‘like raisins wheu 


shrivelled. Asa dessert fruit it is considered by 
some good judges as equal to tine European 
grapes, but worthless north; a failure at the 
Michigan Experiment Station. South Haven. 

Although known on the Hudson for over thirty 
years, and exhibited at New York State Fairs, it 
has been but little tested and not disseminated 
outside. 

lis parentage does not give confidence of sue- 
cess except where the Delaware and Jona can be 
suecessfully grown, and that ts—in localities few 
and far between. 

Powell. (2?) See Bland, page 93. 


Prentiss. DESCRIPTION 


THE PRENTISS. 


Prentiss. (Labr.) A seedling of Isabella raised 
by J. W. Prentiss, Pultney, N. Y. Wine bardy, 
not a strong grower, inclined to over-bear; wood 
rather short-jointed. Leaves large, yet tender 
here; slightly downy; as healthy as those of 
Catawba, Isabella or Diana, resembling the latter. 
Bunch medium, seldom shouldered, compact. 
Berry medium, round, inclined to oval; skin not 
very thin; GREENISH-W1IIITE, pale yellow when 
fnlly mature, sometimes with a slight rosy tint on 
side most exposed to the sun, with a thin whitish 
bloom; seeds few, small, dark; flesh with a slight 
pulp, tender, juicy. sweet and pleasant; of musky 
aroma. ‘The berries adhere well to the peduncle 
and keep well. Ripens at same time as Concord. 
A valuable market grape for some special local- 
ities where it succeeds. 

T.S. Hubbard, Fredonia. N. Y., who introduced 
this grape, says: ‘*We do not expect it will succeed 
everywhere, nor do we claim it to be a grape that 
will succeed over as wide a range of territory 
as the Concord, but we recommend it as a 
VERY PROFITABLE market grape for good grape 
localities.” 

It does not succeed in vineyards of the lower 
Missouri and Mississippi valleys. and its parentage 
does not encourage extensive trials in this section, 
nor is it commended in others, excepting the 
Experiment Station of Georgia. 


Primate, (Labr. «) Originated by John Burr 
from mixed seed. Vine vigorous, hardy, healthy 
and productive. Has shown neither rot nor mil- 
dew so far. Bunch Jong. compact, handsome; 
berry medium or above, BRIGHT RED, pulp ten- 
der, juicy, rich. sprightly, vinous; quality best; 
ripens a little after Concord. A very promising 
grape. 


Progress. (Labr.Hybr.) Originated by A. 1. Riee, in 
South Weymouth, Mass.: transplanted by him after- 
wards to Griswoldville, Ga., where it is said to make a 
good growth; holdiiug its leaves well on healthy, skort- 
jointed wood, producing a DARK RED grapeof fine qual- 
ity, medium in size of bunch and berry; ripening two 
weeks earlier than Coneord, and thought to be well 
worthy of a trial. Not tested as fur as we are informed. 
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Prolifie. (Labr. >) Origin unknown; 
named by Dr. Stayman, describing it as 
follows: Bunch very large, double shoul- 
dered, rather compact; berry large BLACK; 
ripens a few days after Jewel; Vine surpas- 
sing it in vigor and productiveness; is so 
far free from rot and mildew; clusters 
hang on the vines until they become like 
Yralsins. 


Pulasky. (Seems to be of the Riparia 
class.) One of the remarkable seedlings 
raised by the late John Burr from mixed 
seeds. Vine vigorous, hardy and pro- 
duetive; seems also not liable to either 
rot or mildew; bunch medium, compact; 
berry medium, BLACK, with slight bloom; 
pulp tender, juicy, sweet and sprightly 
vinous, of good quality; skin thin. Not 
disseminated up to 1895. 


Pulpless. (ybr., Labr. x Vin.) Origi- 
nated by C. Engle, of Paw Paw, Mich. 
A seedling of Rogers’ Salem. Vine a strong 
grower, hardy and productive. Bunch me- 
dium to large. long, often shouldered; 
berry BLACK, large to very large, oval; 
more vinons than sweet; to the taste the 
seeds seem to be floating in the juice; 
quality nearly best; ripens with Concord. 


Purity. (#st.-Hybr.) A cross upon Delaware, 
produced by Geo. W. Campbell, is a small GREEN- 
ISM-WHITE, or very light yellow yrape of the 
finest quality. It is a stronger grower and has 
healthier foliage than the Delaware. It ripens its 
fruit eight days earlier than that variety. Camp- 
bell gave it that name on account of the purity of 
its tlavor, which is even niore exquisite than that 
of the Delaware. He says: so far as quality is con- 
cerned it is probably unexcelled by any variety 
grown, its only fault being its small size. The 
vine seems to have inherited from its parent, the 
Delaware, its remarkable exemption from rot. It 
is so difficult to propagate, and its clusters are so 
sinall, that friend Campbell ceased growing it and 
regards it of value for the amateur only in a col- 
lection of varieties of American seedlings. We 
recommend it to those who plant for their own 
nse and pleasure and are willing to compromise 
size for fine quality. 


Purple Bloom. (Labr.-iyé6r.) A seedling of Hartford 
crossed with Gen. Marmora, raised by Dr. Culbert, New- 
burgh, N.Y. Vine hardy and vigorous, a prolific bearer; 
its bunches are large and showy; berries of fair size and 
good quality. Well adapted for a good market grape. 
Exhibited 1877. Not disseminated. 


Putnam, (Ast.-Hybr.) or Rieketts’ Delaware Seedling 
No.2. Cross between Delaware and Concord; very early, 
sweet, ricl and good. Must stood 80% saccharometer; 4% 
per mille acid. Not disseminated, we believe. 


Quassaick. (Rip.-Hybr) A cross of Clinton and 
Muscat-Hamburg, by J. H. Ricketts, of Newburgh, N. 
ae It has a large bunch shouldered: berries above 
medium, oval, BLACK with a blue bloom; flesh very 
sweet, juicy and rich: vine healthy and productive.— 
FPF. R&R. Elliott. 

One of the prettiest vines ever seen, filled with large 
bunches.—Husmann, 


Raabe. (st.-Hybr.) Some say it is a hybrid between 
Labrusea and -Estivalis or Vinifera, but Strong des- 
cribes it us a cross bet ween Elsinburg and Bland, whieh 
is probably correet. Raised by Peter Raabe, near Phil- 
adelphia; thought to be hardy, but was only moderately 
vigorous, and proved quite unprofitable. Bunches small, 
ecompiuct, ra rely shouldered; berry Delow medium size, 
round, dark RED, thiekly covered with bloom: flesh very 
juicy, with seareely any pulp: flavor saccharine with a 
good deal of the Catawba aroma: quality “best.”— 
Ad. Int. Rep. 


172) Racine. 


Racine. (£st.) Of similar origin as Neosho, and at 
firs supposed to be the same grape, but afterwards 
recognized as distinct. We caynot admire either of 
these two varicties. They are both healthy and hardy, 
and have a beautiful durable foliage which makes them 
desirable for arbors, bui we find neither of them very 
productive or desirable in quality. Its wine las a 
medicinal taste and flavor: the sinall berries are pulpy 
and full of seeds. They may be better in quality and 
sufficiently productive in some more Southern localities. 

Ragan. (Linc. X st.) See Munson’s Seedlings, p. 159. 

Randall. (/7ybr.?) A chance seedling, originated in 
Randall's garden, at Bayonne, N.J., more than twenty 
yearsago, 1nd now only introduced by Peter Hlenderson 
& Co., New York, who furnish the following descrip- 
tion: Vine has long-jointed, pretty hard wood; bunches 
large, often shouldered: berries very large, RED or 
MAROON color; skin thick, little pulp, sweet, and has the 
aroma of white wine; ripens a little before the Con- 
cord. Is subject to mildew. 


Raritan. (Labr. X Ast.) Rieketts’ Delaware Seed- 
ling No.1. A cross of Coucord and Delaware. Plant 
moderately vigorous, hardy, short-joiuted; bunch medi- 
um, shouldered, nearly the same form as Delaware; 
berry small medium, round, BLACK; leaves of medium 
size, lobed, veined or corrugated; flesh juicy and vinous: 
ripens about the time of Delaware, and commences to 
shrivel as soon as ripe. Its originator, J. H. Rickett-, 
of Newburg, N. Y., claims that this is a superior wine- 
grape, its must coming up to 110° on Oechsle’s scale in 
1881, and 734 mille by Twichell’s acidometer. In 1871 
Ricketts reported to the Am. Pomol. Society, 105° sac- 
charometer, 934 acid; “of course, too much acid.”’ 

The vine does not grow vigorously on its own roots, 
and, according to Ricketts’ experience, it grows best 
when grafted on the Clinton; but, according to our 
experience, the invigorating effect of the stock is not of 
many summers’ duration unless care is taken to pre- 
vent the graft from making its own roots. 


Ray’s Victoria. (Labr.) See Victoria. 

Rebecea. (Zabr.) An accidental seedling, 
found (1856) in the garden of E. M. Peake, of 
Hudson, N. Y. It is a very fine white grape, 
but unfortunately very tender in winter and 
subject to mildew in summer, of weak growth, 
deficient foliage. On south walls, in well pro- 
tected situations, with dry soil and good culture, 
it succeeds very well, and produces most delicious 
white grapes, ripening almost as early as Delaware. 

Bunches medium, compact, not shouldered; 
berries medium, obovate; skin thin, PALF GREEN, 
tinged with yellow or pale amber color at full 
maturity, covered with a thin white bloom, con- 
siderably translucent. Flesh tender, juicy, free 
from pulp, sweet with a peculiar musky and 
luscious aroma distinct from any other grape; 
seeds small; leaves of scarcely medinm size, very 
deeply lobed, and sharply serrated. Suited to 
Amateur culture, but, when tried on a large scale, 
in ordinary vineyard culture, as a hardy profitable 
grape, great disappointment followed and pro- 
duced a decline in grape-growing. 

Red Etben. 

Red Lenoir. 


(.2st.) See Rulander, page 175. 
(cEst.) See Pauline, page 168. 
Red Muney. (ZLabr.) see Catawha, page 19. 
Red River. si.) See Cynthiana, page 111. 
Reinecke, (Labr.) A seedling of Woodruff. q. v. 


Reliance. (2st.-Hybr.) 
ably a cross between Delaware and Iona. 
fallof 1851 by J. Burrows, Vishkill, N. Y. 
Delaware iu size and color. 


Rentz. (Labr.) A Cincinnati scedling, produced by 
the late Sebastian Reitz, a most successfull vintner. 
Claimed to be cqual, if not superior, to Ives. A large, 
rather coarse black grape, very vigorous and healthy 
in vine and folinge, free from mildew. aud very pro- 
ductive. Lunch lavec. compact, often shonldered; berry 
large, round, BLACK; flesh rather pulpy and musky, 
with abundant sweet juice. Ripens earlier than Ives 
Seedling, but is not good enough to be recommend- 
ed. Berries drop from stem when ripe. Valuable as a 
stock for «rafling. Roots thick, with a smooth, firm 
liber, readily pushing young rootlets, of stroug resist- 
ance to Miyiioxarin: canes thick, but not very long, nor 
rambling. 


-arentage unknown. Prob- 
Exhibited in 
Resembles 
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Ricketts’ Hybrids. 


Requa. (Labr.-Iybr.) Rogers’ No. 28, <A tine 
table grape. The late M. P. Wilder, who had a 
better opportnnity than most men to form an 
accurate opinion of the merits of these hybrids. 
described it in the Grape Culturist as follows: 

Vine tolerably vigorous and quite productive: 
bunch large, shouldered; berry medium size. 
roundish; skin thin; flesh tender und sweet with 
a trace of the native flavor; color BRONZY-GREEN. 
assuming a dull brown RED at maturity; season 
middle of September. A grape of fine quality. 
but subject to rot in unfavorable seasons, ripening 
too late for the North.” 


Ricketts’ Hybrids. Onur Index contains a list 
of the very remarkable seedlings raised by J. H. 
Ricketts, at Newburg, N. Y., as far as named and 
disseminated by him. By his long-continued. 
carefully and skillfully conducted labors he has 
produced the most wonderful collection of hybrid 
grapes, many as yet nnnamed and designated only 
by numbers. The American Pomological Society 
repeatedly awarded him its “ WILDER SILVER 
MEbAL;’’ and hundreds of premiums from Hor- 
ticultural Societies all over the country have been 
awarded to Mr. Ricketts for his seedling grapes. 

There is no question about the beauty or the 
excellence of many of these grapes, and, though 
some have proved entire failnres with us and 
others, especially in the Mississippi Valley, the 
very fact that he exhibited every year his mag- 
nificent specimens is evidence that they can be 
grown in great perfection. His location may be 
specially favorable, but there must be other places 
equally so, where the same care and attention will 
produce the same splendid results. His vines are 
not pampered nor covered with glass. as some 
suppose, but merely laid down without covering 
for winter, pruned long and cultivated with but 
ordinary care. We hoped, therefore, that some 
of these excellent varieties will become valuable 
acquisitions to our finest and most useful grapes. 
especially those which have the Concord for the 
pistillate parent, as LabyY WASHINGTON, EL 
Doravbo, JEFFERSON, and those which are crosses 
on the Clinton, as the BaAcCHUs and EMvire 
STATE. 

Geo. W. Campbell, in his treatise on ** Grapes, 
New and Old.” delivered before the W. New York 
Horticultural Society in January, 1894, justly re- 
miurked: ‘It is greatly to be regretted that ex- 
tended trial has failed to sustain the high promise 
of Ricketts grapes in public estimation. and few. 
if any of them, appear now to be regarded as 
having great or permanent value. It Is not be- 
cause of lacking in high character; nor because 
they cannot be successfully grown, for Mr. Rick- 
etts was. by his wonderful exhibits, constantly 
demonstrating that it coud be done. It may be 
that our grape-growers ure not yet educated up to 
the point of giving the necessary care and atten- 
tion to produce the same splendid results; or, 
perhaps, because they believed it would not pay. 
It may also be that there is wanting in the grapes 
themselves some element of hardiness requisite 
to adupt them to general culture.” 


Riesenblutt. (st.) Synu., Giant-leaf. A chance 
seedling of some JEstivalis grape that grew on M. 
Poeschel’s vineyard at Hermann, Mo. The vine is 
hardy, healthy and productive: a strong grower, with 
a truly gigantic leat. A small quantity of wine made 
from its grapes by Poeschel & Sherer has a Madeira 
character resembling Hermann; color DARK BROWN. 

This variety has not been disseminated, and conse- 
quently has not been exteusively tried outside of ller- 
mann, Mo. 


Riesling—Missours. DESCRIPTION 


Riesling or Missouri Riesling. 
ztlso Grein’s Seedlings, page 132. 


Robesoi’s Seedling. 


see page 16, 


Identical with Louisiana. 


Robinson’s Unnamed Seedling Grape. Au acci- 
dental, found by Mrs. E. Mason, at Liumont, Mich., in 
1881; bore its first crop of fruit in 1885; a moderate 
«rower, With Lubrusca foliage, slightly lobed, pubes- 
cent. Buneh medium, eylindrical, not shouldered; 
berry mediuni, round; skin thin but firm: bloom thin 
whitish; color REDDISH AMBER; season about with Del- 
aware. Flesh colorless: pulp tender, juicy, vinous, 
sprightly, ‘‘very good,” slightly foxy. 

Rochester. (ZLabr.«) One of EIl- 
wanger & Barry’s seedlings, from mixed 
seed of Concord, Delaware, Diana and 
Rebecea. Vine a remarkably vigorous 
vrower and productive bearer; wood 
short-jointed and hardy; foliage large, 
thick, healthy, yet resembles that of 
Delaware; the habits of the vine are 
similar to those of the Diana, and it 
requires wnple room and rather long 
pruning. Bunch large, shouldered, fre- 
quently double-shouldered, very com- 
pact, sometimes a little TOO compact; 
Ferries inedium to large size, round, 
DARK PURPLE Or PURPLISH-LILAC; 
peculiar, with thin white bloom; tlesh 
very sweet, vinous, rich, and aroniatic. 
Ripens early; (usually the first week in 
September; has never failed to ripen 
well in the worst of seasons since it 
first bore.)—This part of the descriptions refers, 
of course, to the locality of Rochester, N. Y.. 
where it was raised. We esteem it highly and 
consider this variety a very desirable addition to 
the amateur grapes of the Labrusca class. 

Rockland Favorite. (Labr.) 
page 107. f 

Rockwood. See description among Concorp 
Seedlings, page 107. 

Roenbeck. (Hy6rid.) Parentage unknown. A chance 
seedling, originated on the grounds of Jas. W. Trask at 
Bergen Point, N. J. First fruited in 1870. 

Bunches long, compact, well-shouldered; berries me- 
dium size; color PALE GREEN; skin thin and transparent; 
feskh melting aud very sweet, no pulp. Ripens about 
sume time as the Concord. Vine hardy and _ prolific. 
Wood short-jointed and light-colored; large fruit buds; 
fruit needs thining out, as the vine, like Delaware, las 
a tendency to overbear. The foliage as well as other 
characteristics indicate Vinifera parentage, but its roots 
have not been attacked by the Phylloxera, 

Rogers’ Hybrids. These valuable seedlings 
were produced by E. 8. Rogers in his small gar- 
den in Salem, Mass., from crosses of several for- 
eign varieties upon wild Labrusca, the Mammoth 
fox grapes of Massachusetts. When first fruited 
(in 1856) they were designated by numbers only. 
Those to which he has given names in place of 
numbers, are placed, in alphabetical order, in 
their appropriate places,* but there are some re- 
maining numbers yet unnamed which deserve 
special attention; they are equally handsome in 
appearance, of fine quality and are successfully 
srown in some localities: 


No. 2. One of the largest of his hybrids. 
Bunch and berry very large, DARK PURPLE, nearly 
BLACK; thick-skinned and somewhat acid (ripen- 
ing imperfectly with us, from loss of foliage, be- 
fore maturing its fruit); 7ate in ripening, and in 
flavor somewhat like the Catawba. Vine a vigor- 
ous grower and very productive. 

*No. 1, Goethe. 
No. 3, Massasoit. 
No. 4, Wilder. 
No. 9, Lindley. 


See Coucord Seedl., 


No. 14, Gaertner. No. 41, Essex. 
No. 15, Agawam. No. 43, Barry. 
No. 19, Merrimac. No. 44, Herbert. 
No. 28, Requa. No. 53, Salem. 
No. 39, Aminia. 
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ROGERS’ HYBRID. 


No. 5. One of the finest of Rogers’ hybrids. 
Bunch medium to large, moderately compact; 
berries large, round, RED, sweet and rich; free from 
foxiness, ripens early. Vine hardy and healthy, 
resembles Lindley, but not as strong a grower. 


No. 8. Considered by us as one of Rogers’ 
best, and valuable for wine-making purposes. 
Bunch and berry large; color PALE RED, but the 
fully matured berries 2 COPPERY RED with fine 
light gray bloom; tlesh sweet, juicy with pleasant 
flavor, and almost free from pulp. Skin about the 
same thickness as Catawba. Vine a strong, vig- 
orous grower, With broad, thick and coarse foliage ; 
hardy and productive. Its fruit is ripening later 
than most of his other varieties, and its foliage, 
under good culture, less inclined to mildew; for 
these reasons it is the more appreciated and 
largely planted by some experienced wine growers 
in Illinois, directly east of St. Louis. 

No. 30. Vine vigorous and healthy; branch 
medium; berries large, LIGHT RED; flavor very 
fine, much like the foreign Chasselas; pulp very 
tender. One of the best flavored of all the 
Rogers’ grapes. Ripens early, but rather irregu- 
lar as todate. Has proven generally satisfactory. 


(No. 8.) 
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Rommel. (?ip.-//ybr.) A cross between 
Triumph and Elvira, produced by T. V. 
Munson, Texas, in 1885, named in honor of 
Jacob Rommel. of Missouri, and having the 
strong growth of the mother (Elvira) with 
greatly improved quality of the fruit. Wine 
vigorous, very hardy, healthy and productive. 
Clusters medium, compact and handsome: 
berry medium to large, color GREENISH-WihITE, 


translucent; skin thin and tough; pulp melt- 
ing, seeds small and few. Quality pure, 
sprightly, vinous; ripening early, about the 
same time as Delaware. 

A superior grape which, however, has dis- 
appointed us somewhat in the way the vine 
behaves here. It makes a fine white wine, 
and is recommended as a promising addition 
to our list of hardy grapes. 


DESCRIPTION 


Rommel’s Seed. 


RonmePs Seedlings. Few persons have been 
as successful in the production of valnable, hardy 
and healthy seedling- grapes. adapted to general 
eultivation in a large section of this country, as 
Jacob Rommel, of. Morrison, Mo. His grapes 
cannot rival those of Rogers or Ricketts in beanty 
and in fine quality as a fruit for the table or for 
family use, but they far surpass thew in vigor and 
productiveness. and are of good quality, especially 
for wine and brandy. Those named and dissem- 
inated are deseribed in this Catalogue. See 
AMBER, BEArTy, ELvira, Etra, FairH, Mon- 
TEFIORE, PEARL, TRANSPARENT, WILDING. 


Besides these. he bas raised and fruited for sev- 
eral seasons quite a number of seedlings, from 
Taylor and from his Elvira, which promised to be 
valnable, especially for wine, but grape culture 
was very discouraging, on secount “of black rot, 
whieh became almost destructive in his locality. 
Moreover he found that those to whom he had 
sent of his new seedlings for testing, requesting 
only for rendering in time a true account as to 
their doings, did not report; none encouraged 
him as we did, in 1880, buying the wood of his 
original vine, Paylor Seedling” No. 14, named by 
us, with his consent. * Montefiore” (q. v.); thus 
discouraged, be himself paid no further attention 
to his varieties, excepting Hirira (see descr. p. 
124), which we introduced for him in 1875 and 
which soon became, now is and will long remain 
one of the leading white wine producing grapes 
of this country. 


The Livira is less afflicted by rot, even in unfayv- 
orable seasons, than most other varieties, and is 
so enormously productive, that it always yields a 
satisfactory crop, and it makes a very palatable 
light wine which ean also be blended with other 
grape juice of any preferred flavor. For red wine 
there is again one of Rommel’s seedlings, the 
Montefiore, which is very reliable, not prone to rot, 
and makes a very nice Claret wine, not as heavy 
as Norton’s or Cynthiana, but mixed with these 

makes them more pleasant. Had friend Rommel 
never produced any other grape than Elvira and 
Montefiore his name would ever gratefully be re- 
membered by our vinters. In his honor Prof. 
Munson has named one of his fine new varieties 


Rommel, and Hermann Jaeger designates one of © 


his as Hlrira Nu. 100. 


Rothrock, (Labr.) see Alexander, page 84. 


Ruby. (/fybr.) One of George Haskell’s Seed- 
lings (see remarks. p. 132) which Samnel Miller 
had on trial at Bluffton. Mo., and about whieh he 
writes us: It bas now borne (December, 1893) two 
years, and is so fine that I intend propagating it. 
Vine hardy and very vigorous, bears a most ex- 
cellent grape; above medium in Lunch and berry; 
au regular RUBY in color (hence the name). and in 
quality musurpassed, 


Rulander or St. Genevieve. (Est. x ) 
Syn., AmouREUX, Rep Evsgex. What we call 
here the Rulander is not the same vine known 
by that name in Germany, but is claimed to 
be a seedling from a foreign grape (Pineau) 
brought by the early French settlers to the 
western bank of the Lower Mississippi (Ste. 
Genevieve). Others consider it as a n&tive 
belonging to the southern division of the 
4Estivalis class; and, while we ourselves in- 
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Nealem., 


| cline to this view, we must admit that its 


short-jointed growth, tenderness, and liability 
to suffer from diseases support the claim of its 
having originated from foreign seed. 


Buneh rather small, very compact, shoul- 
dered; berry small, dark purRPvisil-BLACK, 
without pulp, juicy, sweet and delicious. 


Vine a strong, vigorous, short-jointed grower, 
with heart- -shaped, light green, smooth ‘leaves. 
hanging on till late in No vemiens | very 
healthy, but requires cov ering in iin It 
has very tough, strong roots, with a firm. 
smooth liber; wood hard, with a small pith 
and firs. outer bark; and although it will not 
bear big crops, it makes up in quality as a 
wine grape what it may lack in quantity. It 
makes an excellent pale red or rather brown- 
ish wine, closely resembling sherry, which 
was repeatedly awarded a first premium as 
the best light colored wine. Must 100°-110°. 
(See also Loutstana, page 150.) 


Rutland. (C#st.-Hybr.) Supposed to be a seed- 
ling of Eumelan crossed with Adirondack; origi- 
nated by D.S. Marwin, of Watertown, N. Y. Vine 
healthy and moderately productive: fruit in size 
and color like the Kumelan; JVunckh medium, com- 
pact, not shouldered; berry medium, BLUE- 
BLACK; the pulp is fleshy, does not separate easily 
from the seed, but is sprightly and vinous; qual- 
ity very g ood ; ; ripens a few days before Concord. 


R. W. Munson. (Line. Triumph.) See Mun- 
son’s Hybrids, page 159. 


Salem. (Zabr.-Hybr.) Rogers’ No. 43. 
Like Agawam (No. 15) and Wilder (No. 4). 
this is a Hybrid between a native (Wild Mam- 
moth), the female, and the Black Hamburg, 
the male parent. This was the most exten- 
sively planted and is probably one of the finest 
among the Rogers’ Hybrids; it has proven 
satisfactory where Hy brid grapes succeed. 
and under favorable circumstances it pro- 
duees a fine grape of excellent quality; to do 
so, however, it should be thinned severely, as 
it is inclined to overbear. 


Bunch full medium to large, compact, and 
shouldered ; berry large as Hamburg, 3-inch 
in diameter, of © DARK CILESTNUT or CATAWBA 
color ; “gan tolerably tender, sweet. with rich 
aromatic flavor; alittle foxiness to the smell, 
which is not perceptible to the taste; consid- 
ered in quality one of the best; skin rather 
thick ; seeds large; ripens nearly as early as 
Concord ; it also keeps well. Vine very vig- 
orous and healthy ; foliage large, strong and 
abundant: wood of lighter color than most 
of the Rogers grapes. The roots are of me- 
dium thickness, branching, with smooth, firm 
liber, and have more of the native character 
than most other Hybrids; its vigor of growth 
in the shoots has hardly a a parallel anong Hy- 


Salem. 
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SALEM. 


brids; it, nevertheless, generally fails in the 
Valley of the Mississippi and wherever mil- 
dew prevails. 


The SALEM grape was originally numbered 22; a spuri- 
ous sort having been put inte the market under that 
number, it was changed by the originator to No. 53. 
But this did not help the confusion, and, to make it 
worse, he was reported to describe it once as of BLACK 
eolor (Journal of Hort., vol. 5, page 264), and at another 
time as of CHESTNUT or CATAWBA color, the latter gen- 
erally adopted as the color of the true SALEM. 


Sanbornton. (Labr.) See Isabella, page 141. 


Sangamon, (Labr.-Iybr.) Raised by W. I. 
Lightfoot, of Springfield, Il}. from seed of Goethe 
(Rogers’ No.1.) Vine a vigorous grower, healthy 
and prolific. Bunch medinm to large; berries 
large, color yellowish WHITE, juicy, very sweet, 
quality fine. A promising grape. 

Saratoga. (Labr.) See Catawba Seedling, page 100. 

Sehilier. (£st.?) One of Muench’s seedlings of the 
Louisiana. Vine hardy; a vigorons grower, healthy and 


productive. Frait of a PURPLISH-BLUE color, but light 
juice; otherwise quite similar to his Humboldt, p. 138. 


Scuppernong, or 


DESCRIPTION OF VARIETIES. 


" SCUPPERNONG. 


Seuppernong. (Vitis Rotundifolia.) Syn., YEL- 
LOW MusCADINE. WHITE MUSCADINE,* BULL, 
BULLACE or BULLET, ROANOKE. ‘his is exclu- 
sively a Southern grape; in South Carolina, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and in parts 


of Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee and Ar- | 


kansas, it is quite a favorite, producing annually 


large and sure crops. requiring scarcely any care: 


or labor. It is entirely exempt from mildew, rot, 
or any of the diseases so disastrous to the North- 
ern species— entirely exempt also from Phyl- 


loxera; but it cannot be grown north of the | 


Carolinas, Tennessee and Arkansas, nor even in 
Texas. 

The type to which the Scuppernong belongs is 
not hardy about the 35th degree of latitude, hence 
it is purely a southern variety, and where other 
grapes frequently fail from fungous diseases or 
late frosts, this variety bears regularly and abun- 
dant crops. 

We quote therefore only southern anthorities 
and cultivators of the Scuppernong. 


P. J. Berckmans, of Georgia: ‘TI could not say 
too much in praise of the Scuppernong as a wine- 
grape. It is one of those things that never fail. 
Of course I do not compare it with the Delaware and 
other fine flavored grapes; but the question is— 
where, where shall we find a grape that will give 
usa profit? We have it in the Scuppernong. It 
cannot be grown as far north as Norfolk.” 

J. H. Carleton, FE) Dorado, Ark.: “It is called 
by some the ‘lazy man’s grape.’ I admit the 
eharge, and prize it the more on that account.”? 


John R. Eakin, Washington, Ark.: ‘The vine 
takes care of itself; does not require and will not 


*The BLACK Or PURPLE grapes of this class are often 
incorrectly called ‘“‘ Black Scuppernong.” Southern hor- 
ticulturists designate them by ditferent names: Flowers, 
Mish, Thomas, etc. 
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suffer pruning; bears abundantly and 
has no diseases. I scarcely think it a 
grape, but still a most useful frnit sai 
generis, and 1 hope will be cultivated by 
those who have no inclination for the 
more troublesome, and, I must say, the 
more exquisite ‘bunch grapes,’ as it is 
the habit of its friends to eall the Herbe- 
mont, the Catawba, and others.” 

The Scuppernony grape was discovered 
by the colony of Sir Walter Raleigh, in 
1554. on the Island of Roanoke, N. C., 
and the original vine is said still to exist 
there, being over 300 years of age. In 
appearance, wood, fruit, and habit, it is 
entirely distinct, or ‘‘aetque,’? as Mr. Van 
Buren calls it. The V. Rotundifolia 
blooms two months later than either of 
our other varieties. The odor of the 
Scuppernong when ripening is delici- 
ous. The growth of the vine, or rather 
the space over which its branches extend 
in a series of years, is almost fabulous. 
The bark of the Scuppernong 1s smooth, 
of grayish-ashy color, variegated with 
many small, dot-like specks of lighter 
hue; the wood is hard, close-textured, 
firm; the roots white or creamy. The leaves, 
before dropping in autumn, beconie of a brilliant 
yellow. 


Bunch or cluster consisting usually of only 
about 4 to 6, rarely more, large, thick-skinned 
pulpy berries; these are ripening in August and 
September, not all at the same time, but fall off 
successively, whén ripe, by shaking the vine, and 
they are thus gathered from the ground. Color 
YELLOWISH, somewhat bronzed when fully ripe. 
The pulp is sweet, juicy, vinous, with a musky 
scent and flavor—a delicate perfume to some 
tastes, repugnant to others. It has. however, its 
warn advocates among American grape-growers, 
as will be seen by the following, from a letter of 
S. I. Matthews, ef Monticello, Ark., written for 
this Catalogue: 


“The Senppernong makes a splendid white 
wine; its fruit, though ordinarily deticient in 
sugar, is very sweet to the taste, owing to its hav- 
ing but very little acid. The saccharine deticiency 
may also be accounted for, in a measure, by the 
fact that this grape has been hitherto, for the most 
part grown upon arbors, a plan of training that 
nore effectually than any other excludes the sun- 
light and heat from the fruit, which it is the prac- 
tice to gather by shaking down from the vines, 
whereby a considerable proportion of but partially 
ripe fruit is obtained. And yet, according to some 
tests, the Scuppernong has registered 88° on the 
(Oechsle) must scale, which would give 9 per 
cent. of alcohol. 


“A.C. Cook thinks ‘the Seuppernong is emphat- 
ically the grape for the South.’ Its juice is capable 
of being converted into the finest of Muscatelle 
sweet wines, or in superior light dry wines.”’ 


Mr. Matthews writes: ‘‘When it shall be planted 
on dry south hill-sides instead of on low moist 
bottoms; when it shall be trained on trellises, 
where the sun heat, both direct and reflected from 
the ground, shall bathe the fruit and foliage, in- 
stead of upon tall umbrageous arbors through 
which the sun’s rays can searcely penetrate; and 
when only the perfectly ripe fruit shall be care- 
fully hand-picked, instead of being rudely shaken 
and all berries that will fall gathered and pressed 
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together, there will be little, if any, lack of 
sugar.” 

‘But, even admitting this deficiency, it is the 
only demerit of this variety, and can be remedied 
either by adding pure sugar to the must, or by 
evaporating the water from a portion of the must 
and adding so much of the resulting syrup to the 
other as is needed to bring it up to the proper 
standard. Moreover, the true Scuppernong is the 
most productive and reliable grape for the South, 
and its cultivators plant therefore mainly of the 
Scuppernong and its class.” 
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black; has a thin skin; sweet and tender flesh; 
is less in size than the Scuppernong, makes a fine 
wine, and is superior for the table. Ripens with 
the Scuppernong.’’ Berckmans, of Augusta. Ga., 
describes it as follows: ‘* Bunches from six to 
ten berries; berries slightly oblong, large. of a 
slight violet color, quite transparent; pulp tender, 
sweet, of a peculiar, delicate vinous flavor, quality 
superior to any of the type. Maturity middle to 
end of August. Has but little musky aroma and 


Sub-Varieties of Scuppernong are: 


Even. A Scuppernong Seedling, by Dr. Sam’! 
Hape, of Atlanta, Georgia. Vine identical in ap- 
pearance and habit with Scuppernong. erry 
very large and BLACK, with delicate Thomas 
flavor; often from 12 to 15 berries in a cluster; 
is a profuse bearer making an excellent brown 
wine, resembling Sherry, which Dr. Hape claims 
to be superior to that made from Hermann or 
Rulander. 


FLOWERS. 
ned varieties of this class. 


Is the latest of the very dark skin- 
See page 127. 


JAMES. Originated lately by J. Van Lindley. 
in Pitt County, North Carolina; said to succeed 
wherever the Scuppernong does; BLACK, large 
size, good quality and very prolific. Commences 
to ripen in July and continues till frost. 


PEDEE. <A sub-variety of Seuppernong; dis- 


covered on the Pe Dee river, South Carolina. 
Berry somewhat similar in color, but smaller; 


skin very tough, quality good, ripens one month | 
supposed, and is still held by many, that the Ro- 


later than Scuppernong. 


TENDER PuLy. <A black skinned variety with 
pulp dissolving, sweet, of second quality, maturi- 
ty from middle of August to middle of September. 


Tiromas. (Rotund.) <A variety of the Scupper- 
nong species, discovered and introduced by Drury 
Thomas, of South Carolina. and thus described: 
‘-In color it varies from reddish purple to deep 


_ makes a superior red wine. 


A spurious variety 
is sold under the name of Thomas; this is inferior 
in quality and produces a deep black colored fruit 
of no merit whatever.”’ 

here are a number of other varieties cultivated 
in some localities which have no decided dis- 
tinctive characters to make them valuable, al- 
though they may have a local value, such as 
MisH, SuGAR-GRAPE, MEMORY, etc. 


Scuppernong Hybrids, At the meeting of the 
Am. Pom. Society held in Baltimore, 1877, Dr. 
A. P. Wylie exhibited his remarkable hybrids for 
the last time before his death; among them, the 
fruit committee—consisting of Chas Downing of 
N. Y., Robert Manning of Mass., Dr. John A. 
Warder of O., Josiah Hoopes of Pa., P. J. Berek- 
mans of Georgia, &c.—noticed ‘‘a most promis- 
ing Scuppernong-hybrid from whose seedlings val- 
uable results may derive.”’ 

These remarkable seedlings which were origi- 
nated by the late Dr. Wylie of Chester Co., South 
Carolina, are doubtless all lost. Vines were sent 


- out to several persons by the originator, but so 


far as we can ascertain not one survived. It was 


tundifolia cannot be crossed with other species of 


| Vitis. 


We are glad to know, however, and it will be 
interesting to Sonthern grape-growers, that Prof. 
Munson of ‘Texas is now experimenting a number 
of Scuppernong and Thomas hybrids with Herbe- 


mont. These vines are very thrifty and beautiful; 


we anticipate their fruiting with anxiety. 


6 
Schuylkill Museat. (Labdr.) See Alexander, p. 34. 
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Seeretary. (2tip.-Iybr.) Obtained by J. 
H. Ricketts, Newburgh, N. Y., by crossing 
the Clinton with Muscat-Hamburg. It was 
considered the finest new grape at the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Exhibition of 
1872, and pronounced by Downing to be one 
of Ricketts’ best in quality; but, being very 
much inclined to mildew and rot, it will 
remain a superb amateur variety, for soine 
favorable localities. 

Vine vigorous, hardy, of Vinifera char- 
acter; ULench large, moderately compact. 
Shonldered, with a large roundish-oval 
berry, BLACK with handsome bloom; its 
peduncle red at the base when drawn from 
the berry ; flesh juicy, sweet, meaty, slightly 
vinous. Foliage like Clinton but thicker, 
and of about the same size. 


SENASQUA., 


Senasqua. (Labr.-Hybr.) Raised by Ste- 
phen Underhill, Croton Point, N. Y., from 
Concord and Black Prince. Seed was 
planted in 1863 and the vine bore its first 
fruit 1865. ‘The vine is vigorous and pro- 
ductive in rich soil; moderately hardy. It: 
is one of the latest to open its buds im 
spring, and thereby less subject to injury 
from late frosts; it nevertheless ripens here 
only a few days later than Concord. The 
leaf is very large and firm, and shows no 
trace of foreign origin, except when it 
ripens. at which time, instead of the yellow 
of the Concord it takes on the crimson color 
of the mature leaf of the Black Prince. 
With us, at Bushberg, it did not succeed so - 
well, and is not as desirable as Underhill’s 
other grapes, the Black Eagle and Black 
Defiance. Clay soil is not best for Senas- 
qua; it requires a light, deep soil. Dunch 
and berry varying from medinm to large; 
the bunch is very compact, so much so as 
to cause the berries to erack; color BLACK 
with blue bloom; quality best. The fruit 
has the peculiar tleshy character of certain 
foreign grapes. with a brisk, vinous flavor. 
The originator himself does xot recommend 
the Senasqua as a profitable grape for 


J 3 market purposes, but only as a fine and 
THE SECRETARY GRAPE. valuable amatenr fruit. As such it is of 
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first rank, ‘of the highest quality to those who 
appreciate life and brilliancy in a grape.” In 
France (Dréme and Lot-et-Garonne) this variety 
was considered one of the most recommendable 
of American Hybrids, provided it be planted in 
the right soil. We give in annexed figure, page 
179. the likeness of 1 medium-sized eluster. 

Seneea, (Labr.) Very similar to Ifartford, if not 
identical with it. First exhibited at Tammondsport, N. 
Y., in October, 1867, by R. Simpson, of Geneva, N. Y. 

Seneca. (Lalr.X) Originated by that re- 
inarkable old Horticulturist, the late John Burr, 
(see short biographical sketeh, p. 121)—in what 
year and from what variety cannot be ascertained. 
There appears to be in his seedlings a regu- 
lar progression from a lower to a higher type, 
conforming to Darwin’s theory. SENECA was 
probably one of his earlier creations (while 
Evaline and Matchless were the last he fruited). 
Vine rather tender, evidently better adapted to 
the south of Kansas, yet healthy and productive 
even there and. so far, without either rot or mil- 
dew. Sunch large, compact, berry large, RED, 
tender, juicy, vinous, of Catawba flavor, ripens 
after Concord. 


Sharon. Synonym for Cayuga (q. v., p. 100.) 


Shelby. (Labr.<Rip.-Hybr.) Originated by D. 
S. Marvin, of Watertown, N. Y., from a combina- 
tion of Labr.and Rip. with some other variety; he 
does not know its immediate parentage, but the 
fruit is most of Labrusca character whilst the vine 
resembles Riparia most; with a thicker, stronger 
leaf, resisting disease, vigorous and hardy; its 
habit and appearance suggests that it is a cross 
between Alvira and Delaware. Cluster short, com- 
pact; berry medium, WHITE; skin thick, tough, 
neither cracks nor drops off; juice sweet, pure, 
vinous; ranks in quality with Delaware; ripens 
very early, with Champion! Disseminated in 
Fall 1894. We recommend it for trial.* 

Silver-Dawh. (ZLabr.-fHybr.) A seedling of Jsraella 
fertilized by pollen of Muscat-llamburg, a brother of 
the Early Dawn out of the same bunch raised by Dr. W. 
A. M. Culbert, Newburg, N. Y. A fine white grape of 
best quality; vine hardy and vigorous. 

Singleton. (Zabr.) See Catawba, page 99. 

Small German. See York Madeira, page 191. 


Smart’s Elsinburg. See Elsinb., page 123. 


Snowflake. (Labr.X) Originated by Dr. J. 
Stayinan, of Leavenworth, Kas., from Burr’s 


Jewel, which is disseminated by Dr. Stayman. 
It is a fine vigorously growing vine of the La- 
brusea type; hardy and productive; has not 
shown rot or mildew, so far; bunch medium, 
compact; berry large WHITE, tender but firm, 
juicy, sprightly vinous sweet; of very good quali- 
ty; ripe about with Concord. 
Spofford Seedling. See To-Kalon, pige 181. 


Springfield. (Labr.) Raised by W. H. Lightfoot, 
of Springfield, Ill., from seed of Northern Musca- 
dine. <A very good early wine and table grape. 
Vine strong, healthy and hardy; bunch medium 
to large, very compact; berries large, REDDISH 
BROWN, becoming DARK BROWN when fully ripe; 
pulpy, yet juicy and very sweet, ripening about a 
week before the Concord. 

Spriug Mill Constantia. See Alexander, page 84. 

St. Catherine. (ZLabr.) Raised by Jas. W. Clark, 
Framingham, Mass. Bunch large, rather compact; ber- 


ries large, CHOCOLATE color, rather sweet, tough, foxy. 
Not of much value.—Downing. 


*Marvin has other Seedlings, of his production, on 


trial; has dug up and thrown away hundreds of them. 


St. Albans. (Labr.><) Originated by Jacob 
P. Bossung, of Jefferson county, Ky., crossing 
Ives’ Seedling with pollen of Niagara; producing 
’ BLACK Niagara; the best out of 128 seedlings of 
same parentage. ‘The vine is a fair grower; hardy 
and healthy, has borne its fourth crop in 1893 and 
pronises to be very good for market and wine. 


Standard. (?) Raised from Delaware by the late 
John Burr, of Leavenworth, Kans., (about 1880.) 
Vine vigorous, hardy, healthy and very produc- 
tive; inclined to overbear and somewhat subject 
to rot. Bunch large, shouldered, rather compact; 
berry large, nearly BLACK, juicy, tender, sweet 
and sprightly. vinous, quality very good, com- 
mences to color quite early, but ripens slowly, 
about same time as Concord; a superior market 
grape and makes a white or light colored wine of 
good body and fine aroma. 


Stelton. (/iybr.?) Raised by W. Thomson, of 
New Brunswick, and referred to in Gardeners’ 
Monthly of Nov., 1882, as one of the many late 
brilliant appearances in the viticultural sky. The 
bunches are about eight inches long, well-shonl- 
dered, rather loose; berries WHITE, about the size 
of Croton, and ‘‘not hard to take’’; in flavor com- 
paring favorably with Lady Washington. We 
have never seen it. 


Storm Ming. (Zabr.) See Concord Seedling, p. 107. 


Superb. (7?) Originated with A. F. Rice, Griswold- 
ville, Ga. Said to have been raised from seed of the 
Eumelan, at Weymouth, Mass. Vine hardy and a good 
grower, with short-jointed stocky fine grained wood: 
leaf large, thick dark green and healthy; buneh large; 
berry medivm; eolor BLACK with blue bloom; seeds 
medium; quality Super6, sweet and rieh; flavor pure, 
not a particle of acid taste; pulp tender, brittle, juicy; 
skin thin but tough, flesh firm, a little similar to Mal- 
aga (?); does not erack or drop. It is said to be very 
productive; starting late, thus escaping late spring 
frosts. It ripens two weeks earlier than the Coneord, 
and is an excellent keeper and shipper. Not dissemin- 
ated, nor has it been tested as far as heard from, but 
wis exhibited at the Columbian Exhibition, Chieago, 
1893, and is specially mentioned as a_seedling of En- 
melan, very sweet, resembling Concord. 

The very reliable editor of the Rural New Yorker, E. 
Ss. Carman, to whom a few bunches of this grape were 
sent in August, 1893, says it closely resembles its parent, 
the Eumelan, (see engraving page 126), which is “worth 
its weight in gold’’ in some places, and is next to worth- 
less in most other places. The question is, will it succeed 
more generally than its parent? If not, it is worth a 
trial where the Eumelan succeeds. 


Superior. (Lalr.X<) Originated by John Burr 
from his Jewel (this variety and SUPREME were 
among the last seedlings he raised). Vine very 
vigorous, hardy. healthy and productive; sup- 
posed to be free from rot and mildew. Buneh 
medium, compact. handsome; berry medium, 
BLACK, very tender, juicy, sprightly, rich, sweet ; 
quality BEST. Will hang on the vines long after 
ripe, but does not ripen quite as soon as Jevel, 
about tive days later; it has shown neither rot 
nor mildew so far. Foliage and growth of the 
Labrusea type. 


Supreme. (Labr.<) Originated also by John 
Burr of Leavenworth, Kans. (see page 121}. Vine 
vigorous. hardy, healthy, very productive. Al- 
though it is supposed to be a seedling of Delaware 
it has the growth and foliage ofa Labrusca. Grape 
very BLACK; bunch medium, very compact; berry 
medium or under; flesh tender. sweet. without 
pulp; vinous, rich and sprightly; quality best; 
ripens nearly all at once and extremely early, about 
two weeks before Concord, from three to seven 
days earlier than JEWEL. It is a valuable early 
grape of high quality for table or market and 
claimed to be free from rot and mildew. 


Taylor. DESCRIPTION 


OF VARIETIES. 


Talman or Tolman. 
page 102. 


(Labr.) See Champion, 


Taylor or Bullit, ofteu called Taylor's Bnllit. 
(Riparia, accidentally crossed with Labr.) 

The often continuous tendrils, or rather irregular al- 
ternation of more than two leaves with tendrils, with 
often only a third or fourth leaf without such a ten- 
dril—further, the more prominent Labrusca character 
in many of the Taylor seedlings—make it_almost cer- 
tain that the Taylor ts a cross between Riparia and 
Labrusca. 

This old variety was first introduced to notice 
by Judge Taylor. of Jericho, Henry County, Ky. 
It is very unproductive; it seems that the vines 
require other varieties to pollenize them, and 
a pruning on old wood, to make them produce 
well. 

Samuel Miller suggests to plant the Clinton 
among ‘Taylor to fertilize them, but we find the 
benefits resnlting from this system also insufficient 
to balance its inany inconveniences; and yet we 
have seen ‘Taylor vines grown by themselves on 
the ‘‘Souche”’ plan (trained in the shape of a 
small weeping-willow tree, allowing the canes to 
grow from the short top of the main trunk,) pro- 
duce from five to ten Ibs. per vine. The bunches 
are small but compact; berry small, WHITE to 
PALE AMBER. turning even to PALE RED, when 
perfectly ripe, round. sweet and without pulp. 
Skin translucent, very thin but tough. Vine a 
very strong, rampant grower, healthy and very 
hardy. Itwas largely and most successfully used, 
in France, as grafting-stock for European vines, 
as a protection against the Phylloxera; also in 
California. The Duchess of Fitz-James has 200 
hectares (about 500 acres) in Taylor grafted with 
different varieties, all doing well. In some clay- 
ish limestone soils it seems not to do as well as in 
sandy clay, and especially in cool, moist grounds. 
Roots comparatively few, wiry and very tough, 
with a thin, hard liber. Its wine is of good 
body and fine flavor, resembling the celebrated 
Riesling of the Rhine. Some very valuable and 
promising seedlings of the Taylor have been in- 
troduced See Elvira, Noah, Grein’s Golden, Am- 
ber, Pearl, Transparent, Montefiore, Missouri Riesl- 
ing, Uhland, &c. See also Thomas 8S. Kennedy's 
Report on Taylor’s Bunillit Seedlings in Am. 
Pomological Society, Report 1883, page 133. 


Tecoma. (Lalr.) See Catawba Seedling, p. 100. 


Telegraph. (Labr.) Syn., CHRISTINE. Raised 
by Mr. Christine, near Westchester, Chester Co., 
Pa., named and introduced about 1865 by P. R. 
Freas, editor of the Germantown Jelegruph. Sam. 
Miller, of Bluffton, once considered it one of the 
most promising EARLY grapes, and we still con- 
sider it as far better than Hartford. Bunch me- 
dium, very compact, shouldered; berry medinm, 
round to oval, BLACK with blue bloom; flesh 
juicy, with very little pulp, spicy and of good 
quality; ripens almost us early as Hartford. A 
constant and reliable bearer, but often lost by rot, 
and when the rot spares our crop, the birds 
destroy it in preference to other varieties ripen- 
ing at same time. Vine a healthy, vigorous 
grower in rich soil, and very hardy. Deserves 
more extensive planting in northern States, where 
the summer season is short and rot is less destrne- 
tive. Jtoots abundant, heavy, with thick but 
rather firm liber. Canes stont, of average length, 
crooked at the joint, with the nusnal number of 
laterals. Wood hard with medium pith. 


Tenderpulp. (Rotund.) See Scuppernong, p.177. 
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Themis. (Zabr.-Hybr.) Probably the same as Metis 
(q. v.), by C. Engle, Paw Paw, Mich.: a seedling of 
SALEM, as are all his seedlings. Vine a strong grower, 
hardy, productive; buack medium, short, compact, some- 
times shouldered; berries lurge, CATAWBA COLORED, 
meaty, flesh firin, of good quality; ripens with Worden. 


Theodosia. <A chance seedling in the grounds of FE. 
5. Salisbury, Adams, N. Y., claimed by its introducer 
to be an .Estivalis, but seems across of Labr. with Rip. 
Bunch very compact; berries nLACK, in size betweel 
Delaware and Creveling, quite tart, very early, and 
claimed to be a good wine grape. But ata grape test 
held at Hammondsport, the report showed for Theo- 
dosia the lowest amount of sugar, 63149 by Oechsle’s 
scale, with over 11 per mill. acid. 

Theophile. (Zatr.) Produced by T. Huber, of 
Dilinois City, Ill. A showy white market or table 
grape, GOLDEN color when fully ripe. Bunch 
medium-sized, compact; berries of size about as 
Concord or Worden; pulp tender, sweet. None 
of Mr. Huber’s varieties are disseminated, except 
for testing; he writes us: ‘I am not cut out for 
that business, and my vineyard is too remote from 
railroad lines.’? He is a plain, honest, German 
farmer and amateur grape-grower. 


Thurmond. See Devereux, page 116. 


To-Kalon. (Zabr.) Syn., WYMAN, SPOFFORD 
SEEDLING, CARTER. Originated at Lansingburg, 
N. Y., by Dr. Spofford, and was at first supposed 
to be identical with the Catawba. C. Downing 
showed that if was entirely distinct and at first 
highly recommended it for general cultivation, 
but soon afterwards found that it drops its fruit, 
is inclined to rot, does not ripen well, and mil- 
dews badly, and so stated; admitting, however, 
that ‘“‘this grape is very fine, when you can get 
it.’” Bunch medium to large, shouldered, com- 
pact; berries varying in form from oval to oblate, 
nearly BLACK in color, and profusely covered with 
bloom; flesh sweet, buttery and luscious, without 
foxiness in its aroma and with but little toughness 
or acidity in its pulp. An early but a shy bearer. 


Tokay. Labr. See Catawba, page 99. 


Transparent. (Rip. ><) One of Jac. Rommel’s 
Taylor Seedlings. Bunch small, compact and 
shouldered. Berry same size as Taylor, round, 
pale, GREENISH-YELLOW, transparent, gray spot- 
ted; skin thin, no pulp, very juicy. sweet and of 
fine flavor. Vine a very strong, rather Jong- 
jointed grower, resembling its parent in leaf and 
growth, but sets its fruit well; vine productive; 
was supposed to be free from mildew and rot, and 
promised to become a wine-grape of high char- 
acter. 

Trask. (?) Achance seedling that first fruited in 
1875. Introduced by Peter Henderson & Co.. New York, 
who furnished the following description: Vine not in- 
jured by PhyHoxera (no pure American grape is, but 
this may be supposed to be of European Vinifera ori- 
gin.—Ed.), and has not been known to mildew. Leaves 
smooth; bunches large, long, often shouldered: berries 
medium to large, BROWN or BLUISH-BLACK when fully 
ripe; without pulp, tender, melting, very sweet, vinous 
flavor; ripens before Concord. 


Triumph. Campbell’s Concord Hybrid 
No. 6. Was justly pronounced by Samuel 
Miller, to whom Campbell confided this var- 
iety for testing in Missouri, as one of the most 
promising of ull the white grapes. It is a 
cross between Concord and Chasselas Mus- 
qué. (Syn., Jostyn’s St. Atpans.) It has 
retained the vigor and general habit of foliage 
and growth of its parent; its fruit, however, 
is wholly free from any vestige of coarseness 
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Triumph. DESCRIPTION 


OF 


VARIETIES. Undine. 183 


+ 


or fox flavor, or smell. Bunch and berry 
are very large; color wilTE, or, more cor- 
rectly, PALE GREEN to GOLDEN-YELLOW, nearly 
transparent with delicate bloom; skin thin, 
no pulp; flesh sweet, meaty; in unfavorable 
weather the berries are apt to crack (like 
Elvira) ; small seeds and few of them; it is a 
late grape, requiring a long season; ripens 
quite as late as Catawba, and on that account 
not recommended for the North or for any 
locality where the season is too short to ripen 
the Catawba or Herbemont, but the more 
valuable farther South; quality first rate; 
vine healthy and hardy, very productive and 
free from clisease. 
of this variety proved somewhat tender with 
us, suffering during severe winters if left 
unprotected. In favorable seasons the ‘‘Tri- 
umph’’ fully justified its name in our vine- 
yards; it is by far the most attractive of all 
our white table grapes. Its bunches, grown 
in open air, with ordinary vineyard culture, 
are very heavy; those exhibited by us at the 
Miss. Valley Fruit Exhibition, in Sept., 1880, 
at the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, were 
so much admired as to be honored with the 
premium for ‘‘the best plate of grapes for the 
table, and there were over 200 varieties on 
exhibition. Samuel Miller, of Bluffton, Mo., 
writes that it is the finest table grape we have 
for open air cultivation. Yet we cannot re- 
commend it for generai cultivation in our 
variable climate, but only for those who have 
the proper location and will give it proper 
care and attention. We know of no grape 
more worthy of it than the ‘‘ 7riwmph.’’ 

P. J. Berckmans, Augusta, Ga., writes us: 
“Triumph is truly well named; for years 
past it has proven to be the handsomest white 
grape we have, and of very good quality.” 

T. V. Munson, of Denison, Texas, pro- 


nounced it a great acquisition to the grapes — 


of the South. ‘‘Had bunches weighing one- 
and-a-half pounds each, fine as Golden Chas- 
selas in quality, vigorous and productive.’’ 
One of these bunches was drawn from nature 
by his sister, Miss M. T. Munson, an excel- 
lent amateur artist, and kindly presented to 
us. ‘The annexed illustration is an exact 
copy, slightly reduced in size, showing also 
partly two leaves, one upper and the other 
lower face. But, it can give only a faint idea 
of the beauty of this fine American grape. 
T. V. Munson raised a number of seedlings 
and hybrids between Triumph and other var- 
ieties. (See Early Golden, Gov. Ross, Rom- 
mel, Big Extra, Bailey, Carman, Newman, 
Big Hope, etc.) 
(Labr.) See Isabella, page 141. 
See York Madeira, page 191. 
(.2'st.) See Devereux, page 116. 


Trowbridge. 
Tryon. 
Tuley. 


| U. B. (Labr.) See Marine’s Seedl., page 151. 


Unfortunately the vines , 


Uhland. (Rip.<) A seedling of Taylor, grown 
by William Weidemeyer at Hermann, Mo.  J7ine 
a strong grower; long-jointed, grayish wood, with 
foliage resembling ‘Taylor, but less vigorous; in 
some seasons of defective inflorescence a shy 
bearer, in others abundantly productive of excel- 
lent fruit, richer in sugar and flavor than most 
other Taylor seedlings, thus making a superior 
wine; but also more delicate, less robust, and 
requiring better soil and culture to obtain best 
results. Bunch medium, compact, sometimes 
shouldered; berry medium, slightly oblong, 
GREENISH-YELLOW in the shade, pale amber in 
the sun; skin thin, almost transparent, pulp ten- 
der, juicy, very sweet, of fine flavor. Ripensa 
few days after Concord. 


Ulster. (Labr.) Syn., ULSTER PROLIFIC. 
A seedling of Catawha, said to be crossed with a 
variety of the -Estivalis class. Originated by A. 
J. Caywood, of Marlboro, Ulster Co., N. Y., 
attracted a great deal of attention at the meeting 
of the Am. Pomol. Society, held in Sept. 1883, at 
Philadelphia. The one branch there exhibited 
held fifty bunches fine red grapes, weighed 
twenty-two pounds, and was then considered a 
desirable red variety. Plant vigorous and very 
productive, inclined to set too much fruit, so 
much so, that it cannot ripen any, and being a 
feeble grower cannot recover afterwards; wood 
short-jointed, foliage thick, leathery, medium 
size. Dunch and berry of medium size, color RED, 
bright and attractive, of greenish color when 
shaded from the sun; quality good, very sweet; 
ripens with the Concord, keeps and carries well; 
skin thin, but tough. Has not been tested in the 
West. Ellwanger and Barry commend it as ‘‘one 
of the most promising sorts.”” In the Hast it 
appears to retain the favorable impression made 
upon its first appearance. J. C. Burrow who 
fruited it for years, at Fishkill, N. Y., finds it a 
good profitable market sort, but requires good 
culture and a fair amount of feeding (fertilizers.) 

L. R. Taft, the Horticulturist of the Michigan 
Experiment Station reports (1894) ‘Ulster is 
high in quality and very productive, though’ 
slightly lacking in vigor. 

Una. (Labr.) A white Concord seedling, raised b 
E. W. Bull, the originator of the Concord. Not as goo 


nor as productive as Martha. Bunch and berry small, 
of a very foxy lavor. (See also page 107.) 


Underhili. (Zabr.) Syn., UNDERHILL’S SEEDLING, 
UNDERHILL’S CELESTIAL. Originated at Charlton, Sar- 
atoga Co., N. Y., by Dr. A. lk. Underhill; pronounced as 
“of uo more value than many other Fox-grapes” by 
Fuller, but considered by G. W. Campbell to be “of 
more value than the Iona for general cultivation.” 
Now discarded by him also. Bunch medium to large, 
moderately compact; berries full medium, round, of 
Catawba color; pulp tender, sweet, rich and vinous, 
slightly foxy; ripens early, about with the Concord; 
vine a strong grower, hardy, healthy and productive. 

Undine. (Labr. X Rip.) Originated by J. H. Ricketts, 
by crossing Concord and Clinton. Vine a vigorous 
grower with healthy foliage; bunch and berries size of 
Concord; color PALE GREEN, turning yellowish-white as 
it ripens; quality very fine, as most of his productions. 
See remarks on ‘‘ Ricketts’ Seedlings,” p. 172. 

Union Village. (Zabr.) Syn., SHAKER, ON- 
TARIO. Originated among the Shakers at Union 
Village, O. One of the largest of the native 
grapes we have, very showy, and one of the 
strongest growing vines. It is said to be a seed- 
ling of the Isabella, scarcely better in quality, 
but the bunches and berries are of the size of the 
Black Hamburgs. Bunches large. compact, should- 
ered; berries very large, BLACK, oblong; skin 
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thin, covered with bloom; flesh sweet when fully 
ripe, but of rather poor quality. Ripens late and 
unevenly. 
varieties in preference to Isabella. Vine is a 
coarse grower but tender; requires protection in 
severe winters. 


Uno. (Labr.-Hybtr.) 
page ]44. 


See Campbell’s Juno, 


Urbana. (Labr.) Bunch medium, short, shoulde’ed; 
berry medium to large, round, WHITE-YELLOWISH in the 
sun, juicy, vinous acid, hard centre, aromatic skin. 
Ripens about with Isabella.—Downing. 


Venango, or Minor’s Seedling. (ZLabr.) An old 
variety, said to have been cultivated by the French at 
Fort Venango, on Allegheny river, about 100 years ago, 
but should be discarded now, when so many supa 
grapes can be grown. Bunch medium, compact; erries 
medium, round, often flattened by their compactness; 
color PALE RED, a fine white bloom; skin thick and 
tough; flesh sweet but pulpy and foxy, Vine a vigor- 
ous grower, very hardy, etek and productive. 


THE VERGENNES GRAPE. 


BUSHBERG CATALOGUE. 


Might be used as parent for new | 


Victoria. 


Vergennes. (Laby.) A kED chance seedling, 
originating in the garden of Wm. E. Green, Ver- 
gennes, Vt.; fruited for the first time in 1874; but 
introduced abont six years later. The Vineisa 
good grower, hardy, healthy and productive; the 
leaf large, downy and free from mildew; in our 
locality and further South it rotted and mildewed 
some. Clusters medium size; berries large, round, 
holding firmly to the stem; skin thick; color 
LIGHT AMBER tO RED; covered with a thick beau- 
tiful bloom; flavor not rich, but pleasant, free 
from hard pulp; ripening a little after Concord, 
and possessing superior keeping qualities. Asa 
winter grape it probably heads the list. This 
variety proves generally satisfactory, in some 
localities very desirable. 

General Wm. H. Noble, gives the following 
recommendation to the Vergennes :—“For hardi- 
ness, Vigor of growth, large bounteous fruitage, 
a fruit of richest tint of blended pink and purple 
bloom; for its yield of wine with the most deli- 
cate aroma; for its early maturity of wood and 
fruit; for its long-keeping quality, I think this 
the equal of any American grape.’’ While this is 
excessive praise, which we would not indorse, the 


| Vergennes is no doubt well worthy of attention. It 


has so far ‘“‘ held tts own,’’ and increased in popu- 
larity. The accompanying engraving is a true 
copy from a photograph of a medium-sized bunch. 


Vesta. ( Hybr. - Labr. & 
Vin.)  Orviginated by C. 
Engle, of Paw Paw, Mich., 
from Rogers’ No. 53, Salem. 
Vine very vigorous, hardy 
and productive of very 
handsome and large bsnch- 
es and berries, of very clear 
WHITE color; the skin is 
thin but tough; ripens with 
Concord or a little later; 
quality very good. 


Vevay. (Labr.) See Alex- 
ander, page 84. 


Vialla, (Rip.) A Franeo- 
American variety, reconi- 
mended as a grafting-stock; 
resembles the Franklin, is by 
some supposed to be the same 
variety; others contend that 
it is distinct from and superior 
to Franklin, and that the Vialla. 
produces more and better fruit. 
We incline to ascribe these dif- 
ferences to the effeets of loca- 
tion, soil, etc. The President 
of the Agricultural Society of 
the Herault, in whose honor M. 
Laliman gave it that name, 
does by no meuns claim the 
Vialla nor the Clinton-Vialla as 
his productiotis. 


Victor. (ZLabr. x) See 
Eurly Victor, p. 121. 


Victoria. (ZLalr.) T. B. 
Miner’s best WHITE Con- 
cord Seedling. Vine hardy, 
healthy and productive; 
bunch and berry medium to 
large, moderately compact, 
with large shoulders, some- 
times double: rather thick 
skin; pulp sweet. vinous; of 
good quality but foxy. 


Victoria. 


Victoria, Ray’s. (Labr.) 
This variety has been in- 
troduced (1872) by M. M. 
Samuels, of Clinton. Ky., 
who describes it as fol- 
lows: ‘Bunches and herries 
medium size, round, light 
AMBER color; skin thin; 
pulp tender, sweet and 
highly flavored: vine 
healthy, an abundant 
bearer, and a good but not 
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w 
eer 


Walter. sé 


rampant grower.’’? This 


grape has been tested for 


a number of years in dif- 
ferent parts of the South; 


it ripens there about the 
middle of August, and has J 
been pronounced by some & 
anexcellent table grape. § 
It resembles Venango, 
and belongs to the same 
form of Zabrusca as that 
variety and Perkins. 


Vinita. (Linc. Herbem.) 
See Munson’s best Hybrid 
Grapes, page 159. 


Vivie’s Hybrid, produced 
by M. Vivie in France, and by 
some called Vivie’s Hartford; 
said to be of very vigorous 
growth, very productive, and 
its grape of good quality, 
making a very good wine. 


Walter. (st. Labr.) 
Raised by that enthusi- 
astic horticulturist, the late 
A. J. Caywood, of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., crossing 
the Delaware with the 
Diana. From the many 
premiums awarded to this 
grape, from the favorable 
reports by all who have 


seen or tested it for wine, 
it might claim to be a 
first-class grape. It labors 


under the disadvantage of 
having been represented 
as the climax of perfec- 
tion by its originator, who 
honestly believed all he 
claimed for his seedling, 
and had distributed the 
same with great liberality 
and disinterestedness. The 
Opinions on its true merits 
and adaptability for gen- 
eral cultivation widely dif- 
fer according to localities. In those where vines 
are much subject to mildew, the Walter cannot 
flonrish, it drops its foliage, and is far from 
desirable; but in favorable localities, especially 
where the Delaware succeeds well, there the Walter 
also proves a fair grower and a good bearer. 

An eminent viticulturist of New York wrote us 
this year (1894): “The Walter chances to be one 
of my most reliable croppers; and certainly no 
grape excels it in aroma and flavor.’” But such 
grapes are rarely the most reliable! 

In general appearance the characters of both 
parents, the Diana and Delaware. are discernible. 
The bunch and berry are in shape and color simi- 
lar to Delaware. The illustration was made after 


THE WALTER [GRAPE. 


a perfect bunch. exhibited by the originator, (re- 
duced in size). Flesh tender. rich and sweet, with 
an agreeable spicy flavor, strongly reminding one 
of the Diana. The fruit is possessed of a most 
exquisite and delicate aroma, and a bouquet 
equaled by few other American grapes. Quality 
best, both for table and for wine. Ripens early, 
about the same time as Delaware. Vine, in mod- 
erately rich sandy soil, where free from mildew, 
avery fair grower, with dark-brown short-jointed 
wood; large tough leaves, green on the upper 
and lower surface, not perceptibly woolly. Must 
about 100°; acid 5 to 8 per mill. 

Seedlings of Walter, produced by the late A. J. 
Caywood, are “Mabel” and “Pokeepsie Red,” q. v- 
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White Imperial. 


186 Waverly. 


Warder. See Dr. Warder, page 147. 


(£st.) See Herbemont, page 134, 
Warrenton. See Herbemont, page 134. 
Watertown, (Zabr. X Jin.) Syn., LAuRA. Page Hi. 


Waverly. (Rip.-Hybr.) One of Ricketts’ first_efforts 
in the production of seedling grapes. It isa seedling of 
the Clinton aud one of the Musecats. Vine very vigor- 
ous, hardy, healthy and productive; veaves moderatel 
lurge, rather thick, slightly lobed, coarsely serrated; 
wood short-jointed; bench medium, long, shouldered, 
compact; berry medium to large, oval, BLACK with thin 
blue bloom: jlesk crisp, juicy, sweet, vinous, refreshing. 
The bunches want thinning out considerably. 

Ricketts considers it one of the best BLACK grapes for 
amateur and family use. 


W. B. Munson. (Line. Triumph.) See Mun- 
son’s Hybrid, p. 159. 

Weehawken. (V. Vinifera.) Raised by the late Dr. 
Charles Siedhof, of North Hoboken, N. J., from a seed 
of a grape from the Crimea. A WHITE grape of fine 
quality. Its foliage is very handsome, and decidedly 
foreign in character; its fruit fine; but only by graft- 
ing it on native roots, and careful nursing and covering 
in winter, can we obtain some of it in favorable seasons. 

Welcome. (Vinifera Hybrid.) Anexotic grape, 
raised by James H. Ricketts, being a cross be- 
tween Pope’s Hamburg and Canon Hall-Muscat. 
Here it can be grown in a cold or hot grapery 
only ; for Southern California and part of Georgia, 
however, it may prove very successful. A vine 
planted at San Saba for testing shows a very vig- 
orous growth. and the fruit is pronounced the 
very best; the bunch large, compact; the berry 
large, roundish-oval, BLACK with a thick grayish 
bloom; tlesh very tender, juicy, sweet, refreshing, 
vinous, rich, aromatic. A first-class grape In 
every respect. 


Wells. (Labr.X) This large, showy WHITE 
grape originated in Ohio and was discovered there 
by a Mr. Wells, an amateur fruit grower, who re- 
quested and obtained a few cuttings with permis- 
sion to grow and propagate therefrom. These 
were planted in Rich Hill, Bates county, Mo., and 
bore the first crop in 1885. Under the name of 
Wells’ Seedling (after its first propagator) it was 
exhibited at the Kansas City and St. Louis Fairs, 
where it attracted attention on account of its 
color. large size, perfect bunch and peculiar 
flavor; it received first premiums at several fruit 
shows. C.I. Robards, of Bates county, Mo., its 
introducer, claims that, “the vine is a healthy, 
good grower with large, substantial foliage, bear- 
ing abundant annual crops; bunch and berry me- 
dium to above, about as large as Pocklington, 
moderately compact, color of a peculiar BRONZE 
shade: berries oval in shape, hanging well to the 
vine, of good quality, a good shipper and keeper. 
Has not been injured in winter with mercury 25° 
below zero; and has rotted but little, while on 
Concords near by more than half the bunches 
have rotted. 

[By oversight we had not planted the Wells, 
received for testing, until 1893, hence have not 
fruited it. May prove valnable.] 


Wemple. 


Warren. 


(Lubr.) See Cuyahoga, page 111. 


Wheaton. (4st.-Hybr.) Originated by Dan. W. Bab- 
cock, Danville, N. Y., from Delaware Seedling. A 
WHITE grape; not yet tested. 


White Aun Arbor. See Concord Seedl., p. 107. 


White Beanty. (Latr.<) _Another seedling 
of the Duchess. originated by Dr. J. Stayman, of 
very fine quality. Vine vigorous, hardy, healthy 
and very productive; never rotted or mildewed on 
the ground where it originated; has strong La- 
brusca foliage; bunch large, long, double shoul- 


dered, compact; very handsome; berry medium, 
WHITE, firm but tender, juice sprightly, vinous, 
sweet, of best quality. Ripens about with Con- 
cord, and will hang on the vine long after ripe. 

Ourfriend Sam. Miller, as also Mr. Van Trump, 
classed the White Beauty and White Imperial as 
the best white grapes. : 


White Cape. (Zabr.) See Alexander, page 84. 
White Catawba. (Labr.) See Catawba Seedl., p. 100. 


White Clond. (Zalr.X) One of three sisters 
produced from Duchess by Dr. J. Stayman, of 
Leavenworth, Kan. Vine in vigor, hardiness, 
proclivity and foliage like White Beauty, and is, 
so far, exempt from fungoid disease. Bunch large, 
compact, handsome; berry above medium, WHITE, 
tender, juicy, sprightly, vinous, sweet; quality 
best. Ripens about with Concord and will hang 
on the vines long after ripe. 


White Delaware. A pure Delaware seedling, origi- 
nated with George W. Campbell, of Delaware, O. The 
vine is in some localities more vigorous and robust in 
habit than the Delaware under the same conditions and 
circumstances; its foliage is large, thick and heavy, in 
flavor it seems equal to the old Delaware. Its main 
fault is want of size and productiveness; the berries 
and bunches will both rather fall below than go above 
the size of Delaware. In formof bunch and berry it is 
like the Delaware, compact and shouldered; color 
GREENISH-WHITE With thin white bloom. Ripens early. 
Not very productive. 

Another ‘‘ White Delaware”’ seedling has been raised 
by Hermann Jaeger, of Neosho; while the bunch and 
berries closely resemble the Delaware in shape and size, 
it has otherwise some characteristics of a Labrusca. 

White Delaware Seedlitigs have also been produced 
by Jacob Rominel, by the late John Burr, J. Sacksteder, 
Dr. J. Stayman, D. B. Woodbury and others, but were 
no improvement and mostly not disseminated. 

Whitehall. (Zadr.) An early black grape, supposed 
to be a chance seedling, originated on the grounds of 
Geo. Goodale, in Washington county, N. Y., and said to 
be nearly two weeks ahead of the Hartford. This grape 
is described to beof the size of the Isabella; bunch large 
and moderately compact, color DARK PURPLE; berries 
thin-skinned and adhering well to the stem; pulp ten- 
der, melting, and sweet. The vine a good grower, pro- 
ductive and hardy. With us, here, it has proved neither 
very productive nor as early as was claimed for it. 


White’s Hybrids. Too late for insertion in the 
early pages of this Descriptive Catalogue, we re- 
ceived from N. B. WHITE, of Norwood, Mass., a 
list of his Hybrids with corrections as to their 
parentage, which are as follows: 

AUGUST GIANT, OCCIDENTAL, ORIENTAL, NOR- 
woop and NORFOLK are all produced from seed 
of Wild Labrusca crossed by Black Hamburg. 

AMBER QUEEN, BAY-STATE and BLack Ma- 
DEIRA are produced from seed of Marion, crossed 
by Black Hamburg. 

INTERNATIONAL, considered the best of his col- 
lection, originated from Jfarion seed crossed by 
White Frontignan; and CONTINENTAL from Black 
Hamburg seed crossed by Riparia and Labrusca 
Hybrid. 

ihiese varieties have not received the attention 
they deserve; their originator being an unobtru- 
sive, though enthusiastic and careful viticulturist, 
working dnring the last quarter century, on the 
improvement of the American grape. 


White Imperial. (Lady. ) <A sister of White 
Beanty, produced by Dr. J. Stayman from the 
Duchess. Vine very vigorous and productive, 
with foliage much like White Beauty, and though 
generally free from rot, it suffered some little 
from this disease in unfavorable seasons, but not 
as badly as Concord on the same grounds. Bunch 
large, long, double shouldered, compact; berry 
medium, WHITE, tender, juicy, sprightly and 
spicy, sweet with an exquisite flavor. Ripens 


White Jewel. DESCRIPTION 


OF VARIETIES. 


White Ulster. 187 


soon_after Jewel, or about a week before Dela- 
ware; it is one of the first of the white grapes to 
ripen, and will hang on the vine long after ripe. 


White Jewel. (Rip. <<) A cross from Elvira, 
raised either by the late John Burr or by Dr. J. 
Stayman, growing on the grounds of both, and 
the original vine lost. Vine vigorous, hardy and 
immeusely productive, four, often five bunches 
to a shoot; as free from rot and mildew as its 
parent, the Elvira. Bunch handsome, medium 
size, rather long, very compact; berry medium, 
WHITE, tender, very juicy, sprightly, sweet; qual- 
ity very good. Ripens very early, about with 
Jewel, which is now considered our earliest grape. 


WILDER. 


White Muscat of Newburg. (Lair. x) A seedling 
of Hartford fertilized by pollen from Jona, raised and 
exhibited by the late Dr. Culbert, of Newburg, N. Y., 
in 1877. Vine hardy and a vigorous grower; bunch 
and berry of fairsize. It hasa fine Muscat aroma, or, 
rather, a toned-down foxiness. Some confound this 
variety with White’s Northern Muscat (Labr.-Hybr.), 
originated by W. T. White, of Troy, O., said to be known 
also as the Culinary grape; foxy and inferior, with very 
lurge berries, partly GREEN and partly light dull REp. 
(Not known to us.) 


White Ulster. ZLabr.X) Originated by the late A. J. 
Caywood trom « seedling of his Ulster Prolific crossed 
with White Concord. An amuteur variety. 


White Virginia Seedling, See Norton’s, by 
Balsiger; see also same by Langendorfer, p. 164. 


AN 


UN 


(Rogers’ Hybrid No. 4.) 
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Woodruff. 


Wilder. (Zabr.-Hybr.) Rogers’ No. 4. 
This is one of the best and most popular of 
the black varieties for the market, its size 
aud beauty being equaled by its vigor, hardi- 
ness and productiveness,—where rot and 
mildew are yet unknown, and admit of the 
successful culture of any hybrids. Where 
these diseases prevailed, they can hereafter 
be prevented, we hope. (See Dr. Galloway’s 
article, page 58 of this catalogue.) 

Bunch large, often shouldered, sometimes 
weighing a pound; berry large, globular; 
color dark purPLE, nearly black, slight bloom, 
resembling Black Hamburg. Flesh tolerably 
tender, with a slight pulp, juicy, rich, pleas- 
ant and sweet. Ripens with and sometimes 
earlier than the Concord, keeping for a long 
time. The vine is vigorous, healthy, hardy 
and productive; roots abundant, of medium 
thickness, straight, with a smooth, moderately 


firm liber. Canes heavy and long, with well- 


developed laterals. Wood firm, with a med- 
jum pith. The character of the cluster and 
leaf is shown in the annexed figure, p. 187. 
Many seedlings of the Wilder were raised 
and exhibited, which showed considerable 
variation in size and color of berries, ranging 
from deep blue-black to red, but none were 
considered improvements upon the parent. 


Wilding. (Rip. Labr.) One of Rommel’s 
seedlings. quite different from all his other 
grapes. Vine of a vigorous growth, hardy and 
healthy; Junch small to medium in size, loose, 
shouldered; berries very PALE GREEN. almost 
white, transparent, round, of full medium size, 
juicy, very sweet, no pulp; skin very thin and 
tender. Ripens with Concord. It is an exquisite 
table grape for family use, but unfit for market- 
ing; it makes a delicious wine. 

Willie. (Labr.) A seedling of Northern Muscadine, 
or perhaps a cross of Concord on this Mesias! produced 
by L. C. Chisholm, of Spring Hill, Tenn. ine a ram- 
pant grower, with long jointed canes, healthy in foilage 


and fruit; clusters large, shouldered, resembling Con- 
cord; skin BLACK, rather tough, containing much color- 


ing matter; ripens a few days later than Concord. It 
is of decidedly strong Labrusca type, but almost free 
from the foxiness of this class. Dr. shisholm, produced 
some very promising seedlings from Willie. 


Willis. (st.-Hybr.) Claimed to be from Del- 
aware seed, by its originator, W. W. Jones, Ca- 
margo, [ll., who sent this grape to the Ohio State 
Hort. Society, Dec., 1879. ‘he bunches are of fair 
to good size, very compact, often conspicuously 
shouldered, and the berry of full medium propor- 
tions, round, and from PALE GREEN to amber yel- 
low; flavor good; flesh very tender, no pulp, rich 
and sweet. It was considered promising. 

After a very severe winter, though unprotected, 
in September, 1881, Prof. ‘I. J. Burrill testified 
that not the least appearance of injury conld be 
found. He described the Willis, as there seen: 
“Of vigorous growth, not so rampant as Concord, 
but producing about an equal amount of fruit; 
wood hard, joints inclined to be short; leaves 
remarkably thick and leathery, with a dense, 
dark-colored tomentum beneath. ‘The vine has 
nothing of the appearance of foreign parentage— 
the fruit certainly has.” 


i 
i 


| 
| 


Wilmington (7). A white grape, originated near Wil- 
mington, Del. Vine very vigorous, hardy; bunches large, 
loose, shouldered; Serries large, round, inclining to oval, 
GREENISH-WHITE, or, when fully ripe, yellowish; flesh 
acid, pungeut. Not desirable. Ripens late.—Downing. 

Wilmington, Red. «(Laér.) Syn., WYOMING, RED. 
Raised by Dr. §. J. Parker, Ithaca, N. Y., and, according 
to Fuller, ‘‘nothing more than an early red Fox-grape, 
but little better than the old Northern Muscadine,” and 
Fuller is always right. It is, at best, but a slight re- 
move from the wild type. The Horticulturist, of Novem- 
ber, 1874, speaks of the Wyoming Red (probably the more 
correct name) as being rapidly diffused «nd much in 
demand there as an early profitable grape. Said to be 
double the size of Delaware, which it resembles (!) in 
appearance. Bunch small, compact, and handsome. 
Berry small to medium, BRIGHT RED; skin thin and 
firm; flesh sweet, very foxy. Vine good grower, 
healthy and hardy, but mildews in unfavorable seasons. 


Winchell. (Zabr.) See Green Mountain, with 
which it is identical, page 130. 


Winne. (ZLabr.) See Alexander, page 8&4. 


Winslow. (Rip.) Originated in the garden of Chis. 
Winslow, Cleveland, O. The vine resembles Clinton, is 
hardy and productive; the fruit matures very early, 
and is less acid than Clinton; dunch medium, compact: 
berry small, round, BLACK. Flesh reddish tinge, some 
pulp, vinous. juicy.—Downing. 

Witt. (ZLabr.) A pure white Concord seedling, 
originated by the late Michael Witt, of Columbus, 
Ohio. Vine hardy and healthy, moderate in 
growth and foliage; large in clusters and berries, 
very productive; though not as strong in growth 
as the Concord, but better in quality; of very 
fine flavor. ‘‘An admirable grape, highly recom- 
mended.’ Ripening eight days before Concord. 
It is one of the best of its class. Was awarded a 
first premium in 1885 at the Ohio State Fair, for 
best new seedling grape. An objection to this 
variety is that the berries often vary in size from 
medium to very large. It is quite difficult to 
propagate, and this will prevent its rapid increase 
or sale at low price for large planting. (See also 
White Concord Seedlings, page 107.) 


Wolfe. (2) See York Madeira, page 191. 


Woodbury. (White seedling of Delaware.) 
Originated by D. B. Woodbury, Paris, Me. The 
vine resembles the Delaware in growth and foli- 
age; bunch medium, compact; berry larger than 
Delaware, slightly oblong, GREENISH-WHITE with 
fine bloom; skin thin yet tough, almost trans- 
parent; quality good, juicy and sweet; ripens 
two weeks before Concord and is a very good 
keeper; a promising early grape. 


Woodruff. (Zabr.) Syn., Wooprvrr’s 
Rep. Originated with C. H. Woodruff, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., in 1874; a chance seedling, 
supposed to be a cross between Catawba and 
Concord. ‘This grape has been well tested 
in various sections, from Canada to Georgia, 
and is favorably reported on, specially as a 
profitable market variety; it may, therefore, 
be recommended for general cultivation in 
many localities. 
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OF VARIETIES. 


DESCRIPTION 


WOODRUFF. 


It ripens early andis a 


not to our taste, many competent judges pro- 


nounce the fruit of the Woodruff Red as of 
from the stem, but in some localities does 


not ripen earlier than Concord and does not 


good long keeper, does not crack nor drop 
keep well. 


very good quality. 


s 


Its foliage is also one of the 
in color 


and though somewhat foxy, 


? 


Buneh and 


d 


The vine is vigorous, short jointed, healthy 
lar to"Salem 


and very productive; of ‘‘iron-clad’’ consti- 
tution; exposed during our severest winter 


without injury. 


berries are very large and attractive 
simi 


healthiest of the Labrusca class. 


190 Woodruff. 


This variety supplies a long felt want; it 
is now occuppying as a RED market grape the 
same position as the Concord and Worden 
among the black ones. Geo. W. Campbell 
remarked: ‘‘ Much has been said against the 
quality of this grape by eastern grape-grow- 
ers ;—it may not be adapted to their soil and 
climate; but the demand for it has increased 
largely each successive year, with many ex- 
pressions of satisfaction from those who have 
successfully grown and fruited it; I found it, 
to my taste, equal to the Niagara or Pock- 
lington.”’ 

G. B. Bracket says: ‘* Woodruff (red) 
seems well adapted to this locality (Iowa). 
Hardy, abundant bearer, large, compact 
bunches and remarkably free from disease; 
it has escaped black rot when other varieties 
all around it have been affected by it.’’ 

Sam Miniter says: ‘‘ Taking all things 
into account I deem Woodruff’s Red the most 
valuable of the red grapes. Bunch and ber- 
ries very large; quality excellent.’’ I have 
no doubt that it will make also a very good 
wine.’”’ 

Some growers again pronounce the Wood- 
ruff bunch small, quality poor, pulpy and 
foxy; yet admit that it is productive and 
handsome. Occasionally the Woodruff is 
over productive to such extent as to serious- 
ly affect the quality of the fruit, and this 
explains the unfavorable testimony just quot- 
ed and its variable quality. 

REINECKE. A seedling of Woodruff red, resem- 
bling it in every respect, was produced by Rau- 
tenberg, of Lincoln, Ill. Not being superior in 
quality nor sufficiently distinct in other character- 


istics, it should not be disseminated as a different 
variety. 


Woodward (ZLeabr.) See Isabella, page 141. 


Worden. (Zabr.) Syn., Worpen’s Srrp- 
LING. Raised by S. Worden, Minetto, N.Y., 
from Concord seed. It has very nearly the 
health, vigor and productiveness of the Con- 
cord, whose place it is gradually taking in some 
places; it has the same tenderness of skin, 
softness of pulp and non-keeping qualities 
which render it difficult to ship it successfully 
to market; otherwise it might even supersede 
its distinguished parent. In character and 
appearance like its parent, only a few days 
earlier in ripening, and in quality distinct 
from Concord, with a peculiar superior flavor ; 
bunch large, compact, handsome, shouldered ; 
berry large. BLAcK; skin thin, flesh sweet, 
much like Concord, bunt generally regarded 
as a better grape. It is doing poorly in the 
South, but desirable in the Northeastern or 
North Atlantic States, where it ripens more 
perfectly, being one week earlicr, and seems 
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Yoakum. 


less subject to rot than the Concord. It is 

now very popular and largely planted for vine- 

yards and gardens. (See Concord, p. 107.) 
Worthington. (fip.) See Clinton, page 103. 
Wright’s Isabella. 


Wylie’s Hybrids. ‘“Too much can scarcely be 
said in praise of Dr. Wylie’s persevering efforts in 


See Isabella, page 141. 


| the improvement of the grape."—P. J. Berck- 


mans, Chas. Downing, Thomas Meehan, W. C. Flagg, 
P. T. Quinn, Committee on Native Fruits, of the 
American Pomological Society. (Proceedings 
1871, page 54.) 

This testimony, and the excellent character of 
these hybrids as regards flavor and general ap- 
pearance, entitled them to special attention, and 
we gave them a place in our Catalogue, third 
edition, 1883. Few persons can appreciate the 
immense labor and perseverance which his ex- 
periments have cost. Most of them failed from 
mildew and rot. In 1863 he had over one hun- 
dred promising seedlings. but during the war his 
vines were rnined. 

In 1868 Dr. Wylie planted again one hundred 
seedlings, and, after many failures to produue 
seedlings of hybrid Scuppernongs, he finally suc- 
ceeded; but, owing to a little hot-house being 
over-heated, he again lost nearly all of them. 
Then, on the 27th of April, 1872, a frost killed all 
kinds of grape-vines in that section. Again, in 
November, 1873, his residence was burned, and 
Dr. Wylie went back again to his old place, ex- 
perimenting and working with the same zeal and 
enthusiasm as ever, wishing ‘‘if [were only young 
again—with the experience Ihave!’ But in the fall of 
1877 Dr. Wylie died. Shortly before his demise he 
had favored us with a friendly personal letter, from 
which we extracted descriptions of quite a num- 
ber of his hybrids (published in our Catalogue, 
third edition, pp. 147 and 148); but, with the ex- 
ception of three—‘ Peter Wylie,’ ““Berckmans”? and 
“Mrs. McClure’’—none of his varieties were dis- 
seminated. All the others are doubtless lost. 


Peter Wylie. (Parentage, /. Halifax and Foreign, 
m. Delaware and Foreign.) WHITE; trans- 
parent, becoming golden-yellow when fully 
ripe; bunches and berries above medium size, 
between Delaware and Concord, excellent in 
quality and meaty, with a peculiar delicate Mus- 
cat flavor. A vigorous, short-jointed, rapid- 
growing vine, with thick native leaves; holds 
its leaves until fall and ripens its wood thor- 
oughly. 


Wylie’s Berckmans, See description, page 90. 
Wylie’s Mrs. McClure. 


Wyoming or Wyoming Red. See Wilmington Red, 
page 188, 


See description, p. 159. 


Yankee. (Labr.) A WHite Concord seedling grown 
by J. W. Gray, Atwood, Hls. 


Yellow Museadine, 


Yoakum. (#sf.) Resembling the Herbemont: its 
juice is of deeper color, its foliage is more deeply lobed, 
but otherwise much Inferior; ripening unevenly and 
being less productive. Ithas therefore been abandoned 
in most localities. 


See Scuppernong, p. 177. 


Yonker’s Honey Dew. 
page 132. 


(Labr.) See Hartford, 


York Lisbon. (Labr.) See Alexander, page $4. 


York Madeira. DESCRIPTION 


OF VARIETIES. 


Zita, OL 


York Madeira. (?) Sys BLACK GERMAN, LARGE 
GERMAN, SMALL GERMAN, MARION PORT, WOLFE, MON- 
TEITH, TRYON. An old varicty, punpored to be a seed- 
ling of Isabella; originated at York, Pa. French viti- 
culturists classify it as a hybrid. MARg&s finds in the 
structure of its roots great analogy with the “stivalis, 
and that itis difficult to classify. Bunch medium sized, 
compact, and generally has a small shoulder; berry of 
medium size, roundish-oval, BLACK, thickly covered 
with a light bloom; juice slightly reddened, sweet, vi- 
nous, not very rich; skin somewhat pungent, and not 
much toughness in its pulp when fully ripe, which is 
about same time with Isabella. The vine is not very 
hardy, short-jointed, moderately vigorous and produc- 
tive, but often losing its leaves, and consequently fail- 
ing to ripen its crop. 

Charles Canby, of Wilmington, Del., introduced the 
same variety as Canby’s August. Hyde's Eliza (Catskill, 
N. Y.) is probably also the same grape. 

The evork Madeira’”’ is now almost entirely discar- 
ded and but rarely found in its native land, America, 
butin FRANCE it obtained a certain importance and 
celebrity. M. Laliman, of Bordeaux, first recommended 
it as remarkably free from phylloxera and worthy of 
propagation, and it was found to adapt itself very well 
to various soils. Though its fructification is not satis- 
pee tory in quantity, its grapes gain under that climate 
in richness of color and sweetness, and its vigorous 
growth recommends it as a grafting-stock; but as such 
also it is inferior to the Riparia. 


Young America. 
ling, page 107. 


Zelia. (i/ybr.) Produced by C. 5S. Copley, of 
Staten Island, N. Y. Vine of medium, strong 
growth, quite hardy and productive. The leaves 
are five-lobed, some indistinctly so; dull green, 
lighter on the under side; very coarsely notched 
on the edge; foot-stalks green, wood light brown. 
Bunch and berries both very large; one bunch 
weighed 1 pound 6 ounces; BLACK with a fine 
bloom; it sets very close; skin thin, does not 
crack; no pulp, rather meaty, very rich, sweet, 
aromatic flavor, not a trace of fox; ripens early, 
before Concord. 


Zita. (/#st.) <A seedling of the Delaware, 
originated by John Sacksteder, of Leavenworth, 
Crawford county, Ind. Vine of healthy, vigorous 
growth, has borne four satisfactory crops without 
sign of disease; bunch above medium; berry me- 
dium, round, color YELLOw, a good bearer of best 
quality. 


(Labr.) See Concord Seed- 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


Sometimes used in the text of Descriptions, to designate those divisions of our country where the 
Variety is at home or believed to succeed. 


. for North Atlantic States, viz.: Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I., Ct., also N. Scotia. 


N. A. 8 

M. A. S. for Middle Atlantic States: N. Y., N. J.. Penna., Del., Md., Va., W. Va. 

S. A. 8S. for South Atlantic States: N.C.,5. C., Ga., Fla. 

N. C. S. for North Central States: Mich., Wis., Minn., fowa, Dak., Nebr., also Ontario. 
C. 8. for Central States: Ohio, Ky., Tenn., Inda., Ills., Mo., Kans. 

Ss. C. S. for South Central States: Ala., Miss., La., Tex., Ark. 
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HR LUCIEY. .osecc0 cocecsecsassnee carsbene Ie) | MO ee eee ee 4h Hermann... eee: 136 
NPS UHIICC........00.05 154 White Norton's Va. ........... 164 
C1isHoLm., Dr. L. C. 
iy, oe gG|| Fousom, 8. LIGHTFOOT. 
cn ergi ee 96 IDES ioe 127] Alice Le€ «00... eesssesseetseneeerseens 84 
DELAWBA ii - <>, See *]14 , Amy ae beac e cence nw en eanccceccccercsscossas 86 
Ciikdccmee: 2 ee ps|| GARBER | Benjamin «ee cseescenes 90 
etic. 147 AIDING: ..4..25-202. 85. Capital ...........2. 2. 107 
Chit 150 Garbe?... 4.0.00. 128) Miriaun .............22ee 155 
Wie. ee 18s Mlary ANDi... ee 153 SAC AMO0 yee 176 
re i gee North Carolina... 222 ss 163 Springtield....... 2.3 
ent ae Unnamed similar to Niag- 
ee iat | GODARD, FRANCIS ae = 
SY ee ea a » Leavenworth «122. e 147 
. LInDtey, J. Van 
CLEARY, F.C. GOODALE, GEO. JAMES... 178 
@ontlamd. sete es 108 Wihite: Hia)l2 7 e eeeee Ee 
. MANNING, J. W. 
eee To Mise id Coe ad Dracut Amber see cece. 117 
EXG\OTEEY coneersenede eee nerre ence WASSO -.. cece eceeteeseeesetesteeeseneees 
| MARINE’S |.0.....:::0ssseee nee 151 
CoFFIN, J. F. Grant, Dr. C. W. f Florence .......::..: 127 
Mary’s FAVOTUtC cocccecccceccesseees 12 Jona sudedewsescaianvensemceuseseeeerere ne ete 140 Green Castle ine 130 
Israeli... eee 142 King Willian). 151 
CoOr_LeEy, CHAS. S. . 3 4 TOADS. eos eee 151 
Botdices A en 93 GREIN, NICOLAS aA Miannia .......¢252 151 
aly ° No. 1, Mo. Riesling ............ 1oG@) | Weruton 151 
ae Beare Beene co seer ecee Sts tssccse 98 No. 2, Greins’ Golden ........ 132!) C8. Tes 
C yee ee erie ere 103 No. 3 and 4, unnamed ........ 132 De wrreerrene crete cesene ee cnenncecrcceeace 
ae me cr eee ae No.7 or Greins’ Ex. Early 132) Marvin, D. S. «1.0m 153 
paren ky. chow ae tees 1 : oe 
Lulie Se Reet bce aes ers 150!| Harr Dr. SAM’L | Caen were rotasrecs calla al ik 
ieee See er ee Series re GGA. cstccoeeee eee * 17s Genhemial — *101 
ELSE: O10) Moree eee eee ase cease see ——e & 
ee. ee 191| Hasproucn, Ext | Corporal. ae Ie 
Anne oc ee 86 oe seeseneeeseenee sosseaseeescetece ee, 
Rs. xe Jeminfi .............:0 
ahaa ae 11¢| HASsKEL, GEO. .............Seedl. 132 Lara. .2.-.......000:000 2 147 
i oa RUDY Lance ee oe Rutland............0.:0-.0 rn 
ses " | Shelby ............:-:::000n 180 
ee DR. 1ig| HENCKE, Lupwic | a 
Gidea ae eye Te Seager 130. Feria Pee 5. , Ss ee 127) Mason, B. 
A MC ee ° =H a 4 Si fess 
Silver Dawn of Newbure . 180 ero (Sport) :..22....00 ee 106), Mason’s Seedling ays 153 
Purple Bloom SNOCECeKOES Jeaucussosess, Wal HoaGe AS CLARK. (?) MATHEWS PROF. 
Py WCE SCM...<...-2-22-2:022eeneee WS7)) Nespas... csc ree 161 Towa Moen — _ 140 
DANA, FRANCIS, Hosronp, GEO. MILLER, SAM’L 
Dama one cece ses cee tetteeeeee ag Beran asesseensweseesesee cseeseeesseenen 90 Black Haw'k.......... eee 18S 
OsfOrd! 0... neers ec 106, 13 FOV... ssscsceccesss 107 
Dempsey, P. C. | : ; Macedoni 107 
HUBER, PHI LE oc... cccceccceee acedonia ...........--1a— 7 
TRUONG lipase eee eee crree re 96 ee ee a ee Mtrtha =... oseeoret12 153 
DIXxon, 2 ee Se 88 Young America .............. 107 
PCM PATNA, 0.0 acc ase coeaesaeccctncense 144 2 Wt 6 eee , 
Biadendleyee.. ees 138 a aie W. i. 155 
EATON, CALVIN Doctor Warder ............-. 106, 117 yeep PREPBeRC oi cccsc: qoodgonogerccc oo 
pee ke a ee i RG Bs 
ELLWANGER & Banry. (4) WQOIS CGY eect occ TWO] tometer $6 
Monroe sf tiaceere cere corerencrerc 156 Marguerith oe Wall pee ae 133 
NO CUICSHE Tyan 2s, eececeeee tte 173 Marie Louise —_— 151 Belinda a 155 
ENGLE, C. IMCOp RN ee 18] Oamlottim.............. 2 99 
Elaine Vemeiay eee to avout dei aay eeeere ee a IVES, HENRY Eugenia athoneenesé ns edag eee enna 155 
Honey PPA oo igsascd cant sser sees eee ne Ci re *142 Wee Raa weonnses hs i= 
ER ee NCEE ap ec x A111)... 
UE Ae ere eee 140 | JAGER, HERMANN .........:-e00 142 Lexington wceees tee ohives= oe 149 
Mictis (Themis) .............. 155 ADE OMY a. oaecascccssconscvereceegeeemecers” 17 TGC) «.......:dacceeeeeeomeee 106, 149 
MMSE AT). o....secusenacecnnts anateces 155 MGlviva NO; 100 [ieee 142 TUMUTI.....-35.-..0.2be0s000s 2 150 
APU, ---sss.-snanecsdarcecciartesneres 171 IGOWe WOTtH .-.ccs..5:c:022ee wane 150}, Rockingham ..............2.0 155 
WOR sacs 184 PW USO cevreceercces- eters 160 VICtOTIA....t. ee 184 
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NAME. 


Moore, ARCHER 
0) See 
(COMGWEO) Aaa 


Moone, Jaco, 


Brighton... 


Clover-street Black . mis 


Clover-street Red 


eee ond Re ee oe 


Beach . i ee cee eee 


MOYER, ALLEN 


Moyer or Jordan .................. 
MUENCH, FRED 
PRETO OG be. <2. <socccconcceseeceseeesnses: 
PRTC vioccccecenessctanctvosenecescoseecs 


BMAUINISON, UM Voc ccccsccccteceeccese es. 159 
ANGUTTUS EO eee eee 


(So 100) ee 


COL ee 


iDie., COMlMGIG a 
atieG olden ..................... 


Early Wine 


ID) @2y0\6 eee 


(a0 ey 
MCT ILC, 2. .2--crcccnsscces onesee 


NGA SOU eee 


AU TOUTED, esos on 


PARKER, Dr. S. J. 
AC 
Wilmington or Wyoming 

LCE Seer =) eee 


PEARSON, A. W. 


NOC AA... .....<seeseceseeseesseeecwss 


PIERCE, J. P. 
Pewee IRE G1a.... 2... cecccees, 


13 


POCKLINGTON, JNO. 


POLLOCK, of Tremont. 
PRENTISS, J. W. 


PRINGLE, C. G. 
Golden Drop SAS EeaRCEY CGO GaCodee 
Lady Charlotte 


RAABE, PETER 
Brinkle and Emily 


RAUTENBERG. 


RENTZ, SEBASTIAN 


Nine eee =. 


Empire Bei es aes 


JUSTO U coccrcer eee 


Lady Dunlap 
Lady Washington 


112) (Cre) 001 ae 5 


ROENBECK, FRED, 
Lady Helene 


NAME. Page. 


ROGERS, Hinior eee = lets 


ENV ctr scccccssccne No. 15* 83 
PASITOIITDTEU .......c022- ee No. 39 86 
DASUI Lagi oui'ea. dee No. 43* 88 
IGSSORG aoe et No. 41 125 
Gaertner .................No0 Dey 
Goethe... No. 1*128 
Herbett..........2. No. 44 135 
|LOG 2 ga tier No. 9*149 
IMASSaSOit ..........0:-.-..-. No. 3 154 
Ji SNP NDD A Garces ce ee No. 19 155 
LR CVQIOIE as ncacceneceepaser- No. 28 172 
Saleiieecs are ee No. 53*175 
(WORE coceesssinccctcce No. 2*173 
Unnamed ........ Nos. 5, 8, 30 173 
Vil Cle eee en cheese No. 4*188 
ROMMEL, JACOB..........c:0cece: 175 
PNGUDY S13) Opry eee eet ee gee. * 85 
EEG UN: cetera otc ccs ee 89 
Black Delaware .......0.... 20... 90 
PRG WATEEU Seer ce os ball OES 
IBGE So eee 125 
alii nc ee ay 
Montefiore ....000000 eee *156 
Hee A ee, Oe: ee 168 
TURD OSD AW ASIN ccencocscncce eaoctoeneees 181 
SVM CUT eee eee 188 
ROskE, ALFRED 
PATINDOSI. ac: ta eee 86 
Rose, Mrs. R. 
eJMIIMYM A OB asec. s ease eee eee j44 
SACKSTEDER, JOHN 
Lady Younglove 72:29 146 
TIN IE Naess 191 
9|| SAMUELS, M. M. 
WAVGROD a TRANS cecenes ceeetecee 185 
SAUNDERS, WM. 
Ie meio OM rye. 144 
SIEDHOF, CHAs. 
Weehawken... occ. cecceeeees 186 
Simpson, R. 
pS CMC CN ix. a3 Sosed 2 180 
SPOFFORD, D. 
AROKAON 2 cee 181 
STAYMAN, Dr. J. 
Black Imperial...........00...... 93 
@herOkK@@ 2... icccao ees 102 
Concordia. eee. 107 
DAISY associa eee 111 
DAT AVA: oo ee 112 
I UISUDE: oc.0.ccenee ee ee ney 
Sisk WES lr eer ei a 152 
Wilary, NATK Gs .coss eee 153 
Mises SGay WANs. Ca. eee 159 
OSCCOla Uk. eee eee 165 
Oscal00sa uu... eee eeeeeeeeee ee 165 
OO SMCEO: xi ccccrdiseriagoss: a ee 167 
Ona Kee ou Ae ne 167 
IPANVING C25. .sooe ee 168 
erection =... 168 
PROM {GS 05.) eee 171 
Srowilake. eee 180 
Wihite 6 cauityeeesee st ... 186 
White @ loudest. 186 
White Imperial...................... 186 
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STEEL. VALLE, J. | Winstow, CHAS. 
HSTEAM UO 3. 2: 2eaecs<<sdeceeeeeeeeree 132 Goldeni@oncord 107, Winslow .....2 188 
New Havien...s:.:.02510M|| 
THACKER, of N. Y. ! | Witt, MICHAEL 
; - WASSERZIEIIER, OTTO 144 
Omelet cer... cee 1 i #162 Witt ...WW. 188 
THomas, Drury WEIDEMEYER, WM. VOODBI KY, Das 
PEN ODDS ...ceeeeetest aera 178 WiHland........ccceecte eee 183 Woodbury .... 2 188 
: WHITE, HUGH ' 
Tompson, W. Clinton... 103, WooprurFrF, C. H. 
Stellton eer. LO) White Ann Arbor. 107 
es aon By bees Seecncie 186 Woodrnff Red... *18S 
PASH Cl) (e C1l pee $5 
UNDERHILL, Dr. A. K ; aml 
Mander). 3..0 eee 183 oem ving Sama ee ne WORDEN, S. 
! YS eee ‘|| | Worden... 190 
IB lacle\ a clei: eee 186 
UNDERHILL, STEPHEN (Comin eral pee 186, 
Black Defiance... 0. «+ OM Imternationul. ee 1401 Wryaie, DR. ........0 
acl a0" C aeeeueee =e i Oe INoriolk 2.22 eee 163. Berek nan Si. oer een 
CTOLOT Ee ema) O) INE OT:AV.0 0 Glenna 164) Dr. Wylie 117 
ENS 2 5... ee au Occidental (22 ee. 164) Mrs. SilicClure? ee 159 
BEM S CUD: <.0.0..40-.-3.u ee S717 | Mee OT Er tall eee eee. 165|| Peter Wylie... 190 


II. INDEX TO DESCRIPTION OF VARIETIES AND SPECIES. 


The Standard names are in SMALL CAPITALS, (the leading varieties or most prominent noyelties 
in LARGE CAPITALS); the Synonymous names in Jtalics ; Discarded old varieties and new ones but 
little known or undisseminated are in ordinary Roman type. Varieties marked by a * are illustrated. 
Species of Vitis are in GOTHIC TYPE. 

S1zE and CoLor, with reference to the berry, are designated as follows: 


val ag pes ee fy ce The size of these signs being large, medium 
@ @ @ reddish, or coppery brownish amber. = . ieee 
: ‘ ; or small, to denote the size of the berry. 
O O °- greenish white or yellowish. 
ae NAME. Page,| | citer NAME. Page.| | ize: NAME. Page. 
On ADBUATIDRc.2 2h ee So) | MGR | AGNI 2s ee 86 @ Bay State, (N. B. 
Adeline, see Miner’s Sdl. 155, | @ |Ann Arbor, black ............ 106 White’s) 2 88 
@ ADIBONDAC... 83,| © |Ann Arbor, white ............ 107,| @ |Beacon, see Munson’s.... 159 
@ |ADMIRABLE.....see Mun- O@jAnna 3 eee 86. | Beaconsfield, see Champ. 102 
SO ig S Peete ees... es DEH | GO) WASIWONS NI cere rocecceeescenccoccusccocc: $6|| @) |BEAUTY ........ $9 
On ADVANCE .. o.8:8.. pecs 83} © lAntoinetie.. 86,| © Beauty of Minnesota........ 90 
V.FAESTIVALIS -. 1%, 20, 27, *23)| (@EMIRIADINY) See oe eee 86 | O BELL, see Green Mtn..... 130 
@ |AGAWAML..... ee *83 V. ARIZONICA ................ 14, 20 Belinda, see Miner’sSdl., 155 
Aiken, see Isabella............ ]41 Arkansas, see Cynth Bee 111! e Belvidere .20......... ccc. cssceoee 90 
gg (GRUIKE TH eee ces cee ee S4 APT OU 2 Bes ee cs... c 85; @ BENJAMIN .. ma 90 
BAIN O52 cece cece ees St Ash Grape, see Ironclad, i @ |BERCKMANS........ eee 90 
(©) Px Lee Ve Pipers soem eee Sil! Amel wich alee... SG | D [Berks ..1...- ee eceeecee eeeeseeeees 
Oe Sicilia 2 ....eaaee S4 Augusta, see Miner’sSdl. 155 V. BERLANDIERI (Plan- 
@F ALEXANDER... 202 .cccccccrece 841 @ JAUGUST GIANT. 86 chon) = 20, 29, *30 
@ |Alexander Wintet........... $4 @ ‘August Pioneer ............... 86) © [Berlin ......222...... —— 90 
3 mace cee 0) franamepnececnden 3 O ENTEIUIGION, ..scocvsseecessereetes a3, O BERTIDA: coscccccesceese-: 90 
NG CHIE C Cenencsreerster terres 8 " c. * 
GRE LEN’S Wy Rit 3......5 ste tye ae oS ae *87, “oy i BERTRAND... aan a 
ee rere S41. @ BAILEY, see Mimson’s.... 15 
©@Miplonse 85 JV, BAILEYANA (Mnnson).. 20/| . |¥- BICOLOR (Leconte) iasgigs 
© PNUN EN en 85) Baker, see Isabella............ 141) | @ |B1G Exrra (Munson’s).. 159 
OyMinalin... 2.4... 85, ¢ ‘Baldwin Lenoir cece... ss'| @ |BiGc Horr,see Munson’s, 159 
@ BAWEONIIA «2.0.20. ee eee Sa © |Bird’s Ege wae 90 
OA ane enc *S5! Balsiger’s Concord Sdl., Bismark, see Brighton .... 95 
@ |AMBER QUEEN ............00- 35, @ NOS eee... 106 Black Cape, see Alex...... 84 
Oe Ainbrosit |... Sip p@)| INO 32 peer. stars 107|| e |Black Delaware (Rom- 
@ |America, see Munson’s, 1’ EA G@ WB AVIIES io. 5.-...00..ceenee =< recctes $8 mel’s) .....c.s.e 90 
WIE ANINIA ........005:.cccc: crete Ss Wy ME? AIISTON, o.s<cose scene eeeete sey esas 88 BLacKk DELAWARE, 
“Amourens, see Rulander, 175,| e (Datier 0 sac 8s see Nectar .......2-. eee 


@ @ 0ee@ 


O 
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Burgundy, see Lenoir 
Burgundy Schraidt’s, 
see Black Pearl.............. 
MEMES coco evaseceeciccseaseccessees 
Burr, Jobn, (biogr pypiee 
al) see Early Victor .. 
EPONODS .......-.--sccescececes- 
Burton’s Ear ly Sse. 
Sj _———e 


Campbell, see KE. Golden, 

CAMPBELL’S EARLY, 
Elitle pice. same...... 

Ol ea 


Canby’s Angust. 


see York Madeira 
(AN ONTICOUS! fetceccccccccces 


O*e80e 
eS 
‘et 


Color ado, see Brighton .. 


OOSO0e 


Concord Seedlings... 
CONCORD ee is 
CONCORD MUSCAT.. 


@800 0©0O@- 
@ 0808 OO OGe 


V. CORDIFOLIA .............. 15 


Coe, or Courtland .. 
G 


re ee i | | 
ibe NAME. ag NA} g NAME. Page. 
Buack DEFIANCE Cape, see Alexander CD) i CLItiC yy 109 
BLACK EAGLE. ........ V. CARIBAA, De Can- COOMMROTON......... eee... *109 
mack German, jg = #¢| | gdolle.................. e (CUNNINGHAM... *110, 111 
see York Madeira F a © \Cuyaioes).......... eee, lil 
@ [Brack Hawk... eae oe © |CYNTHIANA... 111,4112 
e |Black Herbemont, Carter, see Isabella 
Black yay, see'l Devereux 116 peer Ce Louieians..... ® Pee OT aaa 
AN A ooo sescsssevee 
Black King iniceee eee rere IPRA AaviA |! S DALHNE ................ 112 
Black Muscadine, Catawba Seedlings | @ |Darwin ........ seeessenneeensaneneees 112 
SOS ee Catawba Tokay, ® IDEVAWARE...... *113 
OMe ENON CIR PAIR Li... c.-5--c2--2-00 DELAWARE SEEDLING... 114 
e Buack Rose Ae ose ks Catawissa, see Creveling 109}, @ |DELAWBA................ 114, F115 
Black Spanish, Caywood’ s Hybrids @ DP EVBOUN. x... 115 
see Lenoir............. Me AYUGA. 2 ee... @ DeELrcrovus, Munson’s .... 159 
V. BLANCONII (Munson) © |CENTENNIAL Dempsey’s Seedling, 
SIAC Eee, .csccsecaccerce neta te @ |CHALLENGE é atte ane SR nae 8 
9 6 CLT OMG ers te cee asec tee 5) 
ii) coo Bland V. CHAMPINI (Planchon)..20, 25 pee Pe i. 316 
“~~ Pale Red, ; S ie Diamond, see Moore’s D. 157 
cee eee eo) (Chandler... i. 
< —*Virginia, Chas. Downing, | o DIANA ae” ie 
lood’s Black................-... see Downing Diogunes, costae a 
eve one Charlotte, see Diana.102,*116)| @ |Dp. CoLER IIT 
Bc Bl9 @ [Di Warper. M7 
Blue Grape, see Devereux 116|| @ \Gherokee @ |Dr. WYLIE Se coecsc ee 117 
@ |Blue Imperial... Myint CaGO fc. e eee stseenteneseeses 20, Be 
@ |BoaDIcEs“........ @ |DON JUAN 2... 17 
Bogue’s Eureka, ~ r Slee beste Raa a ua vs 
Becersameliey . eens: Christie’s Improved @ |Dracut Ambev........00000.... 17 
2 On a an deta” @ |DuFoUR(Jaeger’sNo.56) 117 
O Boulevard Gd GnnGno Ent GOCCoOnnoOenonD Christine, see Telegr. aph, 18] ° DUCHESS at in mein lomreateln owietctelcioe 117 *118 
V. BOURQUINIANA (Mun- Cigar Box, see Ohio @ Ae SP Cerca a 
ae Ronee es 20 V. CINEREA (Ciner.)....15, @ WHEY 0 ne osceesesoooncsaococoonceceaananncs 
LL ee 
e ona coal eee . Ma ae Early Amber, 
@ |BRIGHTON .......0000.. @)|CLAnIEsA see Dracut Amber........ iy 
@ |BRILLIANT, Mun- @ |CLEoPaTRA........ © |EHarly August 0. lots 
SIGS) xcnaccospec ee eee ® Karly Champion, 
EO CU ecto Mm iGievencr fe see Champion Bec 102 
ES —- @a|Parly Daisy ...........02.8 119 
Brown, see Isabella O Clifton’s Constantia, - @ |EARLY DAwn ......000000. 119 
palace, mee phe Alexander O pos GOLDEN, Mun- ae 
ullit, see Taylor.............. BG TINTON 8... 103 #104|| |. SONS -- ners 
Bundy’s Seedl., see Col- e CLINTON VIALIA e |EARLY HUDSON... 119 
TANCE... .gccecs one aeeece sesseeneeees Cloanthe, see Isabella ie) eee Sater Saeed stone 
© ceria re, sa gu eereet Black . Earty Wing, see Mun 
CCMA ING ee occ cece: = = 
pees recv led son’s Seedlings —— 159 
PATRON ee eteccscutaeeee 123 
18) 5) 8) 9) Tw 123 


Eden, see Seuppernong ..*178 
Edmeston, Concord Sdl.. 106 


cia nnn 123 
IST AVENE es 2505-0 123 
DORA On eee 123. 
TEMA GOAL 2 cccerenonccencncencrncer 123. 
Ei Paso, see Lenoiv.......... 148 
ELSINBURGH,or Elstnloro 123 
Ee CAN ID eee 123 
EVIE UNG eee e124 
Pin Dhystee grer esos: <- ae 5 
NTA ee 2 5) 
EMPIRE STATRE................ 125 
Folia, see Concord Sdl.... 107 
HSSEX 2... 125 
ITSTHER: oc... eee 125 
) DNS 9 a ccc rrcnoccset 125 
ETT AGS | enenen 1125 


Hugenia, see Miner’sSdl. 155 


EVXUMNELAN....... 00... eae e196 
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NAME. Page! [Si NAME. Page. 


Geoeeees: eO 


°e@0e 


Color. Color NAME. Page. 
| uk 
PERU ....2.0.0-cs eee 126") iy LEER eee 135 eee White, 
Eva, see Concord Sdl...... 107) |, QU Mar CuieEs = eee 135 see @atawbane a 100 
TE SIAL IN Dt eos econ con eee 126 | OO HERAWANN......c. cep *136 Kendall, see Isabella Sdl. 141 
} GSC 0 FSH 0) 6% eee 126); ° Hermann Seedling =. 136); O KENSINGTON. 144 
EGON WLS... sx 2. cco 127, @® |HERMANN JAEGER, *137, 138) | e KENTUCKY.. Bee eey lil 
ITero, see Concord Sal .... 106 Freuka, see Neff . es 160 
OATTIT ee 127|| @ |HIGHLAND................... 138, *139 [KEYSTONE, Concord Sdl. 106 
Fancher, see Gatawba.... 100) | Meiiiline...... 135); @ (Kilvineton eee 145 
E'arre lee. eee 57) Me olin es.-car ee 138 King, see Golden Clinton 130 
tan Wiest ee 197 | @ VON WN...20 eee 138|' @  Kimgsessing .......... ces 145 
Le re 197|| @ Horican 138]/| O King William, 
Fern, or Fern Munson 127;| @ |Hopxtns, Munson’s Sdl. 159 | see Marine’s Sdl.......... 151 
PO eee 197) (ae |Wostordie se 38} « |Kitchen. = 145 
Elonence 2 eee 1o7| | @ |Howelle eee 138 Reretae, see Ives ............ 142 
FLORENCE (Caywood’s) 127] | Huber’s scedlimes sas, 138 
Flower of Missourri.......... 127) | O |HWUDSON i.e 138| | @ (}Labe............. 145 
FLOWERS et ee O74) || © HUMBOLDT Sap 138 V. LABRUSCA.......... 12, 20, 25 
Francis B. Hayes, e |Huntingdon.......... soosseeeette 140 LACRIS8A. Delaware Gal aime 
Sceahives . 232 *117 Husson, see Devereux...... 116 © ILADY ‘i *145. 146 
Framingham... 127 HYBRIDS .......c eae 18, 29'| & |Lapy CrarLorre.......... "447 
|e Beat Pe Wi eee ce ees eo Re 127 ITyde’s Eliza, York Mad.. 191 @ Lapy DUNT 147 
© |Lady Helene 147 
GARROINER 2 sean UDy é LADY WASHINGT’N, *146, 147 
Gallup's Seeding“. 1a3|] @ {02 see Miner's Sl 18911 @ |Labe VOUNGLOVE one 17 
ee On enee ceerec eee nen coc sm ere enne ase O Tllinois City 2 ee 140 ra aaa on anekeogaeneen teeta 147 
Coe, ee 108;/ © |Imperrat (Ricketts’)...... 140 ae ork Me de} 191 
ne heap oe aaa ="). Gi \aperialle cee fe 140 L sce 1Ork Ee ee 127 
ee ee ie Improved Warren, | @ eee contgaenicc0on i PS ieh 
Giuace .eee. 198 see Harwood uu... 122" @ ' Ae Ee Sones ce 
1 (Ul cecncscocas nesotocesnactce Z INTERNATIONAL, | © |Lea CP on PP coco - 
V. GIRDIANA .....000. eee 20 see White’s Sadl.............. 186 O Lray ENW ORD eee J47 
eat ta sey iGtie Baca) ce "IL 140]| eels Jecbetta a 
GOGVE NS 22s 128,*129 TON ei. csis eee ee 140 eng h, See Da a 
GOld COU wesee eee eee 128 o Iowa Excelsior... 140} @ [LENOIR .............. pe 149 
Golden Bery: nia... 0.2 130 Tris ...d2: eee ee 140 Lexington, see Miner’s.. 155 
Golden Clinton... 2... 130 Nie Ironcuan ee 140 Lightfoot, see Niagara... 161 
eo oe ae na OQoIRVING = 5 *141 V. Oa). SS #06, 9 
see Concord Ndl............ 7) @ Lrvin’s October... et 0s) Me reecceconco! 
GOLDEN Diy@e ....tc......-.: “30 ie ISABELLA = 141]| e |LincoLy, or Hart Grape 149 
GOLDEN GEM eee 130 Isabella Regia, see Pierce 168|}| e |Lincoln (Dever Clik) eee 116 
Golden Pocklington, | ISABELLA SEEDLING........ 14]1|| @ |LINDEN..........0 ee 149 
see Pocklington ............ 169) | @ [Israella oc. cceccseseeceseseeceee 142); @ |LinpHERBE, Mumson’s.... 159 
Ge Ross, ey Italian Wine Grape, “il Yee e) wie a 
see Munson’s.................. Od) | see Delaware............0 113|| @ |\Lo¢an ... 5) 
HOG TSN UI es accaissedseevasserscateeseces 130) 1g) |[thitea.. 22 eee 142 Long, see Cunningham .. 110 
Green Castle, _ Or EVANS foe eee *142|| @ |LONGWORTH...........0.-----. 150 
see Marine’s Sdl............ 151 Ives’ Madeira, see Ives.... 142 Louisa, see Isabella.......... 141 
ee ee Ives’ Seedling, see Ives... 142 is seta 8 Loo Z 
SARIN LUCIO GG yeercares JULIE os eee > 
Grein eed lings aaes....2. ] UNG. 2... cs ee 
ee See ork Mad. 191|| Taek. see Lenoir... 148,4149 o a 150 
(nO 132 Jacques, or Jacquer..1#8,"149| | [LYDIA 151 
ante 9|| @ JAEGER, see : 
(GRUNTS VOR AU ees, cc: cccc tev nee ese: 13 Herman Jaeger...*137, 138 . Mrs a 
Hagar, see Alvey 85 JAEGER’S SEEDLINGS...... 142 ; 
16 Le ee see nero nero rer 132 HAA EO SON Oe 00 1: e |Mabel, Caywood’s............ 151 
awiier 132||-® Janesville See eee occ 143 @ |Mabel, Freeport, Ill 151 
Gee Ife Bete (a ON cect er O Macedonia sec Concent 106 
Hr nena 132) | © EMINA oe el ad 131 
2 . 2 be b) 
Tineoln and Devereux 116) Q ese nnnnnnnn 44] Magnificent 
Pec eens eer A | @ Jumno (Mrs. Rose) 144, @ wee ‘Car nce He 
Soe srmemeeee T94 @ | TuNo, Campbell’s....... 144 Mammot at., see Cat 
Haskell’s Seedlings.......... 132 © Jano (Eaceibereer 1d Mammoth Sage ............... 151 
Hattie, or Het. cnon 133 Juno (En SEL) oreo © |Manbattan.... 151 
LMU OMe kee eee 13 @ |Mansfield ou... 151 
FA ESMVIESS| See, coe 133] | @ |Kalamazoo..........-.scee.cee 144|| @ |MarGurritr, Huber’s.... 151 
Menu Soe ne 133'| O |Kalista, Delaware Sdl.... 114]! @ |MarGueRitTE, Munson’ 3 159 
HERBEMONT........ *134, 135 Katarka.. eee ee 5]| © |Manrre LOvISE .........0..00 151 
Herbemont Madeira............ 135 Kay's Seedling, Marine’s Seedlings .......... 151 
Herbemont Seedlings.......... 135 see Herbemont.............. 135] 1 e SOS: seis ieee 152 
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. ae | NAME. Page. 
Marton Port, 
see York Madeir: ih Aaa 191 
VE URS \ 152 
© |IMARTHA.................%152, 158 
@ |Manry (Lindley) ee 153 
© |Many (Carpenter’s) ........ 153 
Cy || dulce eee reer 153 
@ |Mary’s Favorite ................ 153 
@ |Mary MARK ....... 153 
© |MAson’s ; SEEDLING ...... 153 
(QD | MASSASOIT o.oo. ees 154 
OP MATIGIUIDESS «0 -....-..22.-----... 154 
@ |Mathilde ...........0.000.00.. 2. 154 
(@) INIREWAGRANWN EY (eee corse: 154 
MeCowan, see Cowan...... 109 
MeDonald’s Ann Arbor, 
see Ann Arbor, black, 106 
McKee, 
see Herbemont Sdl....... 135 
McLean, see Devereux .... 116 
Mead’ sSdl., see Catawba 100 
TED OWA cecccsc-cccceciese coesceeeeest 154 
@ |Mendota .....00.0 a. 154 
_Verceron, see Catawba.... 100 
@ MERRIMACK ..._000...... 155 
Merritt’s Seedling............ 5 
0 USEUIS 5 155 
PAPA CECERMICH..............2ce:02c00 155 
© |Mianna, see Marine’s Sdl 151 
O MICHIGAN ee. 155 
© | DUCISS 2aea eee eee 155 
MMIII S...cccceeteeccceccssese ses 155 
C@ I MUUNOWA, occ ccceecceeccessssee ss 155 
Miner’s Seedlings ............ 151 
Pe PUNINISET ATLA... .......c0cc.ccc000s 155 
’ |Minnesota Mammotb...... 155 
Wino s Seedlings, 
| SOG WOMB aoe 184 
(C)) DSU 15 GaSe seco 155 
 UNSTS( eee 155, 178 
Cy) Lo SSO) ls ee 155 
© (Missouri RIES.ine ........ 156 
e MOovENA (Caywood’s).... 156 
PMB OUGIVRGES <2. .:ecrcscereesssceseonenee 156 
C)) LotG 00) oie 156 
V. MONTICOLA (Buckley) 12, 20 
V. MONTICOLA. 
_ (Engelmann) ....13, 20, *30 
e MONTEFIORE........ ........ *156 
Monteith, see York Mad 191 
Montgomer VE soe 5 
© MOORE? S (Jacob) 
DIAMOND............. *15%, 158 
@ MOORE'S EARLY, 106,*158 
GD) DUO TT LED ...... cece cseee 159 
@> Mount Lebanon ................ 159 
J) MMO: re BY 
@) PWS? NICLURE............04.. 159 
@® Mrs. MUNSON ......000 0... 159 
MO) PMS. STAYAIAN ................. 159 
@ Wnench, see Munson’s §. 159 
MUNSON’S Hybr. GSdl 159 
@ Munson (Jaeger’s) ........ 160 
V. MUNSONIANA(Simp’n) 20 
V. MUSCADINIZ.....12, 18, 20). 
Muscogee, see Herb. Sdl. 135 
(©) QeX0\ 0G 160,*161 
ON HGTAT? oo: ccc cc 160 
PRM GED UT ce. -cetecs wxssesterte fesse oss 160 
Weil Grape, see Herb........ 184 
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Color. 
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NAME. Page. | eva NAME. Page. 
INGE @ STL Os pee eo rcccceecceoces TG) qp) | Pikman. eee... 171 
Nerluton, see Marine’sS. 151); @ PROGRESS... 00. oc. 171 
Neva Munson ................-.. G1) Se ROM T ET C......:.... eee: 71 
DS(O\KYEATELS aoaceeeeec tree ne eee LGU @ me Wewlatskiye..........<, =e al 
Newburgh, Ricketts’ ..... TOUS @r IRulplesst.......... ae Vaal 
By cimarven. see Con. odl. 107) | © (PURITY 0... oiesessseseeeececuee 71 
Newman, see Munson’s.. 159/| ?% Purple Bloom................. 181 
NSIS NVAIE OUR. ccc. 0 eteseacceacccusbeae 161 EP atin ........:..-:.2 ee 17] 
INTIEACGY/N1 2) eee eee ee 161 
USIOY: We 0 rpererrenrere 2162, 163) | @ WQUASSAICK............. 171 
iNonantum, see Isabella.. 141 
PEN Oe ON Kreg 2.552 b <acdabeseees 163 
North Amerie... TS reagie. ea 
NORTH CAROLINA............. 163] | @ RaGan. see Munson’s..... 159 
NORTHERN MUSCADINE.. 163 © Bondall a 
NORTON’S VA........ 163, 164) | @ RARITAN oc ecccceecssnee, 172 
INOTWGOO 1) recs 164 Rautenberg, see Table of 
| OVIgiNatOrs ee 194 
V. OCCIDENTALES .............. 20 Ray’s Victoria, see Vict.. 185 
Occidentale eee GA @ aE BiE CC Ages eee 172 
OTTO) eS ee eres 164 Red Elben, see Rulander, 175 
ONE G Ate oe ssn: 165 Red Lenoir, see Pauline.. 168 
Omega, see Catawba ........ 100 Red Muncy, see Catawba... 99 
ONDERCONE.. «2... 165,*166 Red River, see Cynth........ 111 
ONELD AS oe eee 165 Reinecke, see Woodruff, 190 
(Ono Gaon eeeeeeees 16510) QR EL VANCE oye 172 
Ontario, Q2RENGZ...... eee Te 
see Union Village ........ TSB RE QUA cic... cceecctee crore 172 
OPAL, see Munson’s........ 159 Richmond, see Scupper. 177 
OPORTO ees ccereccceseerees 165 RICKETTS’ HYBR........ 172 
(OURTIE NAW ee eects. eens cree 165|| e |Riesenblatt ..................22-- 172 
ORIOLE, see Munson’s.... 159 Riesling of Missourt, 
OSA'G is rete occa 165 see Grein’s Sdl........ 132, 156 
OSCE OIA re tee: 165 V. RIPARIA....6, 16, 20, *23, 24 
OSEERS een: Seren, 165 Roanoke, see Gonoeran #177 
OSKATOOSAW eee 165 Robeson’s Seedling, 
Osmond 165 see LOUISIANA cecececececeeee 150 
OSWECOR? ee 167| | @ |Kobinson’s Seedling........ 17 
OTHELLO 0eseececsceceeeeecerteees 167) @) [ROCHESTER 0. ssccccsseseseeeee 173 
OW ASSO...ceceseceeceteeeeeeeceensee 167 | Rockingham, see Miner’s, 155 
OPA Ke eee rset 167 Rockland Favorite, 
| see Concord Sdl............ 107 
V. PALMATA (Engelmann)..15, 20 ROCKO Olt eee 107 
TRAIVRVET? cece eee 167, O IRoenbeck .......2e2. ee 173 
TEI ES Ya Voice eee ere eee eeeees 167 ROGER’S HYBRIDS....*173 
PARAGON, Burr’s.............. 167 Unnamed Nos. 2, 5, 8, 173 
ParaGon, Copley’s.......... 167, © ROMMEL (Munson’s) .....*174 
Pui 168 ROMMEL’S SEEDL...... 175 
[ELAR SYS 0) eee neocon ere eee 168 Rothrock, see Alex........... S4 
Paxton, see Concord........ 107 V. ROTUNDIFOLIA...18, 20, 29 
Paign’s Isabella, see Isab. 141) V. RUBRA (Michanx)..16, 20 
LEC ae OP wy uby 175 
Pie ctoscind a S |RULANDEW occ 175 
earso ad.... 140, = oO *D a 
Pedee, see Scuppernong.. 178 be SEE ee ee 
[EXOD sicogece Sein eee eee eee 168) @ |Rutland... ee ee V5 
PERFECTION 0u.-..escccssecee 168) @ (2. W. Munson, hs 
PERKINS |... 168,*169 see Munson’s Hybr...... 159 
PERRY. see Munson’s...... 159 
Peter Wylie, see Wylie.... 190); q |SALEM ......... oe 175,*176 
PIERCE, Isabella Regia.. 168 Sanborntun, see Isabella, 141 
Pioneer ( Hartford ay, GO) HOAING ANION. ccceseccress tates cam 176 
see Isabella Sdl............ 141) Saratoga, see Catawba.... 100 
OP TGRTR Caen eeee NGO gee) PS CHINGT iar ee 176 
NETO csucceueneeceeeceee eee 169 Scott. see Lronelad............ 140 
RO C@ISnEN GONE... 1607. ©) ISCUPPERNONG 4177 
IPO IL OXO eee ee eee eee 169 SCUPPERNONG HybBrips 178 
POTTER. or Potter’s Ea.. 169 Schuylkil Museat, 
POUGHKEEPSIE RED ......*170) see Alexander................ S4 
Powell, see Bland.............. O3' @ | SEGUWEHTAM eee. ..----.--. *179 
JETER Bt USS) secocrccece peer SUN Cy) BSISISUASXGSIOT cece cece EPR *179 
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Cole, NAME. Page. 
OQ) S@ies ess 180 
oO SENECA (Burt's) eee... 180 
‘Shaker, Union Village .... 183 
Sharon, see Cayuga ........ . 100, 
RP SeLBIGR Ngee... ...c0 nee 180 
Sheppard’s Delaware, 
see Delaware.................. 114 
Sherman, see Lymian........ 151 
Sherry, see Deverenx ...... 116) 
@ yollver Way eee 180 
V. SIMPSONII (Munson).. 20). 
Singleton, see Catawba.... 99 
Small Gernan, 
see York Madeira ........ 191 
Smarts Elsinb..seeElsinb 123 
@eSNOWELAKE. 2. 180 
V SOLONIS, 
(Bush Grape) 16,20,22, 24 
SOUDAN GRAPE, Afric., 
tuberous plant ee 5 
SPECIES OF VITIS ............ 7—29 
Different Diaphragms 
growing more or less 
readily from cnt- 
INES coast ort ome *8, 20 
Distinetive echarac- 
US) Nearer ere meemenrteenase, eee 9 
Time of flowering, etc. 9 
Botanieal char. acters of 
DCCUS) x..:5 Mee tee 10 
Spofford Seedling. 
see To-Kalon....... 00.0... 181 
@ |SPRINGFIELD .........0000.. 180 
Spring Mill Constantia .... 84 
@ (St. Catherine... 180 
@ St. Albans ow. 180 
St. Genevieve, 
see Rulander......... 0.0... 175 
OU StANDARDS = 180 
@ Steltone. cscs nee 180 
@ Storm King, see Concord 107 
MS SU WIR BS .-.cespaceseccoxesaesenees 180 
@ |Superior .. ....... ereonorre tok 18) 
@ |SUPREME .....0...0..000 0. 180 
Talman, see Champion.... 102 
Taylor Bullit, see Taylor, 181 
Tasker Grape, see Alex.... S84 
Ome TAU YS ORR ae eer ee. 18] 
Tekoma, see Catawha...... 100 
On LELEGRARIE. 181 
MRendenp wlppercn 177 


ca) 


Themis, see Metis .....155, 181 
Or kheotcsiay...... 181 


Page 20. 


‘¢ 20. Blanconii, read: Blancodii. 
«« 22. Dean’s grape, read: Doan’s grape. 
25. =V. Campini, read: VY. Champini. 


1 ae: | 


Oe@° 


e060 


6 60 


Caribeea, read: Caribzea. 


OS@ O0e@0 
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NAME. 


Size, / 


on Color. NAQIE: Page 
'THEOPHILE (——)..... .... 1S1|| COMES. 186 
THOMAS, see Scuppern.... 178 Wemple, see Cuyahoga... 111 
Thurmond, see Devereux 116;| © |Wheaton... a 186 
(O=1K ALON... eee 181); O |WuitEe ANN ARBOR....... 107 
Tolman (Champion)........ 102), © |WHITE BEAUTY =e 186 
Tokay, see Catawba ....... 99|| ° [White Cape. ———— S84 
VAN SEATING eee 181]! © |White Catawba.........000. gt 
'PRASK oc 18]} | © WHITE CLOUD 186 
DR TUMUP Ee 181, *182, 183'| ° | WHITE DELAWARE.......... 186 
Trowbridge, see Isabella, 141|| @ |WHITEHALL ...... 186 
Tryon, see York Mad...... 191 WuHiTe’s, N. B., Hybr’s.. 186 
Tuley, see Devereux........ 116,| O | WuHTe IMPERIAL .............. be 
© | WHITE JEWEL ................ ] 
U. B., see Marine’s.......... 151 White Pipes in 
Wunanp a 183 see ocuppernone .......... ‘ 
Ulster Prolifie 0. 183!| O were Msc = 
Wa ...2s eee eee 107, 183 Ol NCWOU ae 
Gwe E 183 White Ulster... 187 
rhill’s Ci 7 White Virginia Seedl. 164, 187 
UnderhilUs Celestial, 
see Underhill .............. 183|| @ | WILDER. 187, *188 
Undine 2 eee 183, | OQ [WILDING sesso ceceeeesceeeree 188 
UNION VILLAGE Phe 183 r ) WILLIE a as 6 0's:e'eitlolale ale eeleeleiet ett ieee eettene be 
Uno or Juno eA ae ee 144 O Willis PRES Ore eccaccrccecmososcanocte 18 
Wrbann eee 184} | O | Wilmington... 188 
@ |Wilmington, red, is 
see Wyoming Berner 
ven Serre echo ee © |WINcHELL, 
Vesta, 8. see Green Mount., 130,*131 
OSUG: 022s csicscccs ee ee ete sc se ve saces 184 Winne, see Alexandet...... S4 
Vevay, see Alexandev...... 84 . uy 
Viall “ is4}| & WINSLOW)..) eee 188 
ae Sedma 0 aaa O |WITT .... eee 188 
Victor, see Karly Victor, 121 Wolfe, see York Madeira 191 
Victoria (Minei’s)....155, 184) |, Woopsury 2 188 
VICTORIA, Ray’ Sees 185 @ WOODRUFE’S RED ....*189 
V. V.NIFERA... 4,17, 20 Woodward, see Isubella.. 141 
VINITA, see Munson’s coe NEY) WORDEN aeeossigisd eRe 190 
Bee Seedling, ch Worthington, see Clinton Wg 
SCCENIOTLONEe aemnerees j u bell Isab 
VITIS, species considered 22 Wauin's Hy Mey ae : = 180 
Nivyie’SHivir eee 185)| © |WYLie, PETER ees 190 
Vv. bre ee a Wyman, sce ae a Hee 
ROTUNDIFOLIA............ 5 @ |WromiIne RED.................. 
V. VULPINA LINNAUS, or 
RIPARIA(...0..:2c:0cce sees 20, *23 Yankee, Concord Sdl........ 190 
Yellow Muscadine, 7 
WALTER 2 *185 _see Scuppernong .......... 7 
Warder, see Dr. Warder.. 117 Yoakum on 190 
Warren, see Herbemont.. 134 Yonker’s Honey Devw sooo 132 
Warrenton, see Herbem’t 134 York Lisbon, see Alex...... 84 
Watertown, see Laura...... 147|{| @ | YORK MADEIRA... 191 
WW Aen iy) een eee 186 a8 ee Ameri Ween iy 
W. B. MUNSON see Concord oal............ 
see Mungon’s Hybr eer 159 
Weehawken ...........0...... 5, 186) @ |ZEL1A........... 191 
SVE CON eee ee 186) | © VZITA..........:0— 191 
HRRATA : 
| Page 25. Under VY. Candicans, on old vines, 


read: on young vines; on yonng vines read: on 
old vines, entire, 
Page 29. After Vulpina, insert Gray. 
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) PeSNBY ARDS " 


5 GRAPE NuIRSERIES, | 


dey JEFFERSON CO. . 
me. Zs Sea 
a. Uv. —< 


2 BSG 


Largest Assortment, 


vest Quality, . . 


Aeveky LOW PRICES. 


We grow our Vines in open field-culture | 
contain the blood of New, Vigorous, 


with plenty of room for full development 
of Strong, Healthy Roots and Good Tops. 


PhyWoxera-resisting Rooted Vines aud 
Grape Cuttings 


PROUmMESEeECTALTY. . 


By special arrangement with 


PROF. T. V. MUNSON, 


OF DENISON, TEXAS, 


we can furnish his selected Hybrids, 
36 Varieties, at his prices (without additional 


charges), to all applicants. 


PRIGE LISTS SENT FREE. 


ISSUED EVERY SPRING AND FALL. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 1895. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS; LIBRARY EDITION, CLOTH, $1.00. 
SENT BY MAIL, POST PAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


Address, 


Bush & Son & Meissner, 


BUSHBERG, MO. 
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|. V. Munson’s 
New Creations 


AMONG AMERIGAN GRAPES, 


Are producing great interest among 


_ viticulturists at large. 


HIS HYBRIDS 


Hardy, Healthy species and varieties, 
in many cases not heretofore used, but 
showing forth for many years in their 
home at Denison, Texas, and in numer- 
ous testing grounds in various parts of 


the country, 


Beauty, Productiveness, 
Hardihood, Quality »® 


Resistance to Disease. 


A carefully prepared Hlustrated De- 
scriptive Catalogue of these Grapes, 
and a General List of Selected Vari- 
eties of All Classes of Fruits, with 


prices, mailed to all applicants to 


T. V. MUNSON; 


DeESON, TEXAS: 
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ESTABLISHED 1802. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


15 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


For nearly a CENTURY the LEADING 
SEED HOUSE of AMERICA! 


We will mail free, on application, our 
Catalogue of . 


‘Y HIGH GLAss gEeDs 


akg 
at cos "pert PUBLISHED ON THE 1st DAY OF 


ca, 
GopyRIGHTED BY ars 


Thorburn’s Gilt-Edge Cauliflower. JANUARY OF EACH YEAR, 


ae oS 
“6 eo 


Containing the largest collection in the world, with illustrations, des- 
criptions, and full directions for culture. 


SPRING BULB CATALOGUE PUBLISHED IN MARCH; FALL BULB CATALOGUE PUBLISHED IN SEPTEMBER, 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


“roy DELAWBA. sz 


DESCRIPTION a 
AND ex one ee” 
PHOTO-ENGRAV. a Age 
Page 144. ono BZ j \ 
VINE ZA 
VERY. SK % 
VIGOROUS, \ 
HEALTHY, } rae oss yoke 
; = 
ENORMOUSLY a8”. 
PRODUCTIVE. oat @ o> 
SPECIALLY Gee Ss Sth 
(SIs wo} 
Recommended for Siwy PRC vs Se GO 
WHITE WINE of good ne e @ Is sar 
quality and fine fla- Ges i ne ©) Rae oe 
vor. Ds SUE SS) , o Xo) 
Disseminated with- ca) SY | ° @ w 
out restriction by & AUG) S AS a 
( ) : 
SN cS” 29 
BUSH & SON & MEISSNER, oS es eo * 
by \ j et | 
1895. tet Fae » 
. \ = . y 
ee we & 
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“The most complete nurseries on the American Continent.”’—American Rural Home. 


The Mount Hope Nurseries 


IOCHESITER, N. Y. 


Established over Fifty Years ago, and still under the same management. 


HE largest and most eomplete collection of Nursery Stock in the country. Those who contemplate planting 
Orchards or Fruit Farms will find it to their advantage to correspond with us before placing their 
orders. Our lists of the most approved varieties of 


FRUIT TREES 


contain the best, both New and Old. Also GRAPEVINES, CURRANTS, RASPBERRIES, GOOSEBERRIES, ete., 
etc. Superintendents of Parks, Cemeteries and Private Grounds will find it to their advantage to consult our 
Catalogue, wherein will be found a superb colleetion of 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, 
BOTH DECIDUOUS AND EVERGREEN, 
The Collections embrace everything desirable in the way of TREES FOR STREET PLANTING, TREES FOR 


THE LAWN, SHRUBS FOR MASSING OR PLANTING SINGLY, RARE EVERGREENS, IEEDGE PLANTS, 
ete., ete. Special attention is also directed to our Collection of 


HARDY ROSES 


and to the plants we furnish, than whieh there are no finer grown. They are large dormant bushes from the open 
ground. he list embraces the best varieties of HYBRID PERPETUAL, MOSS and CLIMBING ROSES. 


Our collection of HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS is one of the largest in the country, and contains over 
Four Hundred Species and Varities. A superb Collection of HHEBACEOUS PEONIES, including the newest 
varieties and most distinct colors. 


Handsome new 160-page Catalogue mailed free to all who have not received it. 
‘An indispensable Catalogue.’’— Country Gentleman. “A eredit to the country.’’— Rural New Yorker. 
Estimates furnished. Correspondenee solicited. Personal inspection invited. AWARDED MEDALS AT THE 


WORLD’S FAIR. ELLW ANGER & BARRY, 


MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Karly Ohio Grape. 


THE BARLIEST GRAPE KNOW? 
THE BESTesiHlPPER; ENO 
MOUSLY PRODUC VE 


Rie GEN DAYS BErPORS 
MOORES EARLY, AND Is 
OF BETTER QUALITY. 


WRITE FORA TESTIMONIAL Cie 
GEaLARS TERMS, ETC. 
ADDRESS, 


ate SIZE. Cc. S. CURTICE CoO., 


FULL SIZE, PAGE 120 PORTLAND, N. Y. 
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\ th " t | r ESTABLISHED BY S. M. BAYLES IN 1859. 
GROWERS OF 
General Nursery Stock, 
| LOW PRICES! HIGH QUALITY! 
| EXCELLENT ASSORTMENTS! PROMPT SHIPMENTS! 


Staion “B.” Sk Louis, Mo, “vst tere monet 
NE GOULD’S 
DETER HENDERSON Spray Pumps 


ERY TAYy 


We need say but 
FOR THE 


little for them. 

i | Ask the 10,000 Vine- 
| \ a ne * yardists and Agri- 

az culturists now use- 
ing them! Ask the Department of 
Agriculture! Ask the State Ex- 
perimental Stations! Ask us for 
copy of “How to Spray!’’ 
Our nozzles Pw are fine. Their 
| spray is the 


CATALOGUE FREE TO ALL fpaucse 


WHO APPLY BY LETTER THE GOULDS 


z SENECA FALLS, VY. We 
35 (CortcanprSt. NEW YORK .tgerpeeeeaces 


“37 
NEW YORK CITY. 


ALFRED PLANT, President. GEO. URQUHART, Vice-President. FRED. 8. PLANT, Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED 1845. INCORPORATED 1872. 


PLANT SEED COMPANY, 


———- MERCHANTS, IMPORTERS AND GROWERS OF —— 


GARDEN, SEED POTATOES, 
GRASS AND ONION SETS, 
FLOWER SEED GRAINS, 


812 and 814 North Fourth Street 
Srg nud 817 North Third Street, ST. LOUIS, Whee 
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| INTRODUCER OF | DUCER OF |e : 
AYS PROLIFIC CURRANT. 
RED JACKET GOOSEBERRY. 


THE COMING GRAPE, 
——_CAMPBELL’S EARLY, — 


ORIGINATED BY GEO. W. CAMPBELL, ESQ. 


Has been placed in our hands for propagation and sale, and due notice will be given for its intro- 
duction as soon as we have sufficient stock to warrant our placing it on the market. 
(See Photo-Engraving opposite title page; description page 98 of this Catalogue ) 

The labors of propagating and introducing this grape will be more pleasant and agreeable 
from the fact that we were the firm selected by the originator for this work, without any solicitation 
whatever on our part. We introduced the unrivaled Red Jacket Gooseberry, also the (now standard) 
Fay Currant, and have paid to the heirs of the Fay Estate over forty thousand dollars in cash as 
their share from our sales of these currant plants. 

We now offer, of our own growing, the largest stock in America, of Grape-vines, Currant, Goose- 
berry, and Root-Cutting Blackberry plants. 


‘ CEORCE S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N. Y. 


erman QBCutual Life Bnsurance Co. 


OF SAINT LOUIS. 


(©) 


. .. TRUSTEES: ... 


FRED. ARENDES. -| Dr. HUGO KINNER. .| F. W. SENNEWALD. 
LOUIS J. BEHRENS. ‘ Dr. E. F. HAUCK. : CHRIST. A STIFEL. 
F. W. BIEBINGER. ; AUG. KRIECKHAUS. : CASPER STOLLE. 
ISIDOR BUSH. i HUGO MUENCH. i NICHOLAS GUERDAN. 
PHILIP GRUNER. : R. H. FOLLENIUS. |. AUG. W. STRAUB. 


CHRIST. A. STIFEL, President. | PHIL. GRUNER, Vice-President. 
ISIDOR BUSH, Actuary. BOUIS J. BEHRENS; Secreta 


WM. A. LANGE, General Agent. 


One of the OLDEST Life Insurance Companies in this country, purely mutual; it has no stock- 
holders; the surplus is divided amoug its policy-holders exclusively. 

It is the STRONGEST in regard to security, charges lowest rates compatible with safetj; its 
Policies are sintple, just and liberal; it does not exclude wine-growers or liquor dealers. 


OFFICES: No. 421 OLIVE STREET, 


ROOMS 310-312 BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING. 
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RIGH GUM GLASS. Mermod & Jaccard Jewelry Co. 


In our Cut Glass department we are showing a magnificent ST. LOUIS, MO. 
collection of the latest productions in new cuts and shapes of 
the purest white crystal glass. Our low prices on these excep- 
tionally perfect goods explains our immense sales. 


Cut Glass Punch Bowls, - 8 ew eo ew ehh 6$FO.00 to $85.00 

Cut Glass Decauter, . ....... 5: -« 7.50 tO 32.00 

Gu@Giass Tce Bowls, . 2 «© . © . 2s = - 13.50 tO 25.00 

Cut Glass Olive Dishes,. ........ 2.50 tO 12.00 

Cut Glass Celery Trays, se ee 9.00 to 22.00 

Cut Glass Salad bowls, 10.00 to 85.00 

Cut Glass Olive and eae, Ree oe is 1.75 to 14.00 

Cut Glass Tuuiblers, .. . . . perdoz.,° 7.50 tO 33.00 

Cut Glass Gobiets, . . . . perdoz., 13.50to0 33.00 

Cut Glass Champague Glasses, . per doz., 7.50 tO 33.00 

Cut Glass Finger Bow ee . . . « perdoz., 24.00 to 48.00 

Cut Glass Ladles, . . Pees eect tc. -o 8.00 to 12.00 

Cut Glass Vases, . . # SRO Tae 2 3.50 tO 35.00 

Cut Glass Cheese Dishes aaaee 4.50tO0 20.00 

lly As 40) OOK: , 
BROADWAY, COR. LOCUST. tee Oy as 
4 qv 
The Largest and Finest Stock of __—, ish ANG, 

DIAMONDS, |:| SOLID SILYERWARES, || CLOCKS, 

WATCHES, |:| SILYER PLATEDWARES, |; FINE ARTS, 

JEWELRY, {;| CUTLERY, || STATIONERY, Ete. 

WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. Cut Glass Jugs, $12.00 to $17.00 


Q © © 


BASKETS. 
DRUMS, 

= BERRY Boxes, 

FRUIT PACKAGES, 


Veneers, Crate Stutis 


AND 


TREE PROTECTORS. 


Or Oe 


Office and Factory, Second and Arsenal Sts., 
ST. LOUIS; “oqo 
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NICHOLAS JOST. 


DEALER IN IMPORTED AND 
MACHINE ———— 


CORKS. 


Bunes and Bottlers’ Supplies. 
FOR THE WINE AND LIQUOR TRADE. 


Caps, Tin Foil, Gold Foil, BOTTLES, Demijohns, Straw Covers, Tissue Paper, 
Filtering Paper and Filtering Bags, Sulphur Sheets, Etc. 


CAPPING AND CORKING MACHINES, WOODEN FAUCETS, RUBBER HOSE, Etc. 


105 S. SECOND STREET, 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. «. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BUCKBY EB THESBUCKEYE FRAMELESS BINDER 


1S A MODEL OF SIMPLICITY, 


HARVESTING MpHINERT. | tHE BUCKEYE MOWER IS FIRST, 


BUCKEYE TT, — FOREMOST AND BEST. 
BINDER DOD 


TWINE 


We select a high grade 
of Fiber and manufacture 
a superior quality of 
A Speciality. 


BINDER 
CHIEFTAIN 


Hay Rakes. 2 eS” T WINE 


Ask your Dealer for Buckeye Goods. 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, ADDRESS 


WM. KOENIG & CO., Ge) ST. LOUIS, MO. 


120 and 122 SOUTH HIGHTH STREET. 


STECHER COOPERAGE WORKS. 
LARGE 


Wine and Beer Casks 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


FERMENTING VATS, 
BARRELS, KEGS, Etc. 
OFFIGE, 
3011 S. Seventh Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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7 . u Breil, ineyara ule 

Bookseller, Publisher and Stationer, 7:22 Improved avid cheap 

DEALER IN Wee: Oe 

e 9 ENGLISH, GERMAN AND FRENCH BOOKS. Xueman's nape Caan 


21 South Fourth Street, - ST. LOUIS, MO. ne Ee ee 


Muench, Fr., School fon Am, 


BOOWNS ON WINE AND WINE-MANING. Grape Culture, 1855, DEI, 0 


Reemelin, The Wine-Makers” 


s . Manual, A Plain Practical 
Mustscales, Sachrometers and Filtering Paper. Guide to the mununrienee 
Price List mailed on application, Please enclose the amount of money for the books you order. Wie a and ake 


: S04 P re aifievent 
_ a styles of 


{ Babo, A. u. E. Mach, Handbuch 
des Weinbaues u. der Keller- 
wirtschaft, 2 vol. 

Band I, Welnbau, bd., $7 35 
ch li, Kk <ellerwirt- 


schaft, bd ....... 6 70 

| Frings, Chas. die Behandlung 

der Amerik, Weine, derev 
Krankhett und eh 


Spraying 
Outfits. 


Mareck, B.u. Fr., der rationelle 
Weinbau, nebst Atlas von 
138 Follotafeln und 163 
Abbildungen, bd.... $3 00 

Muench, Fr. Amerikan, Wein- 
bauschule und Weinberei- 


'  tungsiehre,. Dritte Auf- 
lage, 142 Seiten....... $1 00 


© Your Fruit |} 
-Trees and Vines 


Von der Lippe, Dr. H., die Wein- 


i) 7 J Catalogue _ bereitung, und die Keller- 
Stahl’s Dou- fi My an ae | -wirtschaft, 315 Seiten mit 
ble Acting | 54 Abbildungen, clo..$2 70 


treatise on 


Von der Sorge, H., die Prak-— 
application. 


B Excelsior tische Weinprobe-F ingerzeige 


» 4 Spraying Out-f 
WAts, kill in-} 


Ny sects and pre-& 

mae - Barfuss, F, W. die Kunst des 
vent disease Boettchers und Kuefers in der 
affecting all varieties of Fruit and Vegetable Q| Werkstatt und im Keller. 


Mit einem Atlas von i4 
_ crops. Their use insures a heavy yield of super- % Follotafeln, enthaltend 285 


or quality under all circumstances. Address (| Abbildungen, bd.....$37 


WILLIAM STAHL, - QUINCY, ILL C. WITTER, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
99999909800GG00009000000000008, 


Da Bubber? WINE TESTING 


INSTRUMENTS. 


und Ratschlaege fuer W In- 
zer und Weinhaendler, 
ete., mit 32 Abbildungen, 

DA cisco nites stereteeennen $1 25 


Rubber Tubing | “WINE THERMOMETERS” (Temperature)... $ 1.00 
—— | © WINE HYDROMETER”’ (with weights)............ 1.50 
Rubber and Cotton Hose, © U.S. FUSIL OIL FILTER.” for ascertaining 

= = - sa the amount of Fusil Oil in Spirits.................. 4 00 
— “TWICHELL’S ACIDOMOMETER,”’ for deter- 
Rubber and Leather Belting, | mining the acidity of Wines... a. .. 13.00 
‘“ WINE STILL,”’ for testing Spiritous Liquors 
Rubber Aprons, Rubber Gloves, and to determine the Alcoholic richness...... 13.00 
‘SALCOHOL INDICATOR,” for ascertaining the 
Rubber Boots, amount of Alcohol in Wine, Cider, Vinegar, 


Mackintosh and Rubber Goats, or any Hguot containing te 2g aaa 
Rubber Mats and Matting. rom Sale ae 


EVERYTHING " RUBBER ee oe eon 


No. 415 North Fourth Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ST. LOUIS, No. ‘Correspondence Invited.”’ 
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UNION BOX FACTORY. 
WM. F. GOESSLING, 


MANUFACTURER OF ———— 


PACKING BOXES 


OF ALL KINDS AND SIZES. 
NVINE SHIPPING BOXES A SPECIALTY. 


Boxes Made to Order on Shortest Notice. ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
JOHN H. VOGELSANG COMMISSION COMPANY, 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


— WHOLESALE DEALERS IN — 


Petits ane Produce, 


5. W. Cor. Fourth and Wash Sts., (929 & 934 N. Fourth St.) 
CONSIGNMENTS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


SOLICITED. .- . ST, HOUIS, Mo. 


G. A. WILL, HENRY FREDRICH, 
Gen’l Manager and Sec’y. Vice-President and Supt. 
Rost. L. WIirRTHLIN, ESTABLISH ED 1864. OLIVER R. WIRTHLIN, 
President and Treas. —<—<—<—<—SS Assistant Superintendent. 


SOUTHERN GOOPERAGE 
COMPANY. 


110 Victor Street, ST. LOUIS: 


USAUMANS RURAL WORLD, 


— THE LEADING — 


Farm, Stock and Horticultural Journal 


OF THE VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI, 


Has}been published for over 40 years. Was established by HON. NORMAN J. COLMAN, the first Secretary of Agri- 
culture of the United States, and ft still continues to receive his attention. 

JUDGE SAMUEL MILLER, of Blutfton, Mo., is a regular weekly contributor to the Horticultural Department, as 
are the leading members of the Missouri State Horticultural Society—all of large practical experience in fruit 


growing. 
Weekly, ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. Sample Copies Free. 


C. D. COLMAN, Publishers, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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2 a yg SEND FOR 
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A. H. WEP ies 


EDWARD S. HART. 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


R. P. STUDLEY & Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, BOOK BINDERS, STATIONERS, 


221 NORTH MAIN STREET, 


PRINTERS OF EVERY EDITION OF NZ 
peas or ever SK Saint Louis, Mo. 
OE i i 


mer ORT S 


WINE AND SPIRIT GIRGULAR, 


A SEMI- MONTHLY 


JOURNAL AND PRICE CURRENT. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00 PER ANNUM. 


=== OQ 


BG@NFORTS DIRECTOR 


OF THE WHOLESALE 


WINE AND SPIRIT TRADE 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


PRICE, $5.00. 


Charles Mck. Leoser, 
34 BEAVER STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


F. KASSLER, 
Wholesale Wine and Liquor Dealer, 


746 THIRD AVENUE, 


Bet. 46th and 47th Sts., NEW YORK. — 


Hastera Agent of the ISIDOR BUSH Wine & Liquor Co, 


Missouri Wines and California Brandies 


A SPECIALTY. 


PHILIPPE CHAMBON, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


WINES AND LIQUORS, 


289 SEVENTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


Bet. 25th and 27th Sis., 


Direct Receiver from Missouri and Ohio 
Wine Growers. 


WINE BOTTLING AT PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 


7% 


